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Mm HE celebrated Mr. Saurin, author of the fol- 
lowing ſermons, was a French refugee, who 


with thouſands of his countrymen, took ſhelter 


in Holland from the perſecutions of France. The lives 


and even the ſermons, of the refugees are ſo cloſely 


connected with the hiſtory of the reformation in 
France, that, we preſume, a ſhort ſketch of the ſtate 
of religion in that kingdom till the baniſhment of the 
proteſtants by Lewis XIV. will not be diſagreeable to 
ſome of the younger part of our readers. 5 


Gaul, which is now called France, in the time of 


Jeſus Chriſt, was a province of the Roman empire, 


and ſome of the apoſtles planted chriſtianity in it. In 


the firſt centuries, while chriſtianity continued à ra- 
tional religion, it extended and ſupported itſelf with- 


out the help, and againſt the perſecutions, of the Ro- 
man emperors. Numbers were converted from pa- 
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ganiſm, ſeveral chriſtian ſocieties were formed, and 


many eminent men, having ſpent their lives in preach- 
ing, and writing for the advancement of the goſpel, 
ſealed their doctrine with their blood. f 
In the fifth century, Clovis I. a pagan king of France, 
fell in love with Clotilda, a chriſtian princeſs of the 
houſe of Burgundy, who agreed to marry him only 
on condition of his becoming a chriſtian, to which he 


491. conſented. The king, however, delayed the perfor- 
mance of this condition till five years after his mar- 


riage, when, being engaged in a deſperate battle, and 
having reaſon to fear the total defeat of his army, he 
lifted up his eyes to heaven, and put up this prayer, 


God of Queen Clotilda ! Grant me the viftory, and I vow 


to be baptized, and thenceforth to worſhip no other God but 
thee! He obtained the victory, and, at his return, was 


Dec.25. baptized at Rheims. His ſiſter, and more than three 


496. thouſand of his ſubjects followed his example, and 
chriſtianity became the profeſſed religion of France. 
Converſion implies the cool exerciſe of reaſon, and 


of reaſon, converſion is nothing but a name. Baptiſm 
did not waſh away the ſins of Clovis; before it he was 
vile, after it he was infamous, practiſing all kinds of 


common people, who were pagan when the king was 
pagan, and chriſtian when he was chriſtian, continued 
the ſame in their morals after their converſion as be- 
fore. When the chriſtian church, therefore, opened 
her doors, and delivered up her keys, to theſe new 
converts, ſhe gained nothing in compariſon of what 


pomp, and the power, of her family: but ſhe reſigned 
the exerciſe of reaſon, the ſufficiency of ſcripture, the 
4 parity of worſhip, the grand fimplicity of innocence, 
truth, 
A virgia before; ſhe became a proſtitute now. 5 
Such chriſtians, in a long ſucceſſion, converted 
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whenever paſſion takes the place, and does the office 


treachery and cruelty. The court, the army, and the 


ſhe loſt. She increaſed the number, the riches, the 


d virtue, and became a creature of the ſtate. 
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chriſtianity into ſomething worſe than paganiſm. They 


elevated the chriſtian church into a temporal kingdom, 
and they degraded temporal kingdoms into fiefs of the 
church. They founded dominion in grace, and they 


explained grace to be a love of dominion. And by 


_ theſe means they completed that general apoſtacy, 


9 


known by the name of Popery, which St. Paul had fore- 1. Tim. 


told, and which rendered the reformation of the ſix- 


teenth century eſſential to the intereſts of all mankind. 
The ſtate of religion at that time was truly de- 
plorable. Eccleſiaſtical government, inſtead of that 


evangelical ſimplicity, and fraternal freedom which 


Jeſus Chriſt, and his apoſtles, had. taught, was become 


a ſpiritual domination, under the form of a temporal 
empire. An innumerable multitude of dignities, ti- 
tles, rights, honours, privileges, and pre-eminences be- 
| longed to it, and were all dependent on a ſovereign 
prieſt, who, being an abſolute monarch, required every 
thought to be in ſubjection to him. The chief miniſters 
of religion were actually become temporal princes, and 
. the high-prieſt, being abſolute ſovereign of the eccleſi- 
aſtical ſtate, had his court and his council, his ambaſ- 
ſadors to negociate, and his armies to murder, his flock. 
The ee 4 


chief-ſtudy was either to collect and to augment their 


revenues, or to prevent the alienation of their eſtates, 


they had conſtituted numberleſs ſpiritual corporations, 
with powers, rights, ſtatutes, privileges, and officers. 
The functions of the miniftty were generally negle&- 
ed, and, of conſequence, groſs ignorance prevailed. 
All ranks of men were extremely depraved in their 
morals, and the Pope's penitentiary had publiſhed the 
price of every crime, as it was rated in the tax-book 
of the Roman chancery; Marriages, which reaſon and 


ſcripture allowed, the Pope prohibited, and for money 


diſpenſed with thoſe, which both forbad. Church- 


| benefices were ſold to children, and to laymen, Who 


then let them to undertenants, none of whom performed 
| 5 = the 


ad acquired immenſe wealth, and, as their 
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the duty, for which the profits were paid : but all 
having obtained them by fimony, ſpent their lives in 
fleecing the flock to repay themſelves. The power 


of the pontiff was fo great, that he aſſumed, and, what 
was more eee was ſuffered to exerciſe, a ſu- 


premacy over many kingdoms. When monarchs gra- 


tiſied his will, he put on a triple crown, aſcended a 
fthrone, ſuffered them to call him Holineſs, and to kiſs 
his feet. When they diſobliged him, he ſuſpended all 
religious worſhip in their dominions ; publiſhed. falſe 
and abuſive libels, called bulls, which operated as laws, 


to injure their perſons ; diſcharged their ſubjects from 
obedience; and gave their crowns to any who would 
uſurp them. He claimed an infallibility of know- 


ledge, and an omnipotence of ſtrength; and he forbad 


the world to examine his claim. He was addreſſed by 


titles of blaſphemy, and though he owned no juriſ- 
diction over himſelf, yet he affected to extend his au- 


thority over heaven and hell, as well as over a middle 


place called purgatory, of all which places, he ſaid, he 
kept the keys. This irregular church - polity was at- 


tended with quarrels, intrigues, ſchiſms, and wars. 
Keligion itſelf was made to conſiſt of the performance 


olf numerous ceremonies, of pagan, jewiſh, and monkiſn 
extraction, all which might be performed without ei- 


ther faith in God, or love to mankind. The church 
ritual was an addreſs, not to the reaſon, but to the ſenſes 


of men: muſick ſtole the ear, and ſoothed the paſ- 


ſions; ſtatues, paintings, veſtments, and various orna- 


ments, beguiled the eye; while the pauſe, which was 


produced by that ſudden attack, which a multitude 


of objects made on the ſenſes, on entering a ſpacious 

decorated edifice, was enthuſiaſtically taken for de- 
votion. Blind obedience was firſt allowed by courteſy, 
and then eſtabliſhed by law. Publick worſhip was 

performed in an unknown tongue, and the ſacrament 

was adored as the body and blood of Chriſt. The 

credit of the ceremonial produced in the people a noti- 
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ce of it was the practice of piety, 


on, that the per 


and religion degenerated into groſs ſuperſtition. Vioe, 
uncontrolled by reaſon or ſcripture, retained a pagan 


. vigour, and committed the molt horrid crimes ; and 
ſuperſtition atoned for them, by building and endow- 


ing religious houſes, and by beſtowing donations on 


the church. Human merit was introduced, ſaints were 
invoked, and the perfections of God were diftribured, 
by canonization, among the creatures of the Pope, 
The pillars, that ſupported this edifice, were im - 
menſe riches, ariſing by impoſt, from the fins of man- 
kind; idle diſtinctions between fupreme and ſubor- 


| dinate adoration; ſenſeleſs axioms, called the divinity _ 


of the ſchools; preachments of buffoonery, or blaſphe- 


my, or both; cruel caſuiſtry, conſiſting of a body of 


dangerous and ſcandalous morality ; falſe miracles and 
midnight viſions; ſpurious books and paltry relicks; 


Loud complaints had been made of theſe exceſſes, 


for the laſt hundred and fifty years, to thoſe whoſe bu 
ſineſs it was to reform, and, bad as they were, they 
had owned the neceſſity of reformation, and had re- 
22 promiſed to reform. Several councils had 


been called for the purpoſe of reforming: but nothing 
had been done, nor could any thing be expected from 


aſſemblies of mercenary men, who were too deeply in- 
tereſted in darkneſs to vote for day. They were in- 
flexible againſt every remonſtrance, and, as a Jeſvit 


has ſince expreſſed it, They would not extinguzſh one taper, 
_ though it were to convert all the Hugonots in France. © 
Ihe reſtorers of literature reiterated and reaſoned on 
theſe complaints: but they reaſoned to the wind. The 
church champions were hard driven, they tried every 


art to 1 their cauſe: but as they could neither 


get rid of the attack by a polite duplicity, nor inti- 


midate 


5 


oaths, dungeons, inquiſitions, and cruſadess The 
whole was denominated THE HOLY, CATHOLICK, AND 
APOSTOLICK CHURCH, and laid to the charge of Jeſus 
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midate their ſenſible opponents by anathemas, as they 


would not determine the matter by ſcripture, and as 
they could not defend themſelvesby any other method, 


as they were too obſtinate to reform themſelves, and 


too proud to be reformed by their inferiors, the plain- 
tiffs at length laid aſide the thoughts of applying to 


them, and, having found out the liberty wherewith 
Chriſt had made them free, went about reforming them- 


| ſelves. The reformers were neither popes, cardinals 


nor biſhops : but they were good men, who aimed to 
promote the glory of God, and the good of mankind. 
'This was the ſtate of the church, when Francis I. aſ- 
cended the throne. | | Fo ns 
Were we to enter into a minute examination of the 


reformation in France, we would own a particular in- 
terpoſition of Providence: but we would alſo take the 
liberty to obſerve, that a happy conjunction of jar- 
ing intereſts rendered the ſixteenth century a fit ara 
for reformation. Events, that produced, protected, 


and perſecuted reformation, proceeded from open and 
hidden, great and little, good and bad cauſes. The 
capacities and the tempers, the virtues and the vices, 
the views and the intereſts, the wives and the miſ- 
treſſes, of the princes of thoſe times; the abilities and 


diſpoſitions of the officers of each crown; the powers 


of government, and the perſons who wrought them ; 


the tempers and geniuſes of the people; all theſe, and 


many more, were ſprings of action, which, in their 
turns, directed the great events that were exhibited 


to publick view. But our limits allow no inquiries of 


me kind. + -. 5 ts 
The reformation, which began in Germany, had 
extended itſelf to Geneva, and thence. into France. 
The French had a tranſlation of the bible, which had 
been made by Guiars des Moulins. It had been reviſed, 


corrected, and printed at Paris, by order of Charles 


VIII. and the ſtudy of it now began to prevail. The 


reigning king, who was a patron of learning, encou- 
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raged his valet de chambre, Clement Marot, to verſify 
ſome of David's pſalms, and took great pleaſure in ſing- 
ing them,* and either protected, or perſecuted the 
reformation, as his intereſt ſeemed to him to require. 
Although he went in proceſſion to bura the firſt mar- 
tyrs of the reformed church, yet, in the ſame year, he 
ſent for Melancthon to come into France to reconcile 


religious differences. Although he perſecuted his own 


1535» 


proteſtant ſubjects with infinite inhumanity, yet, when 
he was afraid that the ruin of the German proteſtants 


would ſtrengthen the hands of the emperor Charles V. 


he made an alliance with the proteſtant princes of Ger- 
manp, and allowed the Duke of Orleans, his ſecond ſon, 


to offer them the free exerciſe of their religion in the 


Dukedom of Luxemburg. He ſuffered his ſiſter, the 
Queen of Navarre, to protect the reformation in her 


country of Bearn, and even ſaved Geneva, when Charles 
Duke of Savoy would have taken it. It was no un- 


common thing, in that age, for princes to trifle thus 
with religion. His majeſty's firſt concern was to be 


a king, his ſecond to act like a rational creature. 

The reformation greatly increaſed in this geign. 
The pious Queen of Navarre made her court a Mert 
from every ſtorm, ſupplied France with preachers, and 
the exiles at Geneva with money. Calvin, who had 
fled from his rectory in France, and had ſettled at 
Geneva, was a chief inſtrument ; he flid his cate- 
chiſm and other books into France. Some. of the 


| biſhops were inclined to the reformation : bur ſecretly, 


for fear of the chriſtians of Rome. The reformation. 


was called Calviniſm. The people were named Sa- 


cramentarians, Lutherans, Calviniſts ; and nick-named 
| PE Hugonots, 


= His majeſty's favourite pſalm, which he ſang when he went 


a hunting, was the 42d. The queen uſed to fing the 6th, and the 


king's miſtreſs the 136th. Marot tranſlated fifty, Beza the other 


hundred, Calvin got them ſer to Muſick by the beſt muſicians, and 
every body ſang them as ballad . When the reformed churches 
made them a part of their worſhip, the papiſts Were forbidden to 


| Lag them any more, and to ſing a pſalm was a ſign of a Lutheran. 
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Hugonots, either from Hugon, a Hobgoblin, becauſe, 
to avoid perſecution, they held their aſſemblies in the 
night; or from the gate Hugon, in Tours, where they 
uſed to meet; or from a Swiſs word, which ſignifies a 
league. 9 | 5 


Henry II. who ſucceeded his father Francis, was 


a weak, and a wicked prince. The increaſe of his au- 
thority was the law and the ets to him. He vio- 


lently perſecuted the calvinifts of France, becauſe he 


was taught to believe, that hereſy was a faction re- 


pugnant to authority; and he made an alliance with 
the German proteſtants, and was pleaſed with the title 
of Protector of the Germanick liberties, that is, protector 
of proteſtantiſm. This alliance he made in order to 
check the power of Charles V. He was governed, 


ſometimes by his queen, Catharine de Medicis, niece 
of Pope Clement VII. who, it is ſaid, never did right, 


except ſhe did it by miſtake : often by the conſtable 


de Montmorenci, whom, contrary to the expreſs com- 
mand of his father, in his dying illneſs, he had placed 


at the head of adminiſtration : chiefly by his miſtreſs, 


Diana of Poitiers, who had been miſtreſs to his father, 
and who bore an implacable hatred to the proteſtants : 


and always by ſome of his favourites, whom he ſuf- 


fered to amaſs immenſe fortunes by accuſing men of 


hereſy. The reformation was very much advanced in 


this reign. The gentry promoted the acting of plays, 
in which the comedians expoſed the lives and doctrines 
of the popiſh clergy, and the poignant wit and humour 
of the comedians afforded infinite diverſion to the peo- 


ple, and conciliated them to the new preachers. Beza, 


who had fled to Geneva, came backward and forward 
into France, and was a chief promoter of the work. 


His Latin teſtament, which he firſt publiſhed in this 


reign, was much read, greatly admired, and contri- 


buted to the ſtrength of the cauſe. The new teſtament 


was the Goliah's ſword of the clerical reformers, there 
was none like it, EE 
Re! Francis 


is 
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Francis II. ſucceeded his father Henry. He was 1559. 


only in the ſixteenth year of his age, extremely weak 


both in body and mind, and therefore incapable of 
governing the kingdom by himſelf. In this reign be- 


gan thoſe civil wars, which raged in France for almoſt 
forty years. They have been charged on falſe zeal 
for religion: but this charge is a calumny, for the 
crown of France was the prise for which the gene- 
rals fought,, It was that which inſpired them with 


hopes and fears, productive of devotions, or per- 
ſecutions, as either of them opened acceſs to the 


throne. The intereſts of religion, indeed, fell in with 


eee or | es = 3 
The family of Charles the Great, which had reign- 
ed in France for 236 years, either became extinct, 
or was deprived of its inheritance, at the death of 
Lewis e e Him Hugh Capet had ſucceeded, 
and had tranſmitted the crown to his own poſterity, 
which, in this reign, ſubſiſted in two principal bran- 
ches, in that of Valois, which was in poſſeſſion of 


theſe views, and ſo the parties were blended together 


the throne, and in that of Bourbon, the next heir to 
the throne of France, and then in poſſeſſion of Bearn. 


The latter had. been driven out of the kingdom of 
Navarre: but they retained the title, and were ſome- 
times at Bearn and ſometimes at the court of France. 


The houſe of Guiſe, Dukes of Lorrain, a very rich 


and powerful family, to whoſe. niece, Mary Queen 


of Scots, the young king was married, pretended to 
make out their deſcent, from Charles the Great, and 


were competitors, when the times ſerved, with the 


reigning family for the throne, and, at other times, 


with the Bourbon family, for the apparent heir- 
Ky it. With theſe. views they directed their fa- 
mily alliances, -perfefted themſelves in military ſkill, 


and intrigued at court for the adminiſtration. of af- 


fairs. Theſe three houſes formed three parties. The 


houſe of Guiſe (the chiefs of which were five r 
'W‚ + e | ren 


987. 
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F  -— thren at this time) headed one; the King of Navarre, 


the princes of the blood, and the great officers of the 

= crown, the other; the Queen-mother, who managed 
=_— the intereſts of the reigning family, exerciſed her policy 
BY on both, to keep either fram becoming too ſtrong; 


; | while the feeble child on the throne was alternately a 
5 prey to them all. FFF 

= Proteſtantiſm had obtained numerous converts in 

=_— - the laſt reign. Several princes of the blood, ſome 

. c6hmief officers of the crown, and many principal fami- 

: = lies had embraced it, and its partizans were ſo nume- 

= rous, both in Paris and in all the provinces, that each 

= - leader of the court parties deliberated on the policy of 

3 ſtrengthening his party by openly. eſpouſing the re- 


formation, by endeavouring to free the proteſtants 

from penal laws, and by obtaining a free toleration for 

them. At length, the houſe of Bourbon declared for 

Proteſtantiſm, and, of conſequence, the Guiſes were in- 
ſpired with zeal for the ſupport of the ancient religi- 
on, and took the roman catholicks under their protec- 

tion. The King of Navarre, and the Prince of Conde, 
were the heads of che firſt: but the Duke of Guiſe had 
the addreſs to obtain the chief management of affairs, 

and the proteſtants were perſecuted with inſatiable fury 
W HO 57M te ot 

Had religion, then no ſhare in theſe commotions? 
CTertainly it had, with many of the princes, and with 

| multitudes of the ſoldiers: but they. were a motley! | 
mixture; one fought for his coronet, another for his | 
land, a third for liberty of conſcience, and a fourth | 

for pay. Courage was a joint ſtock, and they were | 
mutual ſharers of gain or loſs, praiſe or blame. It 
was religion to ſecure the lives and properties of noble 
families, and though the common people had no lord- 

- ſhips, yet they had the more valuable rights of con- 
ſcience; and for them they fought. We miſtake, if 
we imagine that the French have never underſtood the IM Te 

nature of civil and religious liberty, they have well un- 955 


— 
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derſtood it, though they have not been able to obtain 
it. Suum cuique would have been as expreſſive a motto 


as any that the proteſtant generals could have borne. 


The perſecution of the proteſtants was vęry fevers: 
at this time. Counſellor Du Bourg, a gentleman of 
eminent quality, and great merit, was burnt for here- 
ſy, and the court was inclined, not only to rid France 


of proteſtantiſm, but Scotland alſo, and ſent La Broſſe 


with three thouſand men to aſſiſt the Queen of Scot- 
land in that pious deſign. This was fruſtrated by the 
intervention of Queen Elizabeth of England. The 
perſecution becoming every day more intolerable, 
and the king being quite inacceſſible to the remon- 
ſtrances of his people, the proteſtants held ſeveral con- 
ſultations, and took the opinions of their miniſters, as 

well as thoſe of their noble partizans, on the queſtion, 
whether it were. lawful to take up arms in their own 
defence, and to make way for a free acceſs to the Ring 


to preſent their petitions ? It was unanimouſly reſolv- 


ed, that it was lawful,” and it was agreed, that a cer- 
tain number of men ſhould be choſen, who ſhould go 
on a fixed day, under the direction of Lewis Prince of 
Conde, preſent their petition to the king, and ſeize the 
Duke of Guiſe, and the Cardinal of Lorrain, his bro: 


ther, in order to have them tried before the ſtates. 


This affair was diſcovered to the duke by a falſe bro- 
ther, the deſign was defeated and twelve hundred were 


beheaded. Guiſe pretended to have ſuppreſſed a re- 
bellion, that was deſigned to end in the dethroning of 


the king, and, by this manceuvre, he procured the 
general licutenancy of the kingdom, and the glorious 
title of ' Conſervator of his country. He pleaſed the 
puerile king by placing a few gaudy horſe-guards 
round his palace, and he infatuated the poor child to 
think himſelf and his kingdom rich and happy, while 
realm ent RO = a bleeding e all om 
The infinite value of an able flateſinan, f in fock-im- 


* Portane 
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portant eriſes as theſe, might here be 8 in the 
conduct of Michael de L' Hoſpital, who was at this time 
promoted to the chancellorſbip: but our limits will 
not allow an enlargement. He was the maſt conſum- 
mate politician that France ever employed. He had 
the wiſdom of governing without the folly of diſcover- 
ing it, and all his actions were guided by that cool 
moderation, which always accompames a ſuperior 


knowledge of mankind. He was a concealed protef- 


tant of the moſt liberal ſentiments, an entire friend to 
religious liberty, and. it was his wiſe management that 
ſaved France. It was his fixed opinion, that FRER 
TOLERATION was found policy. We muſt not wonder 


that rigid papiſts deemed him an atheiſt, while zea- 


lous, but miſtaking, proteſtants pictured him carryi 

a tarch behind him, to guide others, but not himſ hel 

The more a man reſembles God, the more will his 

Sr be cenſured by ignorance, een 
1 

jt Duke of Guia in order to pleaſe and ſtrengthen 
his party, endeavoured to | eſtabliſh an inquiſition in 


France. The chancellor, being willing to Pay: Aa 


n which he could not entirely avoid, was forced 
to agree to a ſeverer edict than he could have wiſhed 
to defeat the deſign. By this edict, the cognizance of 
the crime of hereſy was taken from the ſecular judges, 
and given to the biſhops alone. The catviniſts com- 
plained of this, boron it put them into the hands of 


their enemies: and although their Lordſhips con- 
. and burnt ſo many hereticks, that their courts 


were juſtly called chambres ardentes,* yet the zealous 


catholicks thought them leſs ns than an incal: 


ſition, after the manner of Spain. 

Soon after the making of this edict, many families 
having been ruined by it, Admiral Coligny preſented 
a petition to the king, in the names of all the pro- 


— in F rance, humbly praying that they might: ight be 
allow ; 


. 0 Burning courts, are ones 
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his allowed the free exerciſe of their religion. The king 


referred the matter to the parliament, who were to 


ill conſult about it with the lords of his council. A warm 
ng debate enſued, and the catholicks carried it againſt the 
1 proteſtants by three voices. It was reſolved, that 
i people ſhould be obliged, either to conform to the old : 
1 eſtabliſhed church, or to quit the kingdom, with per- 
"aA miſſion to {ell their eſtates. The proteſtants argued, 
wy that in a point of ſuch importance, it would be unrea- 
wn ſonable, on account of three voices, to inflame all France 
= with animoſity and war: that the method of baniſhment 
| was impoſſible to be executed: and that the obliging 
oF of thoſe, who continued in France, to ſubmit to the 

. Romiſh religion, againſt their conſciences, was an ab- 
m ſurd attempt, and equal to an impoſlibility. The 
ie chancellor, and the proteſtant Lords, uſed every effort 
V to procure a toleration, while the catholick party urged 
= the neceſſity of uniformity in religion. At length two 1 
of the biſhops owned the neceſſity of reforming, plead- - . 
3 ed ſtrenuouſſy for moderate meaſures, and pro — 
_— the deciding of theſe controverſies in an aſſembly of * 
M the ſtates, aſſiſted by a national council, to be ſum- 
4 moned at the latter end of the year. To this propoſal 

d the aſſembly agreed. 5 „ 
— The court of Rome, having laid it down, as an in- 
88 dubitable maxim in church police, that an inquiſition : 
4 was the only ſupport of the hierarchy, and dreadin 
of the conſequences of allowing a nation to reform itſelf, 
wel was alarmed at this intelligence, and inſtantly ſent a 


nuncio into France. His inſtructions were to prevent, 
0 if poſſible, the calling of a national council, and to pro- 
us miſe the re- aſſembling of the general council of Trent. 
ny” The proteſtants had been too often dupes to ſuch ar- 
tifices as theſe, and, being fully convinced of the futi- - 
lity of general councils, they refuſed to ſubmit to the 
ted council of Trent now for ſeveral good reaſons. The 
70k | Pope, they ſaid, who. aſſembled the council, was to 
be judge in his own cauſe: the council would be 
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_ chiefly compoſed of Italian biſhops, who were vaſſals 
of the Pope as a ſecular prince, and ſworn to him as 


a biſhop and head of the church: the legates would 
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July, 


pack a majority, and bribe the poor biſhops to vote: 
each article would be firſt ſettled at Rome, and then 
propoſed by the legates to the council: the Emperor, 


by advice of the late council of Conſtance, had given 


a ſafe conduct to John Huſs, and to Jerom of Prague, 


however, when they appeared in the council, and pro- 


poſed their doubts, the council condemned them to be 
burnt. The proteſtants had reaſon on their ſide, when 
they rejected this method of reforming, for the art 


of procuring a majority of votes is the ſoul of this 
ſyſtem of church- government. This art confiſts in the 


ingenuity of finding out, and in the dexterity of ad- 


dreſſing each man's weak fide, his pride or his 1gno- . 
rance, his envy, his gravity, or his avarice: and the 


poſſeſſing of this is the perfection of a Legate of Rome. 

During theſe diſputes, the king died without iſſue, 
and his brother Charles IX. who was in the eleventh 
year of his age, ſucceeded him. The States met at the 
time propoſed. The chancellor opened the ſeſſion by 
an unanſwerable ſpeech on the ill policy of perſecution, 
he repreſented the miſeries of the proteſtants, and pro- 
poſed an abatement of their ſufferings, till their com- 


plaints could be heard in a national council. The 
Prince of Conde, and the King of Navarre, were the 


heads of the proteſtant. party, the Guiſes were the heads 


of their opponents, and- the queen-mother, Catharine: 
de Medicis, who had obtained the regency till the 
king's majority, and who began to dread the power of 


the Guiſes, leaned to the proteſtants, which was a grand 
event in their favour. After repeated meetings, and 
various warm debates, it was agreed, as one fide would 
not ſubmit to a general council, nor the other to a 
national aſſembly, that a conference ſhould be held at 
Poiſſy between both parties, and an edict was made, 


that no perſons ſhould moleſt the proteſtants, that the 
3 | RT impriſoned 
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impriſoned ſhould be releaſed, and the exiles called 


home. | TEND 
The conference at Poiſſy was held in the preſence 


of the king, the princes of the blood, the nobility, 


cardinals, prelates, and grandees of both parties. On 


the popiſn fide, fix cardinals, four biſhops, and ſeveral 


dignified clergymen, and on the proteſtant about twelve 
of the moſt famous reformed miniſters, managed the 


diſpute. Beza, who ſpoke well, knew the world, and 


had a ready wit, and a deal of learning, diſplayed all 
his powers in favour of the reformation. The papiſts 
reaſoned, where they could, and, where they could not, 


they railed. The conference ended where moſt publick Sept. 29. 


diſputes have ended, that is, where they began; for 
great men never enter thele liſts without a previous 
determination not to ſubmit to the diſgrace of a pub- 


lick defeat, = 


At the cloſe of the laſt reign the ruin of proteſ- 


tantiſm ſeemed inevitable : but now the reformation 


turned like a tide, overſpread every place, and ſeemed 
to roll away all oppoſition, and in all probability, had 
it not been for one ſad event, it would now have ſub- 
verted popery in this kingdom. The King of Navarre, 


who was now lieutenant general of France, had hitherto 


been a zealous proteftant, he had taken incredible 


pains to ſupport the reformation, and had affured the 


Daniſh ambaſſador that, in a year's time, he would 
cauſe the true goſpel to be preached throughout 


France. The Guiſes caballed with. the pope and the 
King of Spain, and offered to inveſt the King of Na- 
varre with the kingdom of Sardinia, and to reſtore 
to him that part of the kingdom of Navarre, which 
lay in Spain, on condition of his renouneing pro- 
teſtantiſm. The lure Was tempting, and the king de- 
ſerted, and even perſecuted, the proteſtants. Proyi- 


dence is never at a loſs for means to effect its defigns. 


The Queen of Navatte, daughter of the laſt queen, 
who had hitherto preferred à dance before a ſermon; : 
” Sr "+2 Was 
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was ſhocked at the king's conduct, and inſtantly be- f 
came a zealous proteſtant herſelf. She met with ſome \ 
unkind treatment, but nothing could ſhake her reſo- ; 

| lation; Had I, faid ſhe, the kingdoms in my band, I would ( 
throw them into the ſea, rather than defile my conſcience : 
by going to Maſs. This courageous profeſſion ſaved her 7 
a deal of trouble and diſpute | BD be c 
Ihe proteſtants began now to appear more publickly | t 

than before. The Queen of Navarre cauſed Beza open- 2 

ly to folemnize a marriage in a noble family, after the k 
Senevan manner. This, which was conſummated [ 
near the court, emboldened the miniſters, and they * 
preached at the counteſs de Senignan's, guarded by p 

the marſhal's provoſts. ,The nobility thought that 11 
the common people had as good a right to hear the t] 

| goſpel as themſelves, and cauſed the reformed c ti 
to preach without the walls of Paris. Their auditors - ] 
were thirty, or forty thouſand people, divided into it 

three companies, the women in the middle, ſurround- 0 
ed by men on foot, and the latter by men on horſe- pr 
back; and, during the ſermon, the governor of. Paris fa 
placed ſoldiers to guard the avenues, and to prevent 
diſturbances. The morality of this worſhip cannot be th 
diſputed, for, if God be worſhipped in {ſpirit and in p- 
truth, the place is indifferent. The expediency of it ſt 

may be doubted : but, in a perſecution of forty years, to 
the French proteſtants had. learnt that their political in 

maſters did not conſider how rational, but how for- a 

midable they were. , | iy ed 
The Guiſes, and their aſſociates, being quite diſpi- 
rited, retired to their eſtates, and the queen-regent, by ci) 


the chancellor's advice, granted an edict to enable the 
Proteſtants to preach in all parts of the kingdom, ex- 
cept in Paris, and in other walled cities. The parlia- 
ments of France had then the power of refuſing to re- 
giſter royal edicts, and the chancellor had occaſion for 
all his addreſs to prevail over the ſcruples and ill hu- 
mour of the parliament to procure the regiſtring of this. 
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He e begizyld leave to ſay, that the queſtion before them 
was one of thoſe which had its difficulties, on what- 
ever fide it was viewed: that in the preſent caſe, one, 
of two things, muſt be choſen, either to put all the 
adherents of the new religion to the ſword; or to ba- 
niſh them entirely, allowing them to diſpoſe of their 
effects: that the firſt point could not be executed, ſinee 
that party was too ſtrong both in leaders and partizans; 
and, though it could be done, yet as it was ſtaining the 
king? s youth with the blood of ſo many of his ſubjects, * 
rhaps when he came of age he would demand it at 
the hands of his governors : with regard to the ſecond 
int, it was as little feafible, and could it be effected, 


it would be raiſing as many deſperate enemies as exiles: 


that to enforce conformity againſt conſcience, as mat- 1 
ters ſtood now, was to lead the people to atheiſm. - , 7 4 
The edict at laſt was paſſed, but the houſe regiſtered 8 


it with this clauſe, in conſideration of the preſent juntiure 
of the times : but not approving of the new religion in any 


manner, and till the king ſhall otherwiſe appoint. Sa hard 
ſat toleration on the minds of papiſts ! 

A minority was a period favourable to the views of 
the Guiſes, and this edict was a happy occaſion of a 
pretence for commencing hoſtilities. The duke, in- 
ſtigated by his mother, went to Vaſſi, a town adjacent 
to one of his lordſhips, and, ſome of his retinue pick- 
ing a quarrel with ſome proteſtants, who were heari 
a ſermon in a barn, he intereſted himſelf in it, n 
ed two hundred, and left fixty dead on the ſpot. f 
This was the fir proteſtant blood, that was ſhed. in —— n I 
civil war. — 5 of 

The news of this affair flew like lightning, and, 
while the duke was marching to Paris with a thews * 


ſand horſe, the city, and the provinces roſe in amm. 

The chancellor was extremely afflicted to ſee both ſides 

preparing for war, and endeavoured to diſſuade them _— 

from it. The conſtable told him, it did not belong to 

men Ll the Zong robe to . their TO * relation — 
B 3 ta - "i 
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5 to war. To which he anſwered, that though be did 
not bear arms, he knew when they ought to be uſed. After 


this they excluded him from the councils of war. 
The queen-regent, alarmed at the duke's approach 
to Paris, threw herſelf into the hands of the Proteſ- 


tants, and ordered Conde to take up arms. War be- 


„and barbarities and cruelties were practiſed on 


| both fides. The Duke of Guiſe was aſſaſſinated, the } 


King of Navarre was killed at a fiege, fifty thonſand 


roteſtants were lain, and, after a year had been ſpent . 


in theſe confuſions, a peace was concluded. All, that 
the proteſtants obtained, was an edict, which excluded 


the exerciſe of their religion from cities, and reſtrain- 


ed it to their own families. 2 5 
Peace did not continue long, for the proteſtants, hav- 
ing received intelligence, that the Pope, the houſe of 
Auſtria, and the houſe of Guiſe, had conſpired their 
ruin, and fearing that the king, and the court, were in- 
clined to cruſh them, as their rights were every day 
infringed by new edits, took up arms again in their 


own defence. The city of Rochelle declared for them, 
and it ſerved them for an aſylum for ſixty years. They 


were aſſiſted by Queen Elizabeth of England, and by 


I 568. 


the German princes, and they obtained, at the conclu- 


ſion of this ſecond war, the revocation of all penal edicts, 


the exerciſe of their religion in their families, and the 
grant of fix cities for their ſecurity. 


The Pope, the King of Spain, and the Guiſes, find- 


ing that they could not prevail while the wiſe chancel- 


lor retained his influence, formed a cabal againſt him, 
and got him removed. He reſigned very readily, and 
retired to a country ſeat, where he ſpent the remainder 
of his days. A ftrange confuſion + mis in the di- 
rection of affairs, one edict allowed liberty, another 


forbad it, and it was plain to the proteſtants that their 


ſituation was very delicate and dangerous. The articles 
of the laſt peace had never been performed, and the. 
papiſts every where inſulted their liberties, ſo that, in 
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three months time, two thouſand Hugonots were mu-ꝛm 


at Rochelle. She aboliſhed popery, and eftabliſhed 
- Proteſtantiſm in her own dominions. In her leiſure 


broken chains, fetters, and gibbets. One piece repre- 
| habit, - officiating as a prieſt, grinning horribly and fay- 
able patterns, and dexterouſly directed the needles of 


and the free exerciſe of religion was allowed in all but , 
to the proteſtants, they were to be admitted into all 


ſeignioral, and corporate, and, to render the peace f 
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dered, and the murderers went unpuniſned. War 
broke out again. Queen Elizabeth aſſiſted the pro- 1568. 
teſtants with money, the Count Palatine, helped them 
with men, the Queen of Navarre parted with her rings 

and jewels to ſupport them, and, the Prince of Conde 
being ſlain, ſhe declared her fon, Prince Henry, the 4 
head, and protector of the proteſtant cauſe, and cauſed — 
medals to be ſtruck with theſe words, a. ſafe peace, a 2 
complete victory, a glorious death. Her majeſty did every 
thing in her power for the advancement of the cauſe. _— N 
of religious liberty, and ſhe uſed to ſay, that zberty of 8 
conſcience ought to be preferred before honours, dignities, and | 3 
life itſelf. She cauſed the new teſtament, the catechiſm, _ 
and the liturgy of Geneva, to be tranſlated, and print 


hours, ſhe expreſſed her zeal by working tapeſtries with 
her own hands, in which ſhe repreſented the monu- 
ments of that liberty, which ſhe procured by ſhaking off 
the yoke of the Pope. One ſuite conſiſted of twelve 
pieces. On each piece was repreſented ſome ſcripture 
hiſtory of deliverance ; Iſrael coming out of Egypt, Jo- 
ſeph's releaſe from priſon, or ſomething of the like kind. 
On the top of each piece were theſe words, where the 
ſpirit is there is liberty, and in the corners of each were 


ſented a congregation at Maſs, and a fox, in a friar's 
ing, the; Lord be with you. The pieces were faſhion- 


the ladies to help forward the reformation. OO 
After many i: It a peace was concluded, 1570. 


walled cities, two cities in every province were aſſigned 
univerſities, ſchools, hoſpitals, publick offices, royal, 
B 4 euyerlaſting 
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Le duration, a match was propoſed between we 
Henry of Navarre and the ſiſter of King Charles. br 
Theſe articles were accepted, the match was agreed to, br 
every man's ſword was put up in its ſheath, and the m 
Queen of Navarre, her fon, King Henry, the princes uf 
of the blood, and the principal proteſtants, went to to 
Aug. 18, Paris to celebrate the marriage. A few days after the th 
1572. marriage, the Admiral, who was one of the principal m 
5 proteſtant leaders, was aſſaſſinated. This alarmed the ˖ 
Aug. 22. King of Navarre, and the Prince of Conde, but, the cr 
| king and his mother promiſing to puniſh the aſſaſſin, ty 
| Avg 2 they were quiet. The next Sunday, being St. Bartho- ge 
Jlomew's day, when the bells rang for morning prayers, hi 
the Duke of Guiſe, brother of the laſt, appeared with ra 
a great number of ſoldiers, and citizens, and began to H 
murder the Hugonots, the wretched Charles appear- H 
ed at the windows of his palace, and endeavoured to an 
ſhoot thoſe who fled, crying to their purſuers, Kill them, en 
kill them. The maſſacre continued ſeven days, ſeven he 
hundred houſes were pillaged ; five thouſand people | th 
riſhed in Paris, neither age, nor ſex, nor even wo- m 
men with child were ſpared; one butcher boaſted to 
the king that he had hewn down a hundred and fifty fir 
in one night, The rage ran from Paris to the pro- W: 
vinces, where twenty-five thouſand more were cruelly fec 
lain; the Queen of Navarre was poiſoned; and, during he 
the maſſacre, the king offered the King of Navarre, ho 
and the young Prince of Conde, ſon of the late prince, at 
if they would not renounce Hugonotiſm, either death, tac 
maſs, or baſtile: for, he ſaid, he would not have one du 
left to approach him. This bloody affair does not lie he 
between Charles IX. his mother Catharine of Medicis, of 
and the Duke of Guiſe, for the church of Rome, and pr 
the court of Spain, by exhibiting publick rejoicings. hi 
on the occaſion, have adopted the whole for their own, bo 
or, at leaſt, have claimed a large ſhare. _ far 
Would any one after this propoſe paſſive obedience, to 
= - _. and non: reſiſtance, to French proteſtants? Or can we Cre 


wonder, of 


* 
* 43 
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| wonder, that abhorring a church, who offered to em- 
brace them with hands reeking with the blood of their 


brethren, they put on their armour again, and com- 


menced a fourth civil war? The late maſſacre raiſed 


up alſo another party, called politicians, who propoſed 


to baniſh the family of Guiſe from France, to remove 
the queen-mother and the Italians from the govern- 
ment, and to reſtore peace to the nation. This faction 
was headed by Montmorency, who had an eye to the 
crown. During theſe troubles, the king died, in the 
twenty-fifth year of his age. Charles had a lively little 


genius, he compoſed a book on hunting, and valued 
himſelf on his {kill in phyſiognomy. He thought cou- 


rage conſiſted in ſwearing and taunting at his courtiers. 
His diverſions were hunting, muſick, women and wine. 


His court was a common ſewer of luxury and impiety, | 


and, while his favourites were fleecing his people, he 


employed himſelf in the making of rhimes, The part 
he acted in the Bartholomean tragedy, the worſt crime 
that was ever perpetrated in any chriſtian country, will 
mark his reign with infamy to the end of time. 
Henry III. who ſucceeded his brother Charles, was was 


1574 


firſt deſpiſed, and then hated, by all his ſubjects. He 


was ſo proud that he ſet rails round his table, and af- 
fected the pomp of an eaſtern king: and ſo mean that 


he often walked in proceſſion with a beggarly brother- 
hood, with a ſtring of beads in his hand, and a whip 


at his girdle. He was ſo credulous that he took the 
ſacrament with the Duke of Guiſe, and with the Car- 


dinal of Lorrain, his brother; and fo treacherous that 
he cauſed the aſſaſſination of them both. He boaſted 
of being a chief adviſer of the late maſſaere, and the 


proteſtants abhorred him for it. The papiſts hated 


him for his adherence to the Hugonot Houſe of Bour- 


1588. 


bon, and for the edicts which he ſometimes granted in 


favour of the proteſtants, though his only aim was 


to weaken the Guiſes. The ladies held him in exe- 


cration for his unnatural Ferris : and the dutcheſs 
of Montpenſier t talked 0 


"PPS his hair, and of 
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making him a monk. His heavy taxes, which were 
conſumed by his favourites, excited the populace a- 


gainſt him, and, while his kingdom was covering with 
carnage, and drenching in blood, he was training 


lapdogs to tumble, and parrots to prate. 


4576. 


In this reign was formed the famous league, which 
reduced France to the moſt miſerable condition that 


could be. The chief promoter of it was the Duke of 


Guiſe. The pretence was the preſervation of the ca- 
tholick religion. The chief articles were three. The 
ce of the cathalick religion. The eſtabliſoment of Henry 


on the throne. The maintaining of the liberty of the 
and the aſſembling of the ſtates. I hoſe, who 
entered into the league, promiſed to obey ſuch a ge- 


neral as ſhould be choſen for the defence of it, and 


the whole was confirmed by oath. The weak Henry 


ſubſcribed it at firſt in hopes of ſubduing the Hugo- 


nots;. the queen-mother, the Guiſes, the Pope, the 
King of Spain, many of the clergy, and multitudes of 


the people, became leaguers. When Henry perceived 
that Guiſe was aiming by this league to dethrone him, 


1576. 


he favoured the proteſtants, and they; obtained an edict 
for the free exerciſe of their religion: but edicts were 
vain things againſt the power of the league, and three 


civil wars raged in this reign. 


Gulſe's pretended: zeal for the Romiſh religion 8 
lured the clergy, and France was filled with ſeditious 
books and ſermons. The preachers of the league 
were the moſt furious of all ſermon-mongers. They 
preached up the excellence of the eſtabliſhed church, 
the neceſlity of uniformity, the horrour of hugonotiſm, 


the merit of killing the Hrant on the throne, (for ſo. 


they called the king) the genealogy of the houſe of 
Guiſe, and every thing elſe that could inflame the mad- 


neſs of party-rage. It is not enough to ſay that theſe 


abandoned clergymen diſgraced their office, truth 
bbliges us to add, they were protected, and preferred 
to dignities i in the church, both in France and Spain. 


The nearer the Guiſes W to the crown, the 
more 


Four years his,,majeſty deliberated, negotiated, and 
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more were they inflamed at the fight of it. They obig 1 
ed the king to forbid the exerciſe of the proteſtant xeli- 


gion. They endeavoured to exclude the King of Na- : 


varre, who was now the next heir to the throne, from 
the ſucceflion. They began to act ſo haughtily that 
Henry cauſed both the duke and the cardinal to be 
aſſaſſinated. The next year he himſelf was aſſaſſinated 1588. 
by a friar. Religion flouriſhes where nothing elſe can 1589. 
grow, and the reformation diffuſed itſelf more and 
more in this reign. The exiles at Geneva filled France 

with a new tranſlation of the bible, with books, letters, 
catechiſms, hymns, and preachers, and the people, con- 
traſting the religion of Chriſt with the religion of Rome, 
entertained a moſt ſerious averſion for the latter. 

In the laſt king ended the family of Valois, and the 
next heir was Henry IV. of the houſe of Bourbon, King 
of Navarre. His Majeſty had been educated a prote- 
ſtant, and had been the protector of the party, and the 
proteſtants had reaſon to expect much from him on 
his aſcending the throne of France: but he had many 
difficulties to ſurmount, for could the men, who would 
not bear a hugonot ſubject, bear a hugonot king? 
Some of the old faction diſputed his title, and all in- 
ſiſted on a chriſtian king. Henry had for him, on the 
one ſide, almoſt all the nobility, the whole court of 
the late king, all proteſtant ſtates and princes, and the 
old hugonot troops: on the other, he had againſt him, 
the common people, moſt of the great cities, all the 
parliaments except two, the greateſt part of the'tlergy, 
the pope, the King of Spain, and moſt catholick ftates. 


fought, | but could not gain Paris. At length, the 
league ſet up a king of the houſe of Guile, and Henry. 
found that the throne was inacceſſible to all but pa- 

piſts, he therefore renounced hereſy before Dr. Benoit, _ 
a moderate papiſt, and profeſſed his / converfion to 
7 7015 Paris opened its gates, the Pope ſent an ab- 1594. 
olution, and Henry became a moſt chriſtian king. Every 1 
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ey entertainment for the prodigal. 
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man may rejoice that his virtue is not yu to the trial 
of refuſin a crown! 


When his majeſty got to his palace in Paris he 
thought proper to conciliate his new friends by ſhew- 


ing them particular eſteem, and played, at dy the 


firſt evening with a lady of the houſe of Guiſe, the 
moſt violent leaguer in all the party. His old fer- 
vants, who had ſhed rivers of blood to bring the houſe 
of Bourbon to the throne, thought themſelves neglect- 
. ed, While the proteſtants were fli ghted, and while 
thoſe, who had followed the league, were diſengaging 
themſelves from it on advantageous conditions, one 
of the king's old friends ſaid. We do not envy your 
killing the fatted calf for the prodigal ſon, provided 
you do not ſacrifice the obedient ſon to make the bet- 
I dread thoſe bar- 
ins, in which things are given up, and nothing got 
but, mere words, the words of thoſe who hitherto have 
no words at all. uu: {- 


to the higheſt degree of wretchedneſs. He had offered 
violence to his conſcience by embracing popery, and 
he had ſtirred up a general diſcontent among the French 
eee The Queen of England, and the proteſtant 
ates, reproached him bitterly, 
acknowledge him till the Pope had abſolved him in 
form, the King of Spain caballed for the crown, ſeveral 
eit ies held out againſt him, many of the clergy thought 
him an hypocrite, and refuſed to inſert his name in the 
publick prayers of the church, the lawyers publiſhed 
| libels againſt him, the Jeſuits threatened to aſſaſſinate 
him, and actually attempted to do it. In this delicate 


and difficult ſituation, though his majeſty manifeſted 


the frailty of humanity by renouncing proteſtantiſm, 
yet he extricated himſelf and his ſubjects from the fatal 
labyrinths in which they were all involved, ſo that he 
deſervedly acquired even from his enemies the epithet 
1 though his friends durſt not give him that of Good. 


Y "Ee 
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By aſcending the throns of France, Henry had rife 


the league refuſed to . 


The king had been ſo well acquainted with the pro- 
teſtants, that he perfectly knew their principles, and, 
could he have acted as he would, he would have in- 
ſtantly granted them all they wanted. Their enemies 


OW 

the bad falſely ſaid, that they were enemies to government: 
the but the king knew better, and he alſo knew that the 
er- claims of his family would have been long ago buried 


in oblivion, had not the proteſtants ſypported them. 
-&- WE Marſhal Biron had been one chief inſtrument of bring- 
nile ing him to the throne. The marſhal was not a good 
ing hugonot, nor did he profeſs to be a papiſt: but he eſ- 
"ne pouſed the proteſtant party, for he was a man of great 
zur ſenſe, and he hated violence in religion; and there 
led were many more of the ſame caſt. Parties, however, 
et- ran fo high that precipitance would have loſt all, and 
ar- Henry was obliged to proceed by flow and cautious 
20 ſteps. | | - 38 
Ve The deputies of the reformed churches ſoon waited 
on his majeſty to congratulate him, and to pray for 
ſen liberty. The king allowed them to hold a general 
ed aſſembly, and offered them ſome flight ſatisfaction: 
nd but the hardy veteran Hugonots, who had ſpent their 
ch days in the field, and who knew alſo that perſons, who 
nt WM were of approved fidelity, might venture to give the 
to. king their advice without angering him, took the li- 
in berty of reminding him that they would not be paid 
ral in compliments for ſo many ſignal ſervices. Their 
cht anceſtors, and they had ſupported his right to the 
he crown along with their on right to liberty of con- 
ed ſcience, and as Providence had granted the one, they 
ite expected that the other would not be denied. The 
ite king felt the force of theſe remonſtrances, and ven- 
ed tured to allow them to hold provincial afſemblies ; after 
m, a while, to convene a wachen ſynod, and, as ſoon as 
tal he could, he granted tiſem the famous Epict or 


he- NAN TZ. Ik Ae 3 2 
et The Edict of Nantz, which was called perpetual, and 


vrevocabie, and which contained ninety-two articles, 
> Hae 8 7 - befide © 
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beſide fifty-fix ſecret articles, granted to the proteſtants 


| liberty of conſcience, and the free exerciſe of religion; 


many churches in all parts of France, and judges of 


their own' perſuaſion ; a free acceſs to all places of ho- 
nour and dignity ; great ſums of money to pay off their 
troops; an hundred places as pledges of their future 
ſecurity, and certain funds to maintain both their 

reachers and their garriſons. The king did not ſend 
this edict to be regiſtered in parhament till the Pope's 
legate was gone out of the kingdom, ſo that it did not 
get there till the next year. Some of the old party in 
the houſe boggled at it very much, and particularly 
becauſe the Hugonots were hereby qualified for offices, 
and places of truſt : but his majeſty ſent for ſome of 
the chiefs to his cloſet, made them a moſt pathetick 

ſpeech on the occaſion, and with ſome difficulty, 


brought them to a compliance. It is eaſy to conceive 


that the king might be very pathetick on this occaſion, 
for he had ſeen and ſuffered enough to make any man 


ſo. The meaneſt Hugonot ſoldier could not avoid 


the pathos, if he related his campaigns. But it is very 
credible, that it was not the pathos of his majeſty's 
language, but the power in his hand, that affected theſe 
intolerant ſouls. | 25 N 

No nation ever made a more noble ſtruggle for reco- 


vering liberty of conſcience out of the rapacious hands 


of the papal prieſthood than the French. And one 
may venture to defy the moſt ſanguine friend to intole- 
rance to prove, that a free toleration hath, in any coun- 
try, at any period, produced ſuch calamities in ſociety 


as thoſe, which perſecution produced in France. After 


a million of brave men had been deftroyed, after nine 
civil wars, after four pitched battles, after the beſieg- 
ing of ſeveral hundred places, after more than three 
hundred engagements, after poiſoning, burning, aſſaſ- 
finating, maſſacreing, murdering in every form, France 
is forced to ſubmit to what her wiſe Chancellor de 
L'Hoſpital had at firſt propoſed, a TREE * 
| | Mo 
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Moſt of the zealous leaguers voted for it, becauſe they 
had found by experience, they ſaid, that violent proceedings 
in matters of religion prove more deftruſtive than oy: Hing. 
A noble teſtimony from enemies mouths! _ 

France now began to taſte the ſweets of peace, the 
king employed himſelf in making his ſubjects happy, 
and the far greater part of his ſubjects endeavoured to 
render him of The proteſtants applied themſelves to 
= care of their churches, and, as they had at this time 

t many able miniſters, they flouriſhed, and in- 
d the remaining part of this reign. The dodrine 
of their churches was calviniſm, and their diſcipline 
was preſbyterian, after the Genevan plan. Their 
churches were ſupplied by able paſtors; their univer- 


fities were adorned with learned and pious profeſſors, 


ſuch as Caſaubon, Daille, and others, whoſe praiſes are 
in all the reformed churches; their provincial, and 


national ſynods were regularly convened, and their peo- 


ple were well, governed. Much pains were taken with 
the king to alienate his mind from his proteſtant ſub- 
jects: but no motives could influence him. He knew 
the worth of the men, and he protected them till his 


death. This great prince was hated by the Popiſh 


clergy for his lenity, and was ſtabbed in his coach by May 14, 
the execrable os whoſe name inſures one with 1610. 
horrour and 

Lewis XIII. was not quite nine years of age, when 
he ſucceeded his father Henry. The firſt act of the 
queen- mother, who had the regency during the king's 
minority, was the confirmation of the Edict of Nantz. 
Lewis confirmed it again, at his majority, promiſing, 16; * 
to obſerve it inviolable. The proteſtants deſerved a - 
confirmation of their privileges at his hands; for they 
had taken no part in the civil wars and diſturbances, - 
which had troubled his minority. They, had been ear- 
neſtly ſollicited to intermeddle with goyemnmanes but 
they had wiſely avoided it. 


Lewis was a weak ambition man, bean as jealous *. 
5 $ 
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his power to exceſs, though he did not know wherein 
it conſiſted... He was ſo void of prudence, that he 


could not help exalting his flatterers into favourites, 
and his favourites into exceſſive power. He was ſo 


timorous that his favourites became the objects of his 
hatred, the moment after he had elevated them to au- 


thority; ; and he was fo callous that he never lamented 
a favourite's death or downfall. By a ſolemn act of de- 


votion, attended with all the farce of pictures, maſſes, 


proceſſions, and feſtivals, he conſecrated his perſon, 
his dominions, his crown and his ſubjects to the Vir- 


gin Mary, defiring her to defend his kingdom, and to 
inſpire him with grace to lead a holy life. The popiſh 


clergy adored him for thus ſanctifying their ſuperſti- 
tions by his example, and he, 1n return, lent them his 
power to puniſh his proteſtant ſubjects, whom he hated. 


His panegyriſts call him Lewis he juſt: but they ought | 
to acknowledge that his majeſty did nothing to merit 


the title till he found himſelf a dying. 

Lewis's prime miniſter was an artful, derben 
clergyman, who, before his elevation, was a country 
biſhop, and, after it, was known by the title of Car- 
dinal de Richlieu: but the moſt proper title for his 
eminence is that, which ſome hiſtorians give him, of 
the Jupiter Maclator of France. He was a man of great 
ability: but of no merit. Had his virtue been as great 
as his capacity, he ought not to have been intruſted 
with government, becauſe all cardinals take an oath to 


the Pope, and although an oath does not bind a bad 
man, yet as the taking of it gives him credit, ſo the 


breach of it ruins all his proſpects among thoſe, with 
whom he hath taken it. 

The Jeſuits, who had been baniſhed from France 
for attempting the life of Henry IV. had been recalled, 


and reſtored to their houſes, and one of their ſociety, 
under pretence of being reſponſible as an hoſtage for 


the whole fraternity, was allowed to attend the king. 


a The Jeſuits, 1 this — gained the greateſt honour | 


and 


e * 


and power, and, as they 


advantage. 2. 


n 
pilgrimage, 


years to a height 


one opinion of this ſociety 


. . 


b 4 
* 


that aftoniſhed all Eur 


mati 1 in France. : \ 


i - 


ear, and how to improve his credulity to their own 
This dangerous ſociety was firſt formed. by Ignatius iu 
Loyola, a Spaniſh deſerter, who, being frighted out of 
a wound, took it into his head to go on 


and to form a religious ſociety for the ſup» 

port of the catholick faith. The Popes, who knew _ 

how to avail themſelves of enthuſiaſm in church g- 
vernment, directed this grand ſpring of human action 

to ſecular purpoſes, and, by canonizing the 

and arranging the order, elevated the ſociety in a few 

urope. It was 

, that the authority of kings 


ex, 
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is inferior to that of the people, and that they may be = 


puniſhed-by- the people in certain caſes, It was ano- 
ther maxim with them, that ſovereign 
received from the hand of God a ſword to 
reticks. The Jeſuits did not invent theſe doctrines; 
but they drew ſuch conſeq 


uences from them as were 


princes have 


he- 


moſt prejudicial to the publick tranquillity: for, from _ - 


and declared that the au 


court and the clergy 


ö - ae of theſe two principles, they 2 
that an heretic prince ought to be de poſed a, and tha 

hereſy ought to be: extirpated by fire and ſword, in 
caſe it could not be extirpated otherwiſe. In confor- 
mity to the firſt of theſe | 
France had been murdered ſucceſſively, under 
that they were fautors of hereticks. The parliament 
in this reign condemned the firſt as a pernicious tenet, 
pendent only on God: but the laſt principle, that re- 
lated to the extirpation of hereſy, as it flattered the 
„ came into vogue. Jus divenum 


rinciples, two kings 


ext 


came popular argumentation, Princes MAY put bereticks 


to death; therefore they ouch to put them to death. 
power, by 
publiſhing 


Richlieu, who 
23 Vor. I. 


had wrigged hum into 


k 
7 
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publiſhing a ſcandalous libel on the proteſtants of 
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France, adviſed the king to eſtabliſh his authority, by 


extirpating the inteſtine evils of the kingdom. He 
_ aſſured his majeſty that the Hugonots had the power 


of doing him miſchief, and that it was a principle with 


them, that kings might be depoſed by the people. 


The proteſtants replied to his invectives, and expoſed. 


the abſurdity of his 1 Richlieu reaſoned thus: 


John Knox, the Scotch reformer, did not believe the 
divine authority of kings. Calvin held a correſpon- 
dence with Knox, therefore Calvin did not believe it. 


The French reformed church derived its doctrine from 
Calvin's church of Geneva, therefore the firſt Hu- 


gonots did not believe it. The firſt Hugonots did not 
zelieve it, therefore the preſent Hogonots do not be- 
lieve it. No man, who valued the reputation of a 


man of ſenſe, would have ſcaled the walls of pre- 


ferment with ſuch a ridiculous ladder as this | 
'The king, intoxicated with deſpotical principles, 


followed the fatal advice of his miniſter, and 


1620. 


with his patrimonial province of Bearn, where he 
cauſed the catholick religion to be eſtabliſned. The 


Hugonots broke out into violence, at this attack on 


95 their liberties, whence the king took an opportunity 


to recover ſeveral places from them, and at laſt made 


peace with them on condition of their demoliſhing all 


their fortifications except thoſe of Montauban and Ro- 


chelle. Arnoux, the Jeſuit, who was a creature of Rich- 
heu's, was, at that time, confeſſor to Lewis the juſt. 


The politick Richlieu invariably purſued his de- 


ſign of rendering his maſter abſolute. By one art he 


ſubdued the nobility, by another the parliaments, and, 


as civil and religious liberty, live and die together, 


he had engines of all ſorts to extirpate hereſy. He pre- 


tended to have formed the deſign of re-uniting the two 


churches of proteſtants and catholicks. He drew off 


from the proteſtant party the Dukes of Sully, Bouillon, 
Lesdeguicres, Rohan, and many of the firſt os 
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of MW for he had the world, and its glory to go.to market | 
by withal; and he had to do with a race of men, who. 
Je were very different from their anceſtors. Moſt of them 


had either died for their profeſſion, or had fled out of 


th the kingdom, and ſeveral of them had ſubmitted to | 
le. practiſe mean trades, in foreign countries, for their 


ed ſupport: but theſe were endeayouring to. ſerve God 
8: and mammon, and his eminence was a fit caſuiſt for 
he ſuch conſciences. TORE | | 8 
n- The proteſtants had reſolved, in a general aſſembly, .. = 
it. to die rather than to ſubmit to the loſs of their liber- , 
m ties: but their. king was weak, their prime miniſter. Bo 
u- uas wicked, their clerical enemies were powerful and 
ot implacable, and they were obliged to bear thoſe in- "4 
e- fractions of edicts, which their oppreſſors made every Z 
2 day. At length, Richlieu determined to put a period 3 
e to their hopes by the taking of Rochelle. The city "2 
; was beſieged both by ſea and land, and the efforts of 
8, the beſieged were at laſt overcome by famine, for they 
an had lived without bread for thirteen weeks, and, of 
ne eighteen thouſand citizens, there were not above five 
he thouſand left. The ſtrength of the proteſtants was 625. 
on broken by this ſtroke, Montauban agreed now to de- 
ty moliſh its works, and the juſt king confirmed anew the 
de' perpetual and irrevocable edit of Nantz, as far as it 
all concerned a free exerciſe of religion. 
FRY The cardinal, not content with temporal power, had 
h ſtill another claim on the proteſtants of a ſpiritual 
kind. Cautionary towns muſt be given up to that, 
e- and conſcience to this. He fuffered the edict to be 
1e infringed every day, and he was determined not to ſtop 
d, till he had eftabliſhed an uniformity in the church, 
r, without the obtaining of which, he thought, ſome- 
e- thing was wanting to his maſter's power. The pro- : 
70 teſtants did all that prudence could ſuggeſt. They ſent 
ff the famous Amyraut to court to complain to the king 
n, of the infraction of their edicts. Mr. Amyraut was a 1631. 
7: proper perſon to go on this buſineſs. He had an ex _ 
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 treme attachment to the-dodtine of paſſive Obedience, 
this rendered him agreeable to the court: and he had 


declared for no obedience in matters of conſcience, 
and this made him dear to the proteſtants. The ſynod 


ordered him not to make his ſpeech to the king kneel- 


ing, as the deputies of the former ſynod had done: but 
to procure the reſtoring of the privilege, which they 


formerly enjoyed, of ſpeaking to the king, ſtanding, - 


as the other eccleſiaſticks of the kingdom were allowed 
to do. The cardinal ftrove, for a whole — 
to make Amyraut ſubmit to this tacit acknowledge- 


ment of the clerical character in the popiſh clergy, and 
of the want of it in the reformed miniſters. But Amyraut 
perſiſted in his claim, and was introduced to the king 


ads the ſynod had defired. The whole court was charm 
with the deputy's talents and deportment, Richlieu 


had many conferences with him, and, if negociation + 


could have accommodated the diſpute between arbi- 
trary power and upright conſciences, it would have 
been ſettled now. He. was treated with the utmoſt 
politeneſs, and diſmiſſed. If he had not the pleaſure 
of reflecting that he had obtained the liberty of his 
party, he had, however, the peace that ariſeth from a 


conſciouſneſs of having uſed a proper mean to obtain 
it. The ſame mean was tried, ſome time after, by the 


inimitable Du Boſc, whom his countrymen call a PER- 
FECT ORATOR, but alas! he was eloquent in vain. 
The affairs of the proteſtants waxed every day worſe 
and worſe. They ſaw the clouds gathering, and they 


dreaded the weight of the ſtorm : but they knew not 


whither to flee. Some fled to England, but no peace 
was there. Laud, the tyrant of the Engliſh church, 


had a Richlieu's heart without his head, he perſecuted 


them, and, in conjunction with Wren, and other ſuch 
churchmen, drave them' back to the infinite damage 
of the manufactures of the kingdom. It muſt affect 


i, Every liberal eye to ſee ſuch Profeſſors as Amyraut, 


Cap el, and De La Place, ſuch miniſters as Meftrezat 
and Blondel, who would have been an honour 'to any 
ran | A community, 
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community, driven to the fad alternative of flying their 
country, or of violating their conſciences. But their 
time was not yet fully come. 


Cardinal Richliew's hoary head went down to the 


ve, without the tears of his maſter, and with the 
atred of all France. The king ſoon followed him, 


comp N in the words of Job, 32 weary of 
e 


my life. The proteſtants had increaſed greatly in num- 


bers in this — though they had loſt their power; 
for they were now computed to exceed: two millions. 


So true is it, that violent meaſures in religion weaken 


the church that employs them. 


Lewis XIV. was only in the fifth year of his age at n 


the demiſe of his father. The queen- mother Was 
inted ſole regent during his minority, and Cardi- 
NT Zarine, a creature of Richlieu's, was her prime 


- miniſter. The edict of Nantz was confirmed by the re. 


gent, and again by the king at- his majority. But it 
was always.the cool determination of the miniſter to 


follow the late Cardinal's plan, and to revoke it as ſoon 
as he could, and he ſtrongly impreſſed the mind of the | 


king with the expedience of it. 


Lewis, who was 2 perfe& tool to the n Gi. 
lowed the advice of Mazarine, of his confeſſors, and 
of the clergy about him, and as ſoon as he took the 


management of affairs into his own hand, he made a 


firm reſolution to defray the Proteſtants. He tried 
to weaken them by bu yng off their great men, and he 


had but too much fu Some, indeed, were ſu- 


perior to this ſtate· trick, and it was a noble anſwer 


which the Marquis be Bougy gave, when he was offered 
a maſhal's aff and any government that -he might 


make choice d provided he would turn papiſt. Could 


4 be prevailed on, 141d 2 to betray my God, for a mar- 


I maght betray my king # 


my ſervices are acceptable, and that the 


* * 
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Was his majeſty ſo little verſed in the knowledge of 3 
mankind, as not to know that ſaleable virtue is ſeldom * 
worth buying ? 1 „ w/o \ 
be king uſed another art as mean as the former. 8 
He exhorted the biſhops to take care, that the points 8 
in controverſy betwixt the catholicks and calviniſts 8 
-ſhould be much infiſted on by the clergy, in their ſer- 2 
mons, eſpecially in thoſe places that were moſtly in- df 
| Habited by the latter, and that a good number of miſ- 8 
ſionaries ſhould be ſent among them to convert them | 
to the religion of their anceſtors, It ſhould ſeem, at ft 
firſt view, that the exerciſe of his majeſty's power in f. 
this way would be formidable to the proteſtants, for, 8 
as the king had the nomination of eighteen archbiſhops, *. 
a hundred and nine biſhops, and ſeven hundred and a 
fifty abbots, and as theſe dignitaries governed the in- | tt 
ferior clergy, it is eaſy to ſee that all the Popiſh' clergy P! 
of France were creatures of the court, and ſeveral of Þe 
them were men of good learning. But the ptoteſtants tt 
had no fears on this head. They were excellent "= 
ſcholars, maſters of the controverſy, hearty in the ſer- of 
vice, and the mortifications, to which they had been fe 
long accuſtomed, - had taught them that temperate 55 
i hs, which is ſo eſſential in the inveſtigating and ha 
ſupporting of truth. They publiſhed, therefore, un- ſe 
anſwerable arguments for their non-conformity. The wi] 
famous Mr, Claude, paſtor of the church at Charenton, on 
near Paris, wrote @ defence of the reformation, which all thi 
the clergy of France could not anſwer. The biſhops, MW <* 
however, anſwered the proteſtants all at once, by pro- th 
curing an edict which forbad them to print. _ 
I be king, in proſecution, of his deſign, excluded the off 
calviniſt from his houſhold, and from all other em- MW ©" 
ployments of honour and profit; he ordered all the ſor 
courts of juſtice, erected by virtue of the edi& of 4 


Nantz, to be aboliſhed, and, in lieu of them, made ſe- 
veral laws in favour of the catholick religion, which 
debarred from all liberty of abjuring the catholick 


* 
* 
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of doctrine, and reſtrained thoſe proteſtants, who had J 

Ta embraced it, from returning to their former opinions, f 
i under ſevere puniſhments. He ordered ſoldiers to be „ 

. quartered in their houſes till they changed their reli es 

5 gion. He ſhut up their churches, and forbad the mi- 5 

18 niſterial function to their clergy, and, where his com- | 

"i mands were not readily obeyed, he levelled their A 

. | churches with the ground. At laſt he revoked the edi& Oct. a, 

75 of Nantz, and baniſhed them from the kingdom. 1685. 

=; A thouſand dreadfuliblows, ſays Mr. Saurin, were . 

af ſtruck at our afflicted churches before that, which de- LE 

in ſtroyed them: for our enemies, if 1 may uſe ſuch an 

r, expreſſion, not content with ſeeing our ruin, endea- 

by voured to taſte it. One while, edicts were publiſhed 


. againſt thoſe, who, foreſeeing the calamities that 
| threatened our churches, and not having power to 
35 | prevent them, defired only the ſad confolation of not | 
— being ſpectators of their ruin. Another while, againſt Aug. 


8 thoſe, who, through their weakneſs, had denied their 1669. 
4 religion, and who, not being able to bear the remorſe 
TE of their conſciences, defired to return to their firſt pro- 
25 feſſion. One while, our paſtors were forbidden to ex. May, 
CA erciſe their diſcipline on thoſe of their flocks, who 297% 


4d had abjured the truth. Another while, children of June, 
ſeven years of age were allowed to embrace doctrines, 2980. 

Ko which, the church of Rome allows, are not level to the June, 
capacities of adults. A college was ſuppreſſed, and 16817. 
all then a church ſhut up. Sometimes we were forbid to Jan. 
s, convert infidels; and ſometimes to confirm thoſe in 1683. 

oo the truth, whom we had inſtructed from their infancy, | 
and our paſtors were forbidden to exerciſe their paſtoral 
* office any longer in one place than three years. Some- 
times the printing of our books was prohibited, and 
ſometimes thoſe which we had printed were taken 
of away. One while, we were not ſuffered to preach in a 8 
I church, and another while, we were puniſhed for 
eh preaching on its ruins, and at length we wer fr. 
— bidden to worſhip God in Zn at all, Now we were 


". unjuſt 


promiſed to turn catholicks.” Theſe cruel 
: _ Ings made eight hundred THOR LN wg quit the 


+ fog cples, it muſt be always a hazardous, and often an 
attempt, to aſſign the true motives of men's | 
| conduct. Bu F 


ene in France; 


dom on pain of death. Here, we ſaw the glorious re- 
wards of ſome e and there, 
we beheld others, who had the to _ pin 
a haling to a dungeon, a ſcaffold, or a galley. 

we ſaw our perſecutors drawing on a ledge the —4 
bodies of thoſe, who had expired on the rack. There, 


we beheld a falſe friar tormenting a dying man, who 
+ was terrified, on the onechand, with the fear of hell if 


he ſhould apoſtatize, and, on the other, with the fear 
of leaving his children without bread, if he ſhould 


continue in the faith: yonder, they were tearing chil- 


dren from their parents, while the tender parents were 


ſhedding more tears for the loſs of their ſouls, than 


for that of their bodies, or lives.” 
It is impoſſible to meet with parallel inſtances 4 


cruelty among the heathens in their perſecutions of the 


primitive chriſtians. The bloody butchers, who were 
ſent to them under the name of Dragoons, invented a 


thouſand torments to tire their patience, and to force 


an abjuration from them. They caſt ſome, ſays 
Mr. Claude, into la ge Thy d took them out when 


- they were half roaſted d others with large 


ropes under their e. and: unged them ſeveral 


times into wells, till they promiſed to renounce their 


religion. They tied then Me criminals on the rack, 


and poured wine with a funnel into their mouths, till, 


being intoxicated, they declared that they conſented 


to turn catholicks. Some they flaſhed and cut with 


penknives, others they took by the noſe with red hot 
es and led them * e eee 


1 
E the fame Aten trap: e fee die prin» 


tice, 


baniſhed, then we were forbidden to quit the king⸗ 
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| tice, and they deſerve cenſure, or commendation, 26% . 


cording to the obvious good, or evil, which they pro- 
duce in ſociety. The art of governing requires a fu- 
perior genius, and a ſuperior genius hides, like a lofty 
mountain, its ſummit in the clouds. In ſome caſes, 

a want of capacity, and in others a fund of 
would prevent a ſubje&'s comprehenſion of his prince's 
projects, and conſequently, his approbation of the 
prince's meaſures; and for theſe reaſons, the cabinets + 
of princes ſhould be the leaſt acceſſible, and their hearts 
the moſt impenetrable parts of their dominions: but 
when the prince would reduce his projects to practice, 
and cauſe his imaginations to become rules of action 
to his ſubjects, he ought to give a reaſon for his con- 
duct, and, if his conduct be rational, he will do ſo, for 
as all law is founded in reaſon, fo reaſon i is its beſt ſup- 
port. In ſuch a caſe, the nature of the thing, as well 
as the reſpect, that is due to the rank of the prince, 
would require us to be either mute, or modeſt, on the 
motive; and the ſame reaſons would require us to con- 


ſider the reaſonableneſs or unreaſonableneſs of the lam, 


for if it be not reaſon, it ought not to be law; and 
nothing can prevent our feeling the good, or ill effetis 


of the Whole action. 


To disfranchiſe and to baniſh, to ngriſow, and to 5 


execute, ſome members of ſociety are partial evils: 


but they are alſo ſometimes general benefits, and the 


excifion of a part may be eſſential to the preſervation 


of the whole, The inflicting of theſe puniſhments on 


the French proteſtants might poſſibly be eſſential to 
the ſafety of the whole nation; or perhaps his majeſty 
might think it eſſential to monarchy; perhaps the 


clergy might think it eſſential to orthodoxy z perhaps | — 
the financiers, and the king's miſtreſſes, might think it 
eſſential to the making of their fortunes : but we have | 

nothing to do with theſe private views, the queſtions 

are, Was it eſſential to the general ſafety and happinels 
of W Was it agrecable to the e 


dictates 7 


. Memoirs of the Reformation in France. 
- dictates of right reaſon? Was it conſiſtent with the 
- ſound approved maxims of civil polity? In theſe views, 
we venture to ſay, that the repeal of the edict of Nantz, 
which had been the ſecurity of the proteſtants, was an 
action irrational and irreligious, inhuman and ungrate- 
ful, perfidious, impolitick and weak. If reſpect to 
religion and right reaſon, were to compoſe a juſt title 
for the perpetrator of ſuch a crime, it might call him 
a moſt inbuman tyrant: certainly it would not call him 
a moſt chriſtian king. | e 
It was an irrational act, for there was no fitneſs be- 
tween the puniſnment and the ſuppoſed crime. The 
crime was a mental error: but penal laws have no in- 
ternal operation on the mind. It was irreligious, for 
religion ends where perſecution begins. An action 
may begin in religion: but when it proceeds to injure 
a perſon, it ceaſeth to be religion, it is only a denomi- 
nation, and a method of acting. It was inbuman, for 
it cauſed the moſt ſavage cruelties. It was as ungrate- 
ful in the houſe of Bourbon to murder their old ſup- 
porters as it was magnanimous in the proteſtants, un- 
der their ſevereſt perſecutions, to tell their murderer, 
they thougbt that blood well employed, which had been 
pDpilt in ſupporting the juſt claim of the houſe of Bourbon to 
' the throne. It was, to the laſt degree, perfidious, for 
the edit of Nantz had been given by Henry IV. for 
a PERPETUAL and IRREVOCABLE decree; it had been 
confirmed by the ſucceeding princes, and Lewis XIV. 
; himſelf had aſſigned in the declaration the loyalty of 
bhe proteſtants as a reaſqn of the confirmation: My 
' ſubjetts of the pretended reformed religion, ſays he, have 
given me unqueſtionable proofs of their affettion and loyalty. 
It had been ſworn to by the governors and lieutenants 
general of the provinces, by the courts of parliament, 
3 and by all the officers of the eourts of juſtice. What 
* national perjury ! Is it enough to ſay as this perjured 
© monarch did, My grandfather Henry IV. loved you, and 
Mi vas obliged to you. My father, Lewis XIII. feared 4 ; 
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and wanted your affiftance. But T neitber love you, nor ftar 


| you, and do not want your ſervices ? The ill policy of it is 


confeſſed on all fides. Where is the policy of baniſh- 
ing eight hundred thouſand people, who declare that 


a free exerciſe” of religion ought not to injure any 
man's civil rights, and, on this principle, ſupport the 


king's claim to the crown, as long as he executes the 
duty of his office? Where 1s the policy of doing this 
in order to ſecure a ſet of men, who openly avow theſe 
propoſitions, the Pope is ſuperior to all law: It is right 


to kill that prince, whom the Pope excommunicates : If a 


prince become an Arian, the people ought to depoſe him ? 
Where is the policy of baniſhing men, whoſe doctrines 
have kept in the kingdom, during the ſpace of two 
hundred and fifty years, the ſum of two hundred and 
fifty millions of livres, which, at a moderate calcula- 


tion, would otherwiſe have gone to Rome for indul- 


gences, and annates, and other ſuch traſh ? Who was 
the politician, the Count d' Avaux, who, while he was 


ambaſſador in Holland, offered to prove that the re- 


fugees had carried out of France more than m_ 
millions of property, and adviſed the king to reca 


it, by recalling its owners? or the king, who refuſed 


to avail himſelf of this advice? Who was the politi- 


cian, the intolerant Lewis, who drove his proteftant 


ſoldiers and ſailors out of his ſervice ;' or the benevo- 
lent prince of Orange, who, in one year, raiſed three 
regiments of French refugee ſoldiers, commanded by 


their own officers, and manned three veſſels, at the 
ſame time, with refugee ſailors, to ſerve the Dutch, 


while France wanted men to equip her fleets? The 
proteſtants, having been for ſome time, excluded fam 
all offices, and not being ſuffered to enjoy any civil M & 


military. eniployments, had applied themſelves either 


to manufactures, or to the improving of their money _ 


in trade. Was it policy to baniſh a Monſ. Vincens, 


"who employed more than five hundred workmen ? Was 


it policy on the fide of that prince, who demoliſhed ma. 


nufactories, 
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nufactories, or on the fide of thoſe who ſet them up, 


by receiving the refugee manufacturers into ther 


kingdoms? Had England derived no more advantage 
from its hoſpitality to the refugees than the ſilk ma- 


1698. 


the refugees had carried away the manufacture of hats. 


nufacture, it would have amply repaid the nation. 


The memorials of the intendants of the provinces were 
full of ſuch complaints. The intendant of Rouen ſaid, 


The intendant of Poitiers ſaid, they had taken away 


the manufacture of druggets. In ſome provinces the 


commerce was diminiſhed ſeveral millions of livres in 
a year, and in ſome, half the revenue was ſunk. Was 
it policy in the king to provoke the proteſtant ſtates, 
and princes, ) who had always been his faithful allies 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and, at the ſame time, 
to ſupply them with eight hundred thouſand new ſub. 


jects? After all, it was a weak and fooliſh ſtep, for the 


proteſtants were not extirpated. There remained al- 
moſt as many in the kingdom as were driven out of 
it, and even at this day, though now and then a preach- 


| er hath been hanged, and now and then a family mur- 


dered, yet the opulent province of Languedoc is full 
of proteſtants, the Lutherans have the univerſity of 
Alſace, neither art nor cruelty can rid the kingdom 
of them, and ſome of the greateſt ornaments of France 


now plead for a FREE TOLERATION. 


The refugees charge their baniſhment on the clergy 
of France, and they give very good proof of their 
aſſertion, nor .do they miſtake, when they affirm that 
their ſufferings are a part of the xeLIG10N of Rome, 


for Pope Innocent XI. highly approved of this per- 
ſecution. He wrote a brief to the king, in which he 


aſſured him that what he had done againſt the here- 


_ ticks of his kingdom would be immortalized by the 


Mar. 18, 
1689. 


elogies of the catholick church. He delivered a diſ- 
courſe in the conſiſtory, in which he ſaid, the mop 
chriſtian king's zeal, and pixrv, did cuunderfully appear 
in extirpating hereſy, and in clearing bis whole kingdom of 

OILY. 
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it in @ very few months, He ordered Te Deum to be 
ſung, to give thanks to God for this return of the he- 


reticks into the pale of the church, which was accord 


. — = 


ingly done with great pomp. If this perſecution were April 28. 


clerical policy, it was bad, and, if it were the religion 


of the French clergy, it was worſe. In either caſe the _ 


church procured great evil to the ſtate. Lewis XIV. 
was on the pinnacle of glory at the concluſion of the 
peace of Nimeguen, his dominion was, as it were, 
eſtabliſhed over all Europe, and was become an ine- 
vitable -prejudice to neighbouring nations: but here 
he began to extirpate hereſy, and here he began to fall, 
nor has the nation ever recovered its grandeur ſince. 
Proteſtant powers opened their arms to theſe vene- 
rable exiles. Abbadie, Ancillon, and others, fled to 


| Berlin. Baſnage, Claude, Du Boſc, and many more, 


found refuge in Holland. The famous Dr. Allis, 


| with numbers of his brethren, came to England. A 


great many families went to Geneva, among which 
was that of Saurin. ie e 


Mr. Saurin, the father of our author, was an mi- 


nent proteſtant lawyer at Niſmes, who, after the 
of the edict of Nantz, retired to Geneva. He was 
conſidered at Geneva as the oracle of the French lan- 


guage, the nature and beauty of which he 3 | 


underſtood. He had four ſons, whom he trained up 
in learning, and who were all ſo remarkably eloquent, 
that eloquence was faid to be hereditary in the fami- 
ly. The Reverend Lewis Saurin, one of the ſons, was 


afterward paſtor of a French church in London. 


Saurin, the father, died at Geneva. James, the author 


of the following ſermons, was born at Niſmes, and 
went with his father into exile, to Geneva, where he | 


profited very much in learning. 


In the ſeventeenth year of his age, Sarin quitrech ubs 
ſtudies to go into the army, and made a eampaign as 
a cadet in lord Galloway's company. The next * 
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| his captain gave him a pair of colours in his AR” I;1 
1696. which then ſerved in Piedmont : but the year-after, if 6; 


the Duke of Savoy, under whom Saurin ſerved, having th 
made his peace with France, Saurin quitted the 57 = 4 
feſſion of arms, for which he was never deſigned, and af 
returned to Geneva to ſtudy. | cit 
Geneva was, at that time, the reſiderice of ſome of ha 
che beſt ſcholars in Europe, who were in the higheſt WM x4 
eſtimation in the republick of letters. Pictet, Lewis tir 
Tronchin, and Philip Meſtrezat, were profeſſors of pr. 
divinity. there, Alphonſo Turretin was profeſſor of BW wi 
ſacred hiſtory, and Chouet, who was afterward taken WI 

from his profeſſorſhip, and admitted into the govern- Wl th, 
ment of the republick, was profeſſor of natural philo- hit 
Jlophy. The other departments were filled with men, ſer 
equally, eminent in their ſeveral profeſſions. Some of Wa 
them were natives of Geneva, others were exiles from ll clc 
Italy! and France, ſeveral were of noble families, and cor 
all of them were men of eminent piety. Under theſe we 

great maſters Saurin became a ſtudent, and particu- the 
larly applied himſelf to divinity, as he now began to we 

1696. think of devoting himſelf to the miniſtry. . To dedi- WM kir 
cate one's ſelf to the miniſtry in a wealthy; flouriſhing we 

.. church, where rich benefices are every day becoming ed 
vacant, requires very little virtue, and ſometimes only Wl he 

a ſtrong propenſity to vice: but to chooſe to be a mi- i bac 
niſter in ſuch a poor, baniſhed, perſecuted church as Go, 
that of the French proteſtants, argues a noble contempt ſen 

of the world, and a ſupreme, love to God, and to the cep 
ſouls of men. Theſe are the beſt teſtimonials, how- Wi roy 

1 Tim. iv. ever, of a young miniſter, whoſe profeſſion is, not to Ml the 
16. enrich, but to ave himſelf, and them who bear lim. Ml his 
1700. After Mr. Saurin had finiſhed his ſtudies, he viſited teſt 
Holland. and England. In the firſt he made a very Wl He 
ſhort ſtay : but in the laſt he ſtaid almoſt five years, and MI whi 
Preached with great acceptance among his fellow exiles lar, 

in London. Of his perſon an idea may be formed by an 

the annexcd Copper" which 1s ſaid to be a great Go 


likeneſs, 


0 


likeneſs, and for which I am indebted to my ingenious 
friend Mr. Thomas Holloway. His dreſs was that of 
the French clergy, the gown and caffock. His ad- 


dreſs was perfectly genteel, a happy compound of the 
affable and the grave, at an equal diſtance from ruſti- 
city and foppery. His voice was ſtrong, clear, and 
harmonious, and he never loſt the management of it. 
His ſtyle was pure, unaffected, and eloquent, ſome- 
times plain, and ſometimes flowery: but never im- 
proper, as it was always adapted to the audience, for 
whoſe ſake he ſpoke. An Italian acquaintance of mine, 
who often heard him at the Hague, tells me, that in 
the introductions of his ſermons he uſed to deliver 
himſelf in a tone modeſt and low; in the body of the 
ſermon, which was adapted to the underſtanding, he 
was plain, clear, and argumentative, pauſing at the 
cloſe of each period, that he might diſcover, by the 
countenances and motions of his hearers, whether they 
were convinced by his reaſoning; in his addreſſes to 
the wicked, (and it is a folly to preach as if there 
were none in our aſſemblies. Mr. Saurin knew man- 
kind too well) he was often ſonorous, but oftener a 
weeping ſuppliant at their feet. In the one he ſuſtain- 
ed the authoritative dignity of his office, in the other 
he expreſſed his maſter's, and his own benevolence to 


bad men, praying them in Chriſt's ftead to be reconciled toa Cor. v v 


God, In general, adds my friend, his preaching re- 
ſembled a plentiful ſhower of dew, ſoftly and imper- 
ceptibly infinuating itſelf into the minds of his nume- 
rous hearers, as the dew into the pores of plants, till 


0 the whole church was diſſolved, and all in tears under 


his ſermons. His doctrine was that of the French pra- 


teſtants, which, at that time, was moderate calvinmime 


He approved of the diſcipline of his own churches, 
which was preſbyterian. He was an admirable ſcho- 
lar, and, which were his higheſt encomiums, he had 
an unconquerable averſion to ſin, a ſupreme love to 


God and to the fouls of men, and a holy unblemiſhed 


bl 
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life, Certainly he had ſome. faults: but, as 1 have 


5 never heard of any, I can publiſh none. 


During his ſtay in England, he married a Miſs Ca- 


a therine Boyton, by whom he had a fon, named Philip, 


who ſurvived him; but whether he had any more chil- 


. dren I know not. Two years after his marriage he 
returned to Holland, where he had a mind to ſettle: 


but, the paſtoral. offices being all full, and meeting 
with no proſpect of a ſettlement, though his preach. 
ing was received with univerſal applauſe, he was pre- 
paring to return to England, when a chaplainſhip to 
ſome of the nobility at the Hague, with a ſtipend, 
was offered to him. This ſituation exactly ſuited his 
wiſhes, and he accepted the R 
The Hague, it is ſaid, is the fineſt village in Europe. 
It is the reſidence of the States General, of ambaſſa- 
dors and envoys from other courts, of a great number 
of nobility and gentry, and of a multitude of French 
refugees. The Princes of Orange have a ſpacious pa- 
lace here, and the chapel of the palace was given to 


the refugees for a place of publick — and, it be- 


ing too {mall to contain them, it was enlarged by a- 
bove half. This French church called him to be one 
of their paſtors. He accepted the call, and continued 
in his office till his death... He was conſtantly attended 


by a very crowded and brilliant audience, was heard 


Vith the utmoſt attention and pleaſure, and, what few 


miniſters can ſay, the effects of his miniſterial labours 


were ſeen in the holy lives of great numbers of his 
people. 
When the Princeſs of Wales, afterward G Ca: 


roline, paſfed through Holland in her way to England, 


Mr. Saurin had the honour of paying his reſpects to 


that illuſtrious lady. Her royal highneſs was pleaſed 
to fingle him out from the reſt of the clergy, who were 
preſent, and to ſay to him, Do not imagine that, being 


dazzled with the x 5 which this revolution ſeems to pro- 


| oth me, I have loft fight of that Gad, from whan it pro- 


ceeds. 
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extraordinary marks, that I cannot miſtake bis divine band; 
and, as I confider this long train of favours as immediately 
coming from him, to him alone I conſecrate them. It is 


not aſtoniſhing, that Saurin ſpeaks of this condeſcen- 
ſion with rapture. They are the kind and chriſtian 


actions of the governors of a, free people, and not the 


haughty airs of a French tyrant, inſulting his ſla ves, 
that attach and inflame the hearts of mankind. The 
hiſtory of this illuſtrious chriſtian queen is not written 


in blood, and therefore it is always read with tears f 


oratefnl jop. | 5 
Her royal highneſs was ſo well ſatisfied of Mr. Sau- 
rin's merit, that ſoon after her arrival in England ſhe 
ordered Dr. Boulter, who was preceptor to Prince 
Frederick, the father of his preſent majeſty, to write to 
Saurin to draw up a treatiſe on the education of 
princes. Saurin immediately obeyed the order, and 
prefixed a dedication to the young princes. The book 
was never printed: but as it obtained the approbation 
of the Princeſs of Wales, who was an incomparable 
judge, we may conclude that it was excellent in its 


kind. This was followed by a handſome preſent from 


the princeſs to the author. 


His moſt conſiderable work was entitled, Di/cour/es, 
hiftorical, critical and moral, on the moſt memorable events © 


of the old and new teſtament. This work was undertaken 


by the deſire of a Dutch merchant, who expended an 


immenſe ſum in the engraving of a multitude of cop- 
per-plates, which adorn the work. It conſiſts of fix 


folio volumes. Mr. Saurin died before the third was 
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ſiniſnhed: but Mr. Roques finiſhed the third, and 


added a fourth on the old teſtament; and Mr. de Beau- 


ſobre ſubjoined two on the new teſtament. The whole 
is replete with very extenſive learning, and well worth 
the careful peruſal of ſtudents in divinity. The firſt 


of theſe was tranſlated into Engliſh by Chamberlayne, - 


ſoon after its firſt publication in French, 
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EF 1. Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Saurin. 
Oa.ur author's diſſertation on the expedience of ſometimes. 1 
. * diſguifing the truth, raiſed a furious clamour againſt. , of 
2 him. He does not decide the queſtion ; but he ſeems _ tr 
to take the affirmative. This produced a paper war, gi 
and his antagoniſts unjuſtly cenſured his morals. The th 
mildneſs of his diſpoſition rendered him a deſirable th 
„ Opponent, for though he was ſure to conquer, yet he - 
ſubdued his adverſary ſo handſomely that the captive tre 
Was the better for his defeat. But others did not con- he 
trovert with ſo much temper. Some wrote againſt th 
i him, others for him. At length the ſynod decided the wl 
: diſpute in his favour. . ſe 
i He publiſhed a ſmall but valuable piece on 2b dc 
ftate of chriſtianity in France. It treats of many impor- „ 
tant points of religion, in controverſy between catho- be 
licks and proteſtants. There is alſo a ſmall catechiſm in 
of his publiſhing, which I_think worth the attention 
of fach as educate children in the firſt principles of - 
religion. . . h; 
There are twelve volumes of his ſermons. Some to 
are dedicated to his Majeſty George II. and the king of 
, was pleaſed to allow him a handſome penſion. Some he 
to her Majeſty Queen Caroline, while ſhe was Princeſs to 
of Wales. One to Count Waſſanaer, a Dutch noble- ck 
man. Two were dedicated to her Majeſty, after his te 
deceaſe, by his ſon. Profeſſor Dumont, and Mr. Huſ- p 
, lon, to whom Mr. Saurin left his manuſcripts, pub- m 
hſhed the reſt, and one volume is dedicated to the 3 
Counteſs Dowager of Albemarle. The Engliſh ſeem ti 
therefore to have a right to the labours of this great is 
ä.... iii. 1 . ä 
Mr. Saurin died at the Hague on Dec. 3oth, 1730, 0 
* moſt ſincerely regretted by all his acquaintances, as k 


well as by his church, who loſt in him a truly primi- 
tive chriſtian. miniſter, who ſpent his life in watching. 
over his flock, as one who knew he muſt give an account. 
In regard to this tranſlation, it was firſt undertaken. 
by the deſire of a ſmall circle of private friends, for 
| , 1 p our | 
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Memoirs of the Life of My. Sarin. 
our mutual edification. If I have ſuffered my pri vate | 


opinion to be prevailed over by others to print this 


tranſlation, it is not becauſe I think myſelf able to 
give language to Saurin: but becauſe I humbly hope 
that the ſentiments of the author may be conveyed to 
the reader by it. His ſentiments, I think, are, in ge- 
neral, thoſe of the holy ſcripture, and his manner of 


treating them well adapted to. impreſs them on the 


heart. I have endeavoured. not to diſguiſe his meaning, 


though I have not been able to adopt his ſtyle, for 


' which defect, though I print them by private ſub- 
ſcription, for the uſe of my friends, on whoſe can- 
dour I depend, yet I do not offer to publiſh them to the 
world for the language of Mr. Saurin. I ſhould have 


been glad to have pleaſed every ſubſcriber, by inſert- 


ing thoſe ſermons, which were moſt. agreeable to him, 
had I known which they were: but as this was im- 
poſſible, I have followed my own judgment, or per- 
haps expoſed my want of it. The firſt volume aims 
to ſecure the doctrine of a God, againſt the attacks 
of atheiſts. In the ſecond we mean to plead for the 
holy /criptures againſt deiſts. In the third, we intend 
to take thoſe ſerm6ns, which treat of the do##rines of 


chriſtianity, as we humbly conceive that the new 


teſtament is ſomething more than a ſyſtem of moral 


philoſophy. And the laſt volume we dedicate to 


moral ſubjects, becauſe we think chriſtianity a holy 


religion, productive of moral obedience in all its 


true diſciples. . To this ſecond edition a tb volume 


is added on miſcellaneous ſubjects. May the God of 


all grace bleſs the reading of them to the weakening 
of. the dominion of fin, and to the advancement of the 
kingdom of our bleſſed Redeemer, Jeſus Chriſt! 
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For when for the time ye ought to be teachers, ye have need 
that one teach you again, which be the firſt principles of 
be oracles of Cod, and are become ſuch as haue need of 


milk, and not of ſtrong meat. For every one that uſeth 
mill, is unſkilful in, the word of righteouſneſs : for be 


is a babe... But ſtrong meat. belongeth: 10 them that ate 
of full age, even thoſe who by" reaſon of age have their 


ſenſes exerciſed to. diſcern both; gaod and evil----There- 
. fore leaving the principles of the doctrine of Cbriſi, LET 
vs GO. o uro PERFECTION, not laying: again the 


foundation of repentance from dead works, and of faith 


towards God, of the doctrine of baptiſins, and of laying 


en of bands, and of reſurreFtion. of the dead, and of 


. : . 


elernal. judgment. Aud this will we de God perm 
I ashes ng ede rogrker which are fe 

connected, and I intend to, explain both in this 
diſcourſe. The laſt part of the text is a conſe- 
quence of the firſt. In the firſt, St. Paul reproves ſome 


chriſtians for their little knowledge ; in the laſt, he 


exhorts them to increaſe it : and the connection of both 
will appear, if you attend to the ſubject under his con- 


ſideration. The epiſtle to the Hebrews, which may 
be conſidered as the apoſtle's principal work, treats f 


the moſt difficult points of divinity and morality. In 
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particular, this is the idea that muſt be formed of 


_ Melchiſedec's Prieſthood, as a prefiguration of Jeſus 
Chriſt's. This myſterious ſubject the Apoſtle had 
begun to diſcuſs, but he had not proceeded far in it 
2 he found himſelf at a ſtand, by recollecting the 
character of thoſe to whom he was writing. He de- 
ſeribes them, in the text, as men who were grown old 
in the profeſſion of chriſtianity indeed, but who knew 
nothing more of it than its Arts principles! and he en- 
deavours to animate them with the laudable ambition 
of penetrating the nobleſt parts of that excellent ſyſtem 
of religion, which Feſus Chriſt © had publiſhed, and 
which his apoſtles had hoy mpg in all i its beauty, and 
in all its extent. 

This general notion of St. Pauls deſi FR in the words 
of my text, is the beſt comment on his meaning, and 
the beſt explication we can give, of his terms. 

By the firſt principles of the oracles of God, to which 
the Hebrews confiried themſelves, the apoſtle means 
the rudiments of that ſcience of which God is the ob- 
ject; that is, chriſtian divinity and morality: and theſe 
rudiments are here alſo called the principles of Chriſt,* 
that is, the firſt principles” of that doctrine which 
Jeſus Chriſt. taught. Theſe are compared to milk, 
which is given to children incapable of digeſting 
erong meat; and they are oppoſed to the profound 
knowledge of thoſe who have been habituated by long 
exerciſe to ſtudy and meditation, or as the apoſtle ex- 
preſſeth it, who by reaſon of ufe have their, 2 exerciſed 
70 diſcern beth good and evil. 

Ia this claſs St. Paul places, fiſt, repentance from dead 
works, and faith towards God. Theſe were the firſt 
truths, which the heralds of the goſpel preached to 
their hearers: to them they faid . 51 11 believe the 

el. | 
- Paul 'pliiccs in the ae claſs, call: the 
| doctrine of bapti rs that is, the confeſſion of faith 
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chat was required of ſuch as had reſolved to profeſs 
chriſtianity and to be baptized. Of ſuch perſons a con- 
feſſion was required, and their anſwers to certain queſ- 


tions were demanded. The formularies, that have been 


uſed on this occaſion, have been extremely diverſified 
at different places and in different times, but the moſt 


ancient are the ſhorteſt, and the moſt determinate. 


One queſtion, that was put to the catechumen, Was, 
Doft thou renounce the devil? to which he anſwered,” 7 
renounce him. Another was, Doſs thou believe i in Je us 


Chriſt ? to which he replied, I believe in him. St. Cy: 
prian calls theſe queſtions be baptiſmal mrs; ; 
and the anſwers are called by Tertullian the anſwer. of 


ſalvation : and we have a paſſage upon this article in an 


author till more reſpectable, I mean St. Peter, who 
ſays, Baptiſm doth alſo nom ſave us, not the putting away 


the 125 of the fleſh, but the anſiuer of a good conſcience to- 


wards Cod: 1 Epiſt. iii. 21. that is, the anſwer which 
was given by the catechumen before his baptiſm. 
Thirdly, Among the rudiments or firſt principles of 


chinſtiantey; St. Paul puts the laying on. of hands, by 


which we underſtand the gift of miracles, / which the 
apoſtles communicated by impoſition of hands to thoſe 


who embraced the goſpel. We have ſeveral inſtances 


of this in ſcripture, and a particular account of it in 
the eighth chapter of Acts. It is there ſaid, that 


Philip, having undeceived many of the Samaritans, | 


whom Simon the ſorcerer bad of a long time bewitched, 


baptized. both men and women, ver. 11, 12, 14, 17. and 
that the apoſtles, Peter and John, laid their hands on 
them, and by that ceremony communicated to W 


the gifts of the holy Ghoſt. 615 


The reſurrection of the dead, and eternal judgment, are 


two other articles which St. Paul places in the. ſame 


claſs : Articles believed by the weakeſt chriſtians, re- 


ceived by the greateſt part of the Jews, and admitted 


by. even many of the heathens. Now the apoſtle 
wiſhes that the Hebrews, hi theſe principles, would 


aſpire 
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aſpire to be perfect. Let us go on unto perfection, ſays 


he, let us proceed from the catechumen ſtate to a 
thorough acquaintance with that religion, which is 
wiſdom among them that are perfect; that is, a ſyſtem 
of doctrine which cannot be well underſtood by any 
except by ſuch as the heathens call perfect. They 
denominated thoſe perfe, who did not reſt in a ſuper- 
fictal knowledge of a ſcience, but who endeavoured 
thoroughly to underſtand the whole. This was the 
deſign of St. Paul in writing to the Hebrews ; and this 
is ours in addreſſing you. 5 he 
We will endeavour, firſt, to give you as exact and 
adequate a notion as we can of chriſtian divinity and 
morality, and from thence to infer, that you can neither 
ſee the beauty, nor reap the benefit of either of them, 
while -you confine yourſelves, as moſt of you do, to 
a few looſe principles, and continue unacquainted with 
the whole ſyſtem or body of religion. 5 
Secondly, We will inquire, why- any of us do 
confine our attention to theſe firſt truths, and never 
proceed to the reſt, _ rele ED ws 
Laſtly, We will give you ſome directions how to 
. Increaſe your knowledge, and to attain that perfection, 
to which St. Paul endeavoured to conduct the He- 
brews. This is the whole we propoſe to treat of in 
this diſcourſe. . 11 85 1 


I. It is evident from the nature of Chriſtianity, 


that you can neither ſee its beauties, nor reap its be- 
nefits, while you attend only to ſome looſe principles, 
and do not conſider the whole ſyſtem: for the truths 
of religion form a ſyſtem, a body of coherent doctrines, 
- Cloſely connected, and in perfect harmony. Nothing 
better diſtinguiſheth the accurate judgment of an 
orator or a philoſopher, than the connection of his 
orations or ſyſtems. Unconnected ſyſtems, orations, 
in which the author is determined only by caprice 
and chance, as it were, to place the propoſition which, 
follows after that which precedes, and that which 


precedes 


* 
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precedes before that which follows; ſuch orations and 
ſyſtems are leſs worthy of rational beings, than of crea- 
tures deſtitute of intelligence, whom nature has formed 
capable of uttering ſounds indeed, but not of forming 
ideas. Orations and ſyſtems ſnould be connected: each 
part ſhould occupy the place, which order and accu- 
racy, not caprice and chance, aſſign it. They ſnould 
reſemble buildings conſtructed according to the rules 
of art; the laws of which are never arbitrary, but fixed 
and inviolable, founded on the nature of regularity and 
proportion: or, to uſe St. Paul's expreſſion, each ſhould 
be a body fitly joined together, and compatied by that which 
every joint ſupplietb, Eph. iv. 16. 1 ee 
Let us apply this to the ſubject in hand. Nothing 
better proves the divinity of religion, than the con- 
nection, the harmony, the agreement of its component 
parts. I am aware that this grand characteriſtick of 


| chriſtianity hath occaſioned many miſtakes among 


mankind. Under pretence that a religion proceeding. 
from God muſt harmonize in its. component parts, 
men have licentiouſly contrived a chain of propoſitions 
to pleaſe themſelves. They have ſubſtituted a phan- 
tom of their own imagination, for that body of doctrine 
which God hath given us in the holy ſcriprures.— 
Hence ſo much obſtinacy in maintaining, after ſo 
much raſhneſs and preſumption in advancing ſuch. 
phantoms. For, my brethren, of all obſtinate peo- 
ple, none excel more in their dreadful kind, than thoſe 
who are prejudiced in favour of certain ſyſtems. - A 
man, who does not think himſelf capable of forming 
a connected ſyſtem, can bear contradiction, becauſe, 
if he be obliged to give up ſome of the propoſitions 
which he hath advanced, ſome others which he em- 
braces will not be diſputed, and what remain may in- 
demnify him for what he ſurrenders. But a man pre- 


poſſeſſed with an imaginary ſyſtem of his own has 


ſeldom ſo much teachableneſs. He knows, that if one 


link be taken away his chain falls to Pieges enge beg 
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there is no removing a ſingle ſtone from his building 
without deſtroying the whole edifice : he conſiders the 
upper ſkins which covered the tabernacle, as typical 
as the ark in the holy place, or the mercy-ſeat itſelf, 


The ſtaff, with which Jacob paſſed over Euphrates, 
and of which he ſaid, with my flaff I paſſed over this 


river, ſeems to him as much defigned by the Spirit of 
God to typify the croſs gn which Jeſus Chriſt redeemed 
the church, as the ſerpent of braſs which was lifted u 
in the deſart by the expreſs command of God himſelf. 
But if infatuation with ſyſtems hath occaſioned ſo 
many diforders in the church, the oppoſite diſpoſition, 
I mean, the obſtinate rejection of all, or the careleſs 
compoſition of ſome, hath been equally hurtful: for 
it is no leſs dangerous, in a ſyſtem of religion, to omit 


| what really belongs to it, than to incorporate any thing 


foreign from it. 

Let us be more explicit. There are two ſorts of 
truths in religion; truths of ſpeculation, and truths of 
practice. Each truth is connected not only with other 


truths in its own claſs, but truths of the firſt claſs are 


connected with thoſe of the ſecond, and of theſe parts 
thus united is compoſed that admirable body of doc- 


trine, which forms the ſyſtem of religion. 


There are in religion ſome truths of ſpeculation, 
there is a chain of doctrines. God is holy: this is 
the firſt truth. A holy God can have no intimate 
communion with unholy creatures: this is a ſecond 
truth which follows from the firſt. God, who can 


have no communion with unholy creatures, can have 


no communion with men who are unholy creatures: 


this is a third truth which - follows from the ſecond. 
Men, who are unholy creatures, being incapable as 


ſuch of communion with the happy God, muſt on 
that very account be entirely miſerable : this 1s a fourth 


truth which follows from the third. Men, who mult 
be abſolutely miſerable, becauſe they can have no com- 
munion with the holy, happy God, * objects 


of 
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of the compaſſion of that God, who is as loving and 
merciful as he is happy and holy: this is a fifth truth 
which follows from the fourth. This loving and 
merciful God is naturally inclined to relieve a multi- 
tude of his creatures, who are ready to be plunged into 
the deepeſt miſeries : this is a ſixth truth which follows 
from the fifth. 
Thus follow the thread of Jeſus Chriſt's theology, 
and you will find, as I ſaid, each part that compoſeth 
it depending on another, and every one giving another 
the hand. For, from the loving and merciful incli- 
nation of God to relieve a multitude of his creatures 
from a threatening abyſs of the deepeſt miſeries, fol- 
lows the miſſion of Jeſus Chriſt; becauſe it was fit 
that the remedy choſen of God to relieve the miſeries 
of men ſhould bear a proportion to the cauſes which 
produced it. From the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt's miſ- 
ſion follows the neceſſity of the Spirit of God: becauſe 
it would have been impoſſible for men to have diſ- 
covered by their own ſpeculations the way of falva- 
tion, unleſs they had been aſſiſted by a ſupernatural 
revelation, according to that ſaying, Things which eye 
hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, God hath revealed unto us by his Spirit, 
1 Cor. ii. 9. 10. From the doctrines of the miſſion of 
the Son of God, and of the gift of the holy Spirit, 
follows this moſt comfortable truth, that we are the 


objects of the love of God, even of love the moſt ve- 


hement and ſincere that can be imagined: for God 
commended his love towards us, in that while we were yet 


ſinners, Chriſt died for us, Rom. v. 8. And, as we are 


objects of that love which God hath commended to 
us in his Son, it follows, that no bounds can be ſet to 
our happineſs, that there is no treaſure too rich in 
the mines of the blefſed God, no duration too long in 
eternity, no communion with the Creator too cloſe, 
too intimate; too tender, which we have not a right 
to expect; according to that comfortable, that extatick 
| | maxim 
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maxim of St. Paul: God, who ſpared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all, how ſhall be not with him 


alſo freely give us all things ? Rom. vni. 32. 
This is a chain of ſome truths of the goſpel. We 
do not ſay it might not be lengthened; we do not 
pretend to have given a complete ſyſtem of the doc- 
trines of the goſpel ; we only ſay that the doctrines pro- 
poſed are cloſely connected, and that one produceth 
another in a ſyſtem of ſpeculative goſpel truths. 

In like manner, there is a connection between prac- 
tical truths. The claſs of practical truths is connected 
with the claſs of ſpeculative truths, and each practical 
truth is connected with another practical truth. | 

The claſs of practical truths is connected with the 


claſs of ſpeculative truths. As ſoon as ever we are 


convinced of the truth of the doctrines juſt now men- 
tioned, we ſhall be thereby convinced that we are 
under an indiſpenſible neceſſity to devote ourſelves to 
holineſs. People, who draw conſequences from our 
doctrines injurious to morality, fall into the moſt groſs 
and palpable of all contradictions. The fingle doctrine 


of Jeſus Chriſt's miſſion naturally produceth the ne- 


ceſſity of ſanctification. You believe that the love of 
holineſs is ſo eſſential to God, that rather than pardon 
criminals without puniſhing their crimes, he hath 
puniſned his own Son. And can you believe that the 

God, to whom holineſs is ſo eſſential, will bear with 
you while you make no efforts to be holy ? Do you not 
| fee that in this ſuppofition you imagine a contradic- 
tory God, or rather, that you contradict yourſelves ? 


In the firſt ſuppoſition, yon conceive a God to whom 


ſin is infinitely odious: in the ſecond, a God to 
whom ſin is infinitely tolerable. In the firſt ſup- 


pofition, you conceive a God, who, by the holineſs 


of his nature, exacts a ſatisfaction : in the ſecond, 
you conceive a God, who, by the indifference of 
his nature, loves the ſinner while he derives no mo- 


tives from the ſatisfaction to - forſake his fin, In 


the 
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the firſt ſuppoſition, you imagine a God who oppoſeth | 
the ſtrongeſt barriers againſt vice: in the ſecond, you 


imagine a God who removeth every obſtacle to vice : 
nothing being more likely to confirm men in fin than 
an imaginatiorf, that, to what length ſoever they go, 
they may always find, in the ſacrifice of the Son of 


God, an infallible way of avoiding the puniſhment due 


to their ſin, whenever they ſhall have recourſe to that 
ſacrifice. Were it neceſſary to enlarge this article, 
and to take one doctrine after another, you would ſee 
that every doctrine of religion proves what we have 
advanced concerning the natural connection of reli- 
gious ſpeculative truths with truths of practice. 
But, if practical truths of religion are connected 
with ſpeculative truths, each of the truths of practice 
is alſo cloſely connected with another. All virtues 
mutually ſupport each other, and there is no invali- 
dating one part of our morality, without, on that very 
account, invalidating the whole. 
In our treatiſes of morality, we have uſually aſſigned 
three objects to our virtues. The firſt of theſe objects 
is God: the ſecond is our neighbour: and the third 
ourſelves. St. Paul is the author of this diviſion. 
The grace of God, that bringeth ſalvation, hath appeared 
to all men; teaching us, that denying ungodlineſs, and 
worldly luſts, we ſhould live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly 
in this preſent world, Titus ii. 11, 12, But all theſe are 
connected together: for we cannot live godly without 
living at the ſame time righteoufly and ſoberly : becauſe 
to live godly is to perform what religion appoints, and 
to take that perfect Being for our example, to whom 
religion conducts and unites us. Now to live as re- 
ligion appoints, to take that perfect Being for our pat- 


tern, to whom religion conducts and unites us, is to 


live righteoufly with our neighbour, and ſoberly ourſelves. 
Strictly ſpeaking, we have not one virtue unleſs we 


have all virtues: nor are we free from one vice unleſs 


we be free from all vices : we are not truly charitable 
Vor. I, E. unleſs 


unleſs v we oh Ns juſt nor are we Fade, 1 unleſs we 
be truly charitable: we are not truly liberal but as we 
avoid profuſeneſs, nor are we truly frugal but as we 
avoid avarice. As I faid before, all virtues naturally 


follow one another, and afford Fol other a mutual 


ſupport. 

Such is the chain of religious truths*: fuch 1s the 
connection, not only of each truth of ſpeculation with 
another truth of ſpeculation, but of ſpeculative truths 


with the truths of practice. There is then a concate- 


nation, an harmony, a connection in the truths of reli- 


gion i there is a ſyſtem, a body of doctrine in the goſ- 


Pel. This as the article we propoſed to prove. 


But a religion, in which there 1s ſuch a chain, ſuch 


an harmony and connection, a body of doctrine ſo 
ſyſtematically compacted and united, ought not to be 
taken by bits and parts. 

To illuſtrate this we may compare ſpiritual with 
natual things. The more art and ingenuity there 1s 
in a machine compoſed of divers wheels, the more 
neceſſary it is to conſider it in its whole, and in all its 
arrangements, and the more does its beauty eſcape our 
obſervation when we confine our attention to a ſingle 
wheel: becauſe the more art there is in a machine the 
more eſſential is the minuteſt part to its perfection. 
Now deprive a machine of an effential part and you 
deface and deſtroy it. 

Apply this to ſpiritual things. In a compact ſyſtem, 
in a coherent body of doctrine, there is nothing uſe- 


leſs, nothing which ought not to occupy the very place 
that the genius who compoſed the whole hath given it. 
What will become of religion if we conſider any of its 


doctrines ſeparately ? What becomes of religion if we 
conſider the holineſs of God without his juſtice, or His 
Juſtice without his mercy ? [ 

IT. Let us then proceed to inquire why" ſo many 
of us confine ourſelves to a ſmall number of religiou 


truths, and incapacitate ourſelves for exaraining the 


whole 
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whole ſyſtem: The fact is too certain. Hence, our 


preachers ſeem to lead us in obſcure paths, and to loſe _ 
us in abſtra& ſpeculations, when they treat of ſome of 
the attributes of God, ſuch as his faithfulneſs, his love 
of order, his regard for his intelligent creatures. It 
is owing to this that we are, in ſome ſenſe, well ac- 
quainted with ſome truths of religion, while we re- 
main entirely ignorant of. others, which are equally 
plain, and equally important. Hence it is that the 
greateſt part of our ſermons produce ſo little fruit, 
becauſe ſermons are, at leaſt they ought to be, con- 


nected diſcourſes, in which the principle founds the 
conſequence, and the conſequence follows the prin- 


ciple: all which ſuppoſes in the hearers an habit of 
meditation and attention. For the ſame reaſon we are 
apt to be offended when any body attemprs to draw us 
out of the ſphere of our prejudices, and are not only 


ignorant, but, (if you will pardon the expreſſion) ig- 


norant with gravity, and derive I know not what glory 
from our own ſtupidity. Hence it is, that a preacher _ 
is ſeldom or never allowed to ſoar in his ſermons, -to - 
riſe into the contemplation of ſome lofty and rapturous 
objects, but muſt always deſcend to the fir/# principles 
of religion, as if he preached for the firſt time, or as 
if his auditors for the firſt time heard. Hence alſo it 
is that ſome doctrines which are true in themſelves, 
demonſtrated in our ſcriptures, and eſſential to reh- 
gion, become errors, yea ſources of many errors in 
our mouths, becauſe we confider them only in them- 
ſelves, and not in connection with other doctrines, or 
in the proper places to which they belong in the ſyſtem 
of religion. This might be eafily proved in regard 
to the doctrines of the mercy of God in Jeſus Chriſt, 


the ſacrifice of the croſs, the neceſſity of the holy 


Spirit's aſſiſtance : doctrines true, demonſtrated, and 
eſſential; but doctrines which will precipitate us from 
one abyſs to another, if we conſider them as ſome 
people too often conſider them, and as they have been 


3 


too I conſidered i in the ſchools, in an abſtract and 
detached manner. The fact then is too certain. Let 
us attend to the principal cauſes of it. 3 
Four principal cauſes may be aſſigned: 1. A party- 
ſpirit. 2. A choice of teachers. 3. A hurry of buſineſs. 
Above all: 4. A love of pleaſure. NES we ſhall take 
the liberty of pointing out the cauſes of this malady, 
we ſhall alſo preſcribe the remedy, whether our moſt 
humble remonſtrances regard the people, the paſtors, 


or even the magiſtrates, whoſe nobleſt office, as well 


as moſt facred and inviolable duty, it is to watch for 
the ſupport, of the truth, and the government of the 
church. 
I. The firſt cauſe we bare uſſigned i is A party- pirir. 
This is a diſpoſition that cannot be eaſily defined, and 
it would be difficult to include in a definition of it even. 
its genus and ſpecies: It is a monſtrous compoſition of 
all bad gemiuſes and of all bad ſpecies: It is an hydra 
that reproduceth while it ſeemeth to deſtroy itſelf, 
and which, when one head hath been cut off, inſtantly 
produceth a thouſand more. Sometimes it is ſuper- 
ſtition, which inclines us to deify certain idols, and, 
after having formed, to proſtrate ourſelves firſt before 
them. Sometimes it is ignorance, which prevents our 
perceiving the importance of ſome revealed truths, or 
the dreadful conſequences of ſome prejudices, which, 
we had embraced in childhood. Sometimes it is ar- 
rogance, which raſnly maintains whatever it hath 


once advanced; advanced perhaps at firſt inconſi- 


derately, but which will afterwards be reſolutely de- 


fended till death, for no other reaſon but becauſe it 


hath been once aſſerted, and becauſe it is too mortify- 
ing to yield and ſay I am wrong, I was miſtaken. Some- 
times it is a ſpirit of malice and barbarity, which 
abhors, exclaims againſt, perſecutes, and w uld even 
exterminate all who dare contradict its oracular pro-. 
poſitions. Oftener ſtill it is the union of all theſe vices 


gether, A * is that — which in- 


venoms 
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venoms ſo many hearts, ſeparates ſo many families, 4 
divides ſo many ſocieties, which hath;produced ſo 
many excommunications, thundered out ſo many * 
anathemas, drawn up ſo many canons, aſſembled ſo 
many councils, and hath been ſo often on the point of 
ſubverting the great work of the reformation, ne 
nobleſt oppoſition that was ever formed againſt it. 
This ſpirit which we have faintly deſcribed, muſt 
naturally incapacitate a man-for conſidering the whole 
of religion: it muſt naturally incline him to take it 
only by bits and ſhreds. On the one hand, it contracts _ 
the mind, for how can a ſoul that harboureth and 7 
cheriſheth all the phantoms which a party-ſpirit pro- Fi 
duceth, how can ſuch a foul ſtudy and meditate. as 
religion requires? On the other hand, a party-ſpirit 
depraves the heart and eradicates the deſire of know- _ , 
ing religion. A man animated with the ſpirit of party _ -- 
directeth all his attention to ſuch propoſitions of re- 1 
ligion as ſeem to favour his erroneous opinions, and 
irregular paſſions, and diverts it from all that oppoſe = 
them: his ſyſtem includes only what ſtrengthens AY 
his party, it is excluſive of every thing that weakens Xx 
or oppoſes AT | . 1 
This is the firſt cauſe of the malady. The remedy 
is eaſily diſcovered. Let us diveſt ourſelves of a party- 
ſpirit. Let us never determine an opinion by its 1 
agreement or diſagreement with what our maſters, out 'Y 
parents, or our teachers have inculcated, but by its 
conformity or contrariety to the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt 
and his apoſtles. Letus never receive or reject a maxim 
becauſe it favours or oppoſes our paſſions, but becaule : 
it agrees with or oppoſes the laws of that tribunal, the 4 
baſes of which are juſtice and truth. Let us be fully _. 
convinced that our chief ſtudy ſhould be to know 
what God determines, and to make his commands i 
the only rules of our knowledge and practice. -. 
2. The ſecond: cauſe of the evil, that we would re- | 
move, is, A choice of teachers, In general, we _ 
8 + | three 
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thee ſorts of teachers. The firſt are catechiſts, who 


teach our children the principles of religion. The 


ſecond are miniſters. . The third prepare the minds of 
young people for the miniſtry itſelf 1 
The careleſſneſs, that prevails in our choice of the 


firſt ſort of teachers, cannot be ſufficiently lamented. 


The care of inſtructing our children is committed to 


people more fit for diſciples than maſters, and the 


meaneſt talents are thought more than ſufficient to 
teach the firſt principles of religion. The narroweſt 


and dulleſt genius is not aſhamed to profeſs himſel 


a divine and a catechiſt. And yet what capacity does 
it not require to lay the firſt foundations of the edifice 
of Salvation! What addreſs to take the different 


forms neceſſary to inſinuate into the minds of cate- 


chumens, and to conciliate their attention and love! 
What dexterity to proportion inſtruction to the dif- 
ferent ages and characters of learners! How much 
knowledge, and how many accompliſhments are ne- 


ceſſary to diſcern what is fundamental to a child of 


twelve, and whar is fundamental to a youth of fifteen 


years of age! What one child of ſuperior talents 


cannot be ignorant of without danger, and what ano- 
ther of inferior talents may remain innocently unac- 


quainted with! Heads of families, this article concerns 


you 1n a particular manner. .What account can you 
render to God of the children with whom he. hath 


intruſted you, if, while you take ſo much pains, and 
are at ſo much expence to teach them the liberal arts, 
and to acquaint them with human ſciences, you diſ- 
cover ſo much negligence in teaching them the know- 
ledge of ſalvation? Not only in a future ſtate ought 
you to fear the puniſhment of ſo criminal a conduct; 


you will be puniſhed in this preſent world. Children 
ignorant of religion will but little underſtand their duty 
to their parents. They will become the croſs, as they 


will be the ſhame and infamy of your life. They will 


ſhake off your yoke as ſoon as they have paſſed their 
WEE childhood, 
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childhood, they will abandon you to the weakneſſes, 
infirmities, and diſquietudes of old age, When you 
arrive at that diſtateful period of life, which can be 
rendered agreeable only by the care, the tenderneſs, and 


aſſiduity of a well - bred Son. Let us unite all our en- 


deavours, my dear brethren, to remove this evil. Let 
us honour an employment, which nothing but the 
licentiouſneſs of the age, could have rendered co 
temptible. Let us conſider that, as one of the * 
important truſts of the ſtate, one of the moſt reſpect- 
able poſts of ſociety, which is appointed to ſeminate 
religious. principles in our children, to inſpire them 
with piety, to guard them againſt the ſnares that they 
will meet with in the world, and, by theſe means, to 
render them dutiful in childhood, faithful in conjugal 
life, tender parents, good citizens, and able magiſtrates. 
The paſtors of our churches make a ſecond claſs of 
teachers. I know, that all our ſufficiency is of God: 2 Cor. 
111. 5. that, though Paul may plant, and Apollos wa- 
ter, God only giveth the increaſes that holy men, con- 
ſidering the end of the miniſtry, have exclaimed, Who 


is ſufficient for theſe things? 1 Cor, iii. 6, Yet, the or- 


dinary means, which God uſeth for the converſion of 
ſinners, are the miniſtry of the word, and the qualifi- 
cations of miniſters, for faith cometh by hearing, Rom. 
x. 17. Now this word, my brethren, is not preached 
with equal power by all; and, though the foundation 
which each lays be the fame, it is too true that ſome 


* 


Build upon this foundation the gold and precious ſtones of 


a ſolid and holy doctrine, while others build with the 
Wood, hay, and ſtubble, 1 Cor. iii. 12. of their own er- 
rors, the productions of a confuſed imagination and 
a a miſtaken eloquence. And as the word is not preach- 
ed with the ſame Powers. ſo it is-not attended with the 
ſame ſucceſs. 


But when the word IOMS.. 4 from the mouth of a 


man whom God hath ſealed, and enriched with extra- 


99 talents, when it proceeds from a man, dr. 
ö N af 
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hath the tongue of the Jearned and the wi 


_ aBoanerges, Mark iii. 17. a ſon of thunder, from à Moſes, 
mighty in words and in deeds, Acts vii. 22. who maintains 


the dignity of his doctrine by the purity of his morals, 


and by the power of his good example, then the word 
is heard with attention; from the ear it paſſeth to the 
mind, from the mind to the heart, from the heart to 
the life: it penetrates, it inflames, it tranſports. It 
becomes @ hammer 8 the hardeſt hearts, a wo- 
euaed ſword, dividing the father from the ſon, the ſon 
From #2 father, diflolving all the bonds of fleſh and 
| Blood, the connections of nature, and the love of ſelf. 
What precaution, what circumſpection, and in ſome 
ſort, what dread ought to prevail in the choice of an 
office, Which ſo greatly influences the ſalvation. of thoſe 


among whom it is exerciſed ! There needs only the 


bad ſyſtem of a paſtor to produce and preſerve thou- 
ſands of falſe notions of religion in the people's minds : 


notions, which fifty years labour of a more wiſe and 


ſenſible miniſtry” will ſcarcely be able to eradicate. 


There needs only a paſtor ſold to ſordid intereſt to put 
up, in ſome ſort, ſalvation to fale, and to regulate places 
in paradiſe according to the diligence or negligence 


with which the people gratify the avarice of him who 
diſtributes them. There needs only a paſtor fretted 
with envy and: jealouſy againſt his brethren to poiſon 
their miniſtry, by himſelf, or by his emiflaries. Yea 


ſometimes, there needs only the want of ſome leſs 


eſſential talents in a miniſter to give advantage to the 
enemies of religion, and to deprive the truths he 
preaches of that profound reſpect which is their due; 
a reſpect that even enemies could not with- hold, if the 


goſpel were properly preached, and its truths exhi- 
bited in their true point of view. „ 

It would be unreaſonable perhaps to develop this 
article now. How many of our people would felicitate 
themſelves if we were to furniſh them with Pony 


* 


n of the wiſe, 
as the ſcripture ſpeaks : Iſa. I. 4. when it proceeds from 


* 
* 


families conſider the heinouſneſs of their conduct in 
preſuming to offer impure victims to the Lord, and 


in conſecrating thoſe children to the holy miniſtry, in 


whom they cannot but diſcover diſpoſitions that render 


them unworthy of it. May ecclefiaſtical bodies never 


aſſemble for the election of paſtors without, making 
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for imputing their unfruitfulneſs to thoſe who cultivate 

them? But, if this article muſt not be developed, what 
rave remonſtrances, what preſſing exhortat ſons, what 

r prayers ſhould it occafion? Let the heads of 


rofound reflections on the importance of thederyice _ | 
in which they are engaged, and the greatneſs of the 


truſt which the magiſtrate commits to them; May che 
never ordain without recollecting, that, to a certain 


degree, they will be reſponſible for all the ſad conſe- 


quences of a faithleſs or a fruitleſs miniſtry : May they * 


always proſtrate themſelves, on theſe occaſions, before 


God, as the apoſtles in the ſame caſe did, and pray, Lord, 


ſhew tohom thou haſt choſen, Acts i. 24. May our rulers 
and magiſtrates be affected with the worth of thoſe ſouls, 
whom paſtors inſtru& ; and may” they unite all their 


piety, all their pity, and all their power to procure holy 
men, who may adorn ſo eminent, ſo venerable a poſt. 


What hath been ſaid on the choice of paſtors ſtill 
more particularly regards the election of tutors, who 
are employed to form paſtors themſelves. Univerſities 
are publick ſprings, whence rivulets flow into all the 
church. Place at the head of theſe bodies ſound phi- 
_ - Joſophers, good divines, wiſe caſuiſts, and they will 
become ſeminaries of paſtors after God's beart, who will 


form the minds, and regulate the morals of the people, 


gently bowing them to the yoke of religion. On the 
contrary, place men of another character at the head 
of our univerſities, and they will ſend out impoiſoned 
miniſters, who will diffuſe through the whole church 
the fatal venom which they themſelves have imbibed. 


By Tg 


3. The third cauſe, which we have aſſigned, of the 
infancy and noviciate of moſt chriſtians in religious 
CT, ” 5 knowledge, 
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knowledge, is the multitude of their "ſecular affairs. 


Far be it from us to aim at inſpiring you with ſuper- 
ſtitious maxims. We do not mean that they who fill 
eminent poſts 'in ſociety ſhall devote that time to 


devotion, which the good of the community requires. 
We allow, that, in ſome critical conjunctures, the time 
appointed for devotion muſt be yielded. to buſineſs. 


There are ſome urgent occaſions when it is more neceſ- 


fary to fight than to pray: there are times of important 
buſineſs in which the cloſet muſt be ſacrificed to the 
cares of life, and ſecond cauſes muſt be attended to 


even When one would wiſh to be occupied only about 


\ 


the firſt. Yet, after all, the duty we recommend 
is indiſpenſable. Amidſt the moſt turbulent ſolici- 


tudes of life, a chriſtian deſirous of being ſaved, will 


devote ſome time to his ſalvation. Some part of the 
day he will redeem from the world and ſociety to 
meditate on eternity. This was the practice of thoſe 
eminent ſaints, whoſe lives are propoſed as patterns 
to us. The hiſtories of Abraham, Moſes, Samuel, 
and David are well known, and you recollect thoſe parts 
of their lives to which we refer, without our detaining 
you in a repetition np. "I. 
I he laſt cauſe of the incapacity of ſo many chriſtians 
for ſeeing the whole of religion in its connection and 
harmony, the laſt cauſe of their taking it only by bits 
and ſhreds, is their ove of ſenſual pleaſure, We do 


not ſpeak here of thoſe groſs pleafures, at which hea- 
thens would have bluſhed, and which are incompatible . 


with chriſtianity. We attack pleaſures more refined, 


maxims for which reaſonable perſons become ſome- 


times apologiſts : perſons, who, on more accounts than 
one, are worthy of being propoſed as examples : per- 
ſons who would ſeem to be the ſalt of the earth, the flower 
of ſociety, and whom we cannot juſtly accuſe of not 
loving religion. How rational, How religious ſoever 


they appear in other caſes, they make no ſcruple of 


paſſing a great part of their time in gaming, in publick 
| : . diverſions, 
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ing, it diſſipates after the ſtudy is at an end. 
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diverſions, in à round of worldly amuſements; in plea- 
ſures, which not only appear harmleſs, but, in-ſome ſort, 
ſuitable to their rank, and which ſeem criminal only 
to thoſe, who think-it their duty not to float on the 
ſurface of religion, but to examine the whole that it 


requires of thoſe men, on whom God hath beſtowed the 
ineſtimable favour of revealing it. We may preſume; 


that, if we ſhew people of this ſort, that this way of 


life is one of the principal obſtacles to their progreſs in 
religion, and prevents their knowing alhits beauties, 


and reliſhing all its delights, we ſhall not ſpeak with- 
out ſucceſs. In order to this, pardon me if I eenjure®” 


you to hear this article, not only with attention, but 
with that impartiality, which alone can enable you to 
know whether we utter our own ſpeculations, or preach 


the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. Recollect here that general 


notion of religion, which.we have laid down : it con- 
tains truths of ſpeculation, and truths of practice. 


Such ſenſual pleaſures, as we have juſt now mentioned, 


form invincible obſtacles to the knowledge of both. 
I. To the knowledge of ſpeculative truths, How 


is it poſſible for a man to obtain a complete ſyſtem of 


the doctrines of the goſpel while he is a ſlave to ſenſual 
pleaſures ? | WE 

1, To obtain a complete ſyſtem of the doctrines of 
the goſpel there muſt be a certain habit of thinking 
and meditating. In vain you turn over whole volumes, 
in vain you attend methodical ſermons, in vain you 


make a parade with bodies of divinity, you can never 


comprehend the connection of religious-truths unleſs 
you acquire a habit of arranging ideas, of laying down 


principles, of deducing conſequences, in ſhort, of 


forming ſyſtems yourſelves. This habit cannot be 
acquired without exerciſe, it is unattainable without 
ſerious attention, and profound application. But how 
to pleaſure acquire ſuch a habit? 
Senſual pleaſure is an inexhauſtible ſource of diffipa- 
tion: it diſſipates in preparing, it diſſipates in ſtudy- 
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8 To counterbalance the difficulty of meditation 
and ſtudy. there muſt be a reliſh for it. Thoſe, who 
make ſtudy a duty, or a trade, ſeldom make any great 


prograle in knowledge: at leaſt, a great difference 
as always been obſerved between the proficiency of 


thoſe who ſtudy by inclination, and thoſe who 252 
by neceſſity. But nothing is more capable of diſ- 
guſting us with the ſpiritual pleaſures of ſtudy and 
meditation than the love of ſenſual pleaſures. We 
will not intrude into the cloſets of theſe perſons. But 
is there not a remarkable difference between their ap- 
plication to ſtudy and their attention to pleaſure ? The 
one is a violence offered to themſelves, the other a 
voluptuouſneſs after which they ſigh, The one is an 
intolerable burden eagerly ſhaken off as ſoon as the 
time appointed expires: The other is a delicious gra- 
tification, from which it is painful to part when nature 
exhauſted can ſupport it no longer, or troubleſome 
duty demands a ceſſation. In the one, hours and 
moments are counted, and the happieſt period is that 
which terminates the purſuit : but in the other, time 
glides away imperceptibly, and people wiſh for the 


Power of prolonging the courſe of the day, and the 


duration of life, | | 
3. To acquire a complete knowledge of religious 
truths, it is not enough to ſtudy them in the cloſer, 


in retirement and ſilence ; we muſt converſe with 


others who ſtudy them too. But the love of ſenſual 


pleaſure indiſpoſes us for ſuch converſations. Slaves 


to ſenſual pleaſures have bur little taſte for thoſe deli- 
cious ſocieties, whoſe mutual bond is utility, in which 
impartial inquirers propoſe their doubts, raiſe their 
objections, communicate their diſcoveries, and re- 


ciprocally aſſiſt each other's edification: for, deprive 


_ thoſe, who love ſenſual pleaſures, of gaming and di- 
verſions,” converſation inſtantly languiſhes, and con- 
yerſe is at an end. - 195 | 5 85 
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ſuch great obſtacles to the knowledge of genere 
truths, it raiſeti incomparably greater il to the truths 


of pratiice. There are ſome ſcripture maxims, which 
are never thought of by the perſons in queſtion, ex- 
cept it be to enervate and deſtroy them, at leaſt, they 
make no part of their ſyſtem of morality. _ 

In your ſyſtem .of morality, what becomes of this 
ſcripture-maxim, evil communications corrupt good 
manners? 1 Cor. xv. 33. Nothing forms connections 
more intimate, and, at. the ſame time, more extra- 

vagant, than an immoderate love of pleaſure. Men, 


who differ in manners; age, religion, birth, principles, 


educations, are all united by this bond, The paſſionate 
and the moderate, the generous and the avarieious, 
the young and the old agree to exerciſe a mutual con- 
deſcenſion and patience” towards each other, becauſe 
the ſame ſpirit actuates, and the ſame neceſſities haunt 


them; and becauſe the love of pleaſure, which ani- 
mates them all, can only be Saen by the eoncur- 


rence of each individual. | 
In your ſyſtem of morality, what become "of thoſe 
maxims of ſcripture, which fay that we muſt®eonfeſs 


Feſus Chriſt before men, that whoſoever ſhall be aſhamed 9 
bim before men, of him will he be aſhamed «when be cometh 

in the glory of his Father? Matt. x. 32. Mark viii. 38. 

A man, who 1s ops 7. in the monſtrous afſembly 


which the love of pleaſure forms, muſt hear religion 
diſputed, the morality of the goſpel attacked, 
manners ſubverted, the name of God blaſphemed: and 
he muſt hear all theſe without daring to diſcover the 
ſentiments of his heart, becauſe, as I juſt now obſerved, 
patience and complianee animate that body to which 
he is attached by ſuch neceſſary and intimate ties. 

In your ſyſtem of morality, what become of ſuch 
ſcripture-maxims at threaten thoſe with the greateſt 
puniſhments who injure others? The love of ſenſual 
pleaſure cauſeth offences of this, the moſt odious kind; 
1 1 it * your, na in pleaſure into vice. 
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You game without avarice; but do you not excite 
avarice in the minds of thoſe who play with you? 
You do not injure your families; but do you not oc- 
caſion other men to injure theirs? You are guilty of no 
fraud ; butdo you not tempt others to be fraudulent ? 
W hat become, in your moral ſyſtem, of thoſe maxims 
of ſctipture that require us to contribute to the exci- 
ſion of all wicked doers from the city of the Lord, Pſal. ci. 8. 
to diſcountenance thoſe who commit 'a crime as well 
as to renounce it ourſelves ? The love of ſenſual plea- 
ſure makes us countenance people of the moſt irre- 
gular conduct, whole ſnares are the moſt dangerous, 
whoſe examples are the moſt fatal, whoſe converſations 
are the moſt pernicious to our children and to our 
families, to civil ſociety, and to the church of God. 
In your ſyſtem of morality what become of thoſe 
maxims , of ſcripture, which expoſtulate with us, when 
the Lord chaſtiſeth us, to be afiied and mourn, James 
iv. 9. to humble ourſelves under the mighty hand of God: 
1 Pet. v. 6. to enter into our chambers, and ſhut the doors 
about us, to hide ounſelves until the indignation be overpaſt, 
Hai, xxvi. 20. to examine ourſelves before the decree bring 
forth, Zeph. ii. 1, 2. to prepare ourſelves to meet our 
God, Amos iv, 12. to hear the rod and who hath ap- 
pointed it, Mie ah vi. . to mourn in ſackcloth and aſhes; 
and, while we feel preſent miſeries, to remember thoſe 
that are paſt, tremble for thoſe that are to come, and 
endeavour by extraordinary efforts to avert the anger 
of heaven? The love of ſenſual pleaſure turns away 
people's attention from all theſe maxims, and repre- 
ſents thoſe who preach them as wild viſionaries, or dry 
declaimers. The people of whom we ſpeak, theſe 
pious people, theſe people, who love their ſalvation, 
theſe, people, who pretend to the glory of being pro- 
poſed for examples, can, in times of the deepeſt diſ- 
treſs, when the church is bathed in tears, while the 
arm of God is cruſhing our brechren and our allies, 
when the fame terrible arm is lifted over us, when we 
Tet are 
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are threatened with extreme miſeries, when the ſcourges 
of God are at our gates, when there needs only. the 
arrival of one ſhip, the blowing of one wind, the waft- 
ing of one blaſt, to convey peſtilence and plague into 
our country ; theſe people can . . .. . . O God! 
open their eyes that they mar ſee! 2 Kings vi. 17. 
In your ſyſtem of morality, what become of ſcripture 


exhortations to redeem the time, to know the time of our 
viſitation, to do all that our hands find to do, becauſe 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wiſdom 


in the grave whither we go? The love of pleaſure in- 


clines mortals, who may die in a few days, people, who 


perhaps have only a few days to bid their laſt adieus, 


to embrace their families; to ſettle their temporal 


affairs, to examine the neglected parts of religion, to 
re-eſtabliſh the injured reputation of a neighbour, in a 
word, to prepare themſelves to appear before that ter- 
rible tribunal to which death cites them: the love of 
ſenſual pleaſure inclines theſe poor creatures, who have 
ſo ſhort a time to live and fo great a taſk to. perform; 
the love of ſenſual pleaſures inclines theſe people to 
waſte a conſiderable part of this fleeting life in amuſe- 
ments, that obliterate both the ſhortneſs of life, and 
the neceſſity of death. 5 

How often have we ſeen old age as greedy of plea- 
ſure as youth! how often have we ſeen people bow- 
ing under the weight of age, how often have we ſeen 


them, even when their trembling hands could ſcarcely 


hold the cards, or the dice, make their feeble efforts 
to game ; and, when their decayed eyes- were inca- 
pable of diſtinguiſhing the ſpots, aſſiſt nature by art, 
their natural fight with artificial glaſſes, and thus con- 
ſecrate the remains, thoſe precious remains, of life to 

gaming, which God had granted to repentance ! _ 
All theſe cauſes, of the infancy and noviciate of 
chriſtians in regard to religion, unite in one, which, in 
finiſhing this diſcourſe, we cannot but lament, nor 
can we lament it too much. We do not underſtand 
| our 
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our own religion: we are, moſt of us, incapable of per- 
ceiving the admirable order, the beautiful ſymmetry 
of its component parts. Why? It is becauſe we have ſo 
little zeal for our ſalvation; it is becauſe we form ſuch 
languid deſires to be ſaved. Indeed, I know, that, ex- 
cept ſome few unnatural creatures, except ſome mon- 
ſters, to whom this diſcourſe is not addreſſed, every 
body profeſſes to deſire to be ſaved, yea, to prefer ſalva- 
tion before whatever is moſt pompous in the univerſe, 
and moſt pleaſant in this life. But, when the attain- 
ment of it in God's way is in queſtion, in the only way 
that agrees with the holineſs. of his nature to direct, 
and with our happineſs to obey, what a number of 
people do we meet with whoſe deſires vaniſh ? I deſire 
to be ſaved, ſays each to himſelf, I deſire to be ſaved, 
but not by ſuch a religion as the goſpel preſcribes, 
ſuch as Jeſus Chriſt preached, ſuch as the apoſtles and 


miniſters of the goſpel preach after him; but I deſire 


to be ſaved by ſuch a religion as I have conceived, 
ſuch an one as gratifies my paſſions and caprices. I 
deſire to be ſaved, but it is on condition, that, while 
I obey ſome of the precepts of Jeſus Chriſt, he will 
diſpenſe with my obedience of others. I deſire to be 
ſaved: but not on condition of my correcting my 
prejudices, and ſubmitting them to the precepts of 
Jeſus Chriſt, but on condition that the precepts of 
| Jeſus Chriſt yield to my prejudices. I defire to be 
ſaved: but on condition of retaining my prepoſſeſſions, 
and ſyſtem I have arranged, the way of life I purſue, 
and intend to purſue till I die. To deſire ſalvation in 
this manner is too common a diſpoſition among chriſ- 
tians. But to deſire ſalvation in ſaying to God, with a 
fincere 1ntention to obey his voice, Lord, what wilt thou 
bave me to do? Acts ix. 6. Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to believe? Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
love? Lord, what inclinations wilt thou have me to 
oppoſe, to mortify, to facrifice ? To be willing to be 
ſaved in receiving, without exception, all the practical 
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truths, which compoſe an effential part of that re- 
ligion, which God hath given us: Ah! my brethren, 
how rare is this diſpoſition among chriſtians ! 3 

Without this diſpoſition however, (and let us not 
be ingenious to deceive ourſelves) without this diſ- 
poſition there is no ſalvation. It implies a contradic- 
tion to ſay God will ſave us in any other way: for as 
it is contradictory to ſay that he will give to an equal 


number the qualities of an unequal number, or to bo- 


dies the properties of ſpirits, or to ſpirits the pro- 
perties of bodies; ſo alſo is it a contradiction to ſay 
that vice ſhall reap the rewards of virtue, that the 
highway to hell is the path to paradiſe. | 

So that nothing remains in concluding this diſcourſe 
but to aſk you, what are your intentions? What de- 
ſigns have you formed? What projects do you reſolve 
to purſue? What are your aims? Have you any thing 
more precious than your ſouls? Can you conceive a 
nobler hope than that of being ſaved? Can you propoſe 
a more advantageous end than your own ſalvation ? 
Can you perſuade yourſelves that there is a greater fe- 
licity than the fruition of God? Will you deſtroy your- 
ſelves? Do you renounce thoſe delightful hopes that 
are ſet before you in the goſpel? And ſhall all the 
fruit of our miniſtry be to accuſe and confound you 
before God ? | 

Young man, thou may'ſt live fifty or ſixty years: 
but at the expiration of thoſe fifty or ſixty years, time 
finiſhes and eternity begins. People of mature age, 
your race 1s partly run; ten, fifteen, or twenty years 
more, through the diſſipations and employments in- 
{ſeparable from your lives, will vaniſh with an incon- 
ceivable rapidity ; and then, time finiſhes and eternity 
begins with you. And ye old people, a few years, 2 


few months, a few days more, and behold your race 
is at an end; behold your time finiſhes and your 

eternity begins. And can we reſiſt this idea! Alas! _ -- 

what hearts! what chriſtians ! what a church! 
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Grant, Almighty God, that our prayers may ſupply 
the defect of our exhortations; may we derive from 
E thy boſom of infinite mercies what we deſpair of ob- 
B taining from the inſenſibility of our hearers! O thou 
3 author of religion, thou divine Spirit, from whom 
alone could proceed this beautiful ſyſtem, which thou 
haſt condeſcended to reveal to us, impreſs it in all its 
parts on our minds! Pluck up every plant which thy 
good hand hath not planted! Triumph over all the 
obſtacles that our ſins oppoſe againſt thine empire! 
Shut the gulfs of hell! Open the gates of heaven! 
Save us even in ſpite of ourſelves! Amen! | P. 
To the Father, to the Son, to the holy Ghoſt, b 
honour and glory, dominion and power for ever. 
Amen. N 
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SERMON II. 


The Erzzxniry of GOD. 


Preached in the French Church at Rotterdam on the 


firſt Lord's-Day of the Year 1724. 


: 2 PETER 111. 8. 

Beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, that one day is 
with the Lord as a thouſand years, and a thouſand years 
as one day. 5 | 


E could not meditate on the words -you have 
heard, my brethren, without recollecting that 


miraculous cloud which conducted the Iſraelites 


through the deſart. It was all luminous on one fide, 
and all opake on the other.“ The Jews ſay it was the 


throne, or the triumphal chariot of that Angel who 
marched at the head of the camp of Iſrael; of that 


Angel whom they call the Prince ef the world, the She- 
kinah, the preſence of the divine Majeſty, the Deity itſelf. 
It is not needful to examine this opinion. I do not 
know whether the pillar of a cloud were a throne of 
God, but it was a beautiful ſymbol of the Deity. 


What is the Deity in regerd to us? If it be the moſt 


radiant of all light, it is at che ſame time the moſt co- 


vered with darkneſs. Let the greateſt philoſophers, 


. 25 


„See Rabbi Menachem in Paraſch. Beſchalec, Exod. xiv. 19. 


fol. 63, edit. de Veniſe 5283. 8. 
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let the moſt extraordinary geniuſſes elevate their medi- 
tations, and take the loftieſt flights of which they are 
capable, in order to penetrate into the nature of the 
divine eſſence, the ſtronger efforts they make to under- 
ſtand this fearful ſubject, the more will they be ab- 
ſorbed in it : the nigher they approach the rays of this 
fun, the more will they be dazzled with its luſtre. 
But yet, let the feebleſt and moſt confined genius ſeek 
inſtructions, in meditating on the divine grandeurs, 
to direct his faith, to regulate his conduct, and to 
ſweeten the miſeries that imbitter this valley of tears: 


he ſhall happily experience what the prophet did: Does 
He look to him? he ſhall be lightened, Pfal. xxxiv. 5. 


God preſents himſelf to your eyes to-day, as he once 
preſented himſelf to the Iſraelites in that marvellous 
phœnomenon. Light on one ſide, darkneſs on the other. 
A thouſand years are with the Lord as one, day, and one day 
as a thouſand years, Let the greateſt philoſophers, let 
thoſe extraordinary beings in whoſe formation- God 


feems to have united an angelicat intelligence to a hu- 


man body, let them preach in our ſtead, let them fully 
explain the words of my text. From what abyſſes of 
exiſtence does the perfect Being derive that duration, 
which, alike overſpreads the preſent, the future, and 
the paſt? how conceive a continuation of exiſtence 
without conceiving a ſucceſſion of time? how conceive 
a ſucceſſion of time without conceiving that he, who 
is ſubject to it, acquires what he had not before? how 


affirm that he, who acquires what he had not before, 


conſiders a thouſand years as one day, and one day as 4 


thouſand years? So many queſtions, ſo many abyſles, 


obſcurities, darkneſſes for poor mortals. ; 
But if you confine yourſelves to a conviction of the 
truth of the words of my text; particularly, if you 
deſire to conſider them in regard to that influence, 
which they ought to have on your conduct, you will 
behold light iſſuing from every part, nor is there any 


one in this aſſembly who may not approach it with con- 


fidence. 


* 


to confound, than to edify us. 
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fdence. This has encouraged us to turn our attention 
to a ſubject, which, at firſt fight, ſeems more likely 
St. Peter aims to rouſe the piety of chriſtians by the 
idea of that great day in which the world muſt be re- 
reduced to aſhes; when new heavens and a new earth 
ſhall appear to the children of God. Libertines re- 
garded that day as a chimera. Where, ſaid they, is the 


promiſe of the Lord's coming : for, fince the fathers fell 


aſleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning 
of the creation? 2 Pet. iii. 4, &c. The words of my 
text are an anſwer to this objection; an idea which 
we will preſently explain, but which you muſt, ar 
leaſt in a vague manner, retain all along, if you mean 
to follow us in this diſcourſe, in which we would wiſh 
to include all the different views of the Apoſtle, In 


order to which three things are neceſſary ; 


I. We will examine our text in itſelf, and endeavour 
to eſtabliſh this propoſition, One day is with the Lord 
as a thouſand years, and a thouſand years as one dax. 

II. We will prove what we have advanced: That 
is, That St. Peter's deſign in theſe words was to anſwer 


the objections of libertines againſt the doctrine of the 


conflagration of the world: and we will prove that 
they completely anſwer the purpoſe. _ 

III. We will draw from this doctrine, ſecured 
againſt the objections of libertines, ſuch motiyes to 


piety as the Apoſtle preſents us with, 


In conſidering theſe words in this point of light, we 
will apply them to your preſent circumſtances. The 
renewal of the year, properly underſtood, is only the 
anniverſary of the vanity of qur life, and thence thecalls 


to detach yourſelves from the world. And what can be 


more proper to produce ſuch a detachment than this 
reflection, that not only the years which we muſt paſs 
on earth are conſuming, but alſo that the Re 
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the world's ſubſiſtence are already conſumed in part, le 
and that the time approaches, in which it muſt be de- 5 


livered to the flames and reduced to aſhes? | wm 
Let us firſt conſider the words of our text in them be 
ſelves, and let us prove this propoſition, one day is with - 
the "oh as a thouſand years, and a thouſand years as 
one day. | : 5 | 5 
The notion I have of God is my principle: The 1 
words of my text are the conſequence. If I eſtabliſh 4 
the principle, the conſequence will be inconteſtible. . 
1. Eternity. 2. Perfect knowledge, and, in ſome fort, mw 
the ſight and preſence of all that has been, of all that Fr 
is, and of all that ſhall be.---3. Supreme happineſs: are 5 
three ideas, which form my notion of the Deity: this 15 
is my principle. A thouſand years then are as one day, 
end one day as a thouſand years with the Lord: this is 0 
my conſequence, Let us prove the truth of the prin- ” 
ciple, by juſtifying the notion we form of the Deity. = 
1. God is an eternal being. This is not a chimera of 5 | 
my mind; it is a truth accompanied with all the evi- ” 
dence of which a propofition is capable. I exiſt, I ſpeak, 3 
you hear me, at leaſt you ſeem to hear me. Theſe are = 
facts, the certainty of which all the philoſophers in = 
the world can never deſtroy. I am 'not able to new _ 
mould myſelf, nor can I help the perception of truths, 18 
the knowledge of which (if I may be allowed to ſay fo) 3 
is as eſſential to me as my own exiſtence. It does not 
depend on me not to regard Pyrrho and Academus, 
thoſe famous defenders of doubt and uncertainty, as 5 
fools who extinguiſhed the light of common fenſe, or 8 
rather as impoſtors, who pronounced propoſitions bo 
Vith their mouths, the falſity of which it was impoſſible of 
their minds ſhould not perceive. I repeat it again; thi 
the moſt ſubtle objections of all the philoſophers in pa 
the world united can never diminiſh in ve Ws im- Wh. 
preſſion, which the perception of my own exiſtence _ 
makes on my mind, nor hinder my evidence of the truth Tho 
of theſe propoſitions, I exiſt, I ſpeak, you hear me, at WM ©. 
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leaſt (for with the people whom 1 oppoſe one. muſt 
weigh each expreſſion, and, in ſome ſort, each ſyllable) 
at leaſt I have the ſame impreſſions as if there were 
beings before my eyes who heard me, 
Ik I am ſure of my own exiſtence, I am no leſs ſure 
that I am not the author of it myſelf, and that I derive 
it from a ſuperior Being. Were I altogether ignorant 
of the hiſtory of the world; if I had never heard that 
I was only of yeſterday, as the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks, Pſal. 
xc. 4. if I knew not that my parents, who were born 
like me, are dead; were I not aſſured that I ſhould ſoon 
die ; if I knew nothing of all this, yet I ſhould not 
doubt whether I owed my exiſtence to a ſuperior Being. 
can never convince myſelf that a creature ſa feeble 
as I am, a creature whoſe leaſt deſires meet with in- 
ſurmountable obſtacles, a creature who cannot add 
one cubit to his ſtature, Matt. v.27. a creature who cannot. 
prolong his own life one ſingle inſtant, one who is 
forced to yield, willing or unwilling, to a greater 
power which cries to him, Duft thou art, and to duff 
thou ſhalt return, Gen, iii. 19. I can never convince 
myſelf that ſuch a creature exiſted from all eternity, 
much leſs that he owes his exiſtence only to himſelf, 
and to the eminence of his own perfections. It is 
then ſure that I exiſt: it 1s alſo certain that I am not 
the author of my own exiſtence. 

This certainty is all I aſk, I aſk only theſe two pro- 
poſitions : I exiſt, I am not the author of my own - 
exiſtence, to convince me that there is an eternal e- 
ing. Yes, though a revelation. emaning from the 
boſom, of Omnſcience had never given me this idea 
of the Divinity; though Moſes had never pronounced 
this oracle, befere the mountains were brought forth, or 
ever thou hadſt formed the earth and the world, even from 
everlaſting thou art God, Pſal. xc. 2. though the four 
and twenty Elders, who ſurround the throne of God, 
had never rendered homage to his eternity, or, pro- 
e g before him, n cried, We give thee 

thanks, 
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tbanls, Lord God Almighty, which art, and , and att 


art to come, Rev. xi. 17. though: the eternal Being ſec 
had never ſaid of himſelf, I am Alpha and Omega, the m. 
firſt and the laſt, Rev. i. 8. Yea, though the eternal ſct 
Being had never convinced me of his grandeur by the on 
works of his hands, if I had been all alone in the na- ch 
ture of beings, I ſhould have been forced to admit all 
an eternal Being. And this propoſition, There is an of 
eternal. Being, naturally flows from thoſe, I exiſt, and mi 
I am not the author of my own exiſtence ; for if I be thi 
not the author of my own exiſtence, I owe it to ano- to 
ther Being. That Being to whom I owe my exiſt- R. 
ence, derives his from himſelf, or, like me, owes it to TT 
another. If he exiſt of hinſelf behold the eternal xx 
Being whom I have been ſeeking ; if he derive his Pei 
exiſtence from another, I reaſon about him as abaut | Be 
the former. Thus I aſcend, thus I am conſtrained to hi; 
afcend, till I arrive at that Being who exiſts of him- T1 
elf, and who hath always fo exiſted. an 
| Let ſuch of you, my brethren, as cannot follow this de 
reaſoning, blame only themſelves. Let not ſuch peo- a 
ple ſay, theſe are abſtruſe and metaphyſical reflections, th 
which ſhould never be brought into theſe aſſeMblies, H 
It is not fair that the incapacity of a ſmall number, an th 
incapacity cauſed by their voluntary attachment to ſen- 2 
ſible things, and (ſo to ſpeak) by their criminal inter- ſt 
ment in matter; it is not right that this ſhould retard uſ 
the edification of a whole people, and prevent the pro- W. 
poſing of the firſt principles of natural religion. Eter- K. 
nity enters then into the idea of the creative Being; ar 
and this is what we propoſed to prove. G 
2. Omniſcience, intimate acquaintance, and, in a manner, is 
the preſence of all that is, of all that has been, of all that as 
ſhall be, is the ſecond idea, which we form of the Deity. 
'The more we meditare on.the eſſence and ſelf exiſtence dee 
of the eternal Being, the more are we convinced that Hi 
omniſcience neceſſarily belongs to eternity; ſo that at 
to have proved that God * the firſt of theſe or 


attributes, | 
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attributes, is to have proved that he poſſeſſes the 


ſecond. But, as I am certain, that a great number of 
my hearers would charge thoſe reflections with ob- 
ſcurity, of which they are ignorant only through their 


own inattention, I will not undertake to prove, by a 


chain of propoſitions, that the eternal Being knows 
all things; that, as author of all, he knows the nature 
of all; that, Knowing the nature of all, he knows what 
muſt reſult from all. It will be better to give you 
this ſubject ready digeſted in our holy Scriptures, than 
to oblige you to colle& it by your own meditation. 
Recall then on this article theſe expreſſions of the 
ſacred writers. O Lord, thou. knoweft all things, John 
xxi. 17. The heart is deceitful above all things, and de 


perately wicked, who can know it? I the Lord ſearch the 


heart and try the reins, Jer. xvii. 9, 10. Known: unto 
him are all his works from the beginning, Acts xv. 18. 
The word of God is quick and powerful, and ſharper than 
any two-edged ſtuord, piercing even to the dividing aſun- 
der of foul and ſpirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is 
a diſcerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart, Net- 
ther is there any creature that is not manifeſt in his fight, 
Heb. iv. 12, &c. Some interpreters think, that, by 
the word of God, we muſt underſtand here, not the 
goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, as the phraſe is generally under- 
ſtood, but his perſon. If this be Sr. Paul's idea, he 
uſes, methinks, the ſame metaphyſical reaſoning which 


we have propoſed : that is, that- he, who created all, 


knows all. Obſerve how this reaſoning 1s followed 
and developed in the Apoſtle's words. The word of 
God, or, as it is in the Greek, the logos, The word of God 
is quick,and powerful ; that is to ſay, that as Jeſus Chriſt, 
as God, hath a fund of life and exiſtence; he hath alſo 
freely and effectually communicated life and exiſtence 


to others. In this ſenſe it is elſewhere ſaid, that y 
Him wwereall things created, that are in heaven and that 


are in earth, viſible and inviſible, whether they be thrones, 
or dominions, or principalities, or powers, Col. i. 16. 
ES | - And 
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And in St. John's Goſpel, In the beginning was 5 the 


chord, and the word was with God, and the word way 


God. All things were made by him, and without him yas 
not any thing made that was made, John 1. 1, 3, But this 
Word, quick and Peel, who hath given being to all, 
perfectly knows all; ſharper than any two-edged ſword, 
Piercing even to the dividing aſunder of ſoul and ſpirit, 
and of the Joints and marrow, and is @ diſcerner of the 
thoughts and intents of | the heart; neither is there any 
creature that is not manifeſt in his fi ght, but all things 
are naked and opened unto the eyes of him with whom we 
have to &. Omniſcience, intimate knowledge, and, 
as I ſaid before, the preſence of all that is, of all that 
was, of all that ſhall be, are as eſſential to God as 
eternity. This alſo, we hope, is ſufficiently proved. 

J. Supreme felicity is the third idea we have formed 
of God; it flows immediately from the two firſt. 
Every intelligent being is capable of happineſs, 
nor can he regard happineſs with indifference; he 
is inclined by his very nature to rencer himſelf hap- 
py. He cannot love miſery as miſery; he never ſuf- 
fers a preſent miſery. but in hopes of a future pleaſure ; 
or elſe he ſupports a miſery becauſe it appears to him 
more tolerable than the means propoſed to deliver him. 
Even they, who have wilfully plunged themſelves into 


the gulfs of hell, in a fit of black melancholy, would not 


have taken that dreadful ſtep, had they not Fg arg 
this melancholy imagination in their diſtracted mi 
that the aſſurance of being plunged into hell is Te 
tolerable than hell itſelf. Ir implies.a contradiction, 
that an intelligent being, capable of being happy or 
miſerable, ſhould be indifferent to his own happineſs 
or miſery. If any thing be wanting to the felicity of 
God, the defect muſt not be attributed to his will, 
the Caſs muſt be ſought | in his weakneſs, that is, ip 
his want ef power. 


But who can conceive that a Being, who exiſted from 
all eternity » Who gave exiſtence to all things, and who 


knows 
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knows all things, hath only a finite and limited power, 
I am well aware of the difficulty of following thè at- 
tributes of the Deity, and that, in the greateſt part of 
our reaſonings on this grand ſubje&, we ſuppoſe 
what ought to be proved. But as far as we are 
capable of penetrating this profound ſubject, we have 
grounds for reaſoning in this manner: God hath given 
being to all things, and he ſaw what muſt reſult from 
them; it depended then entirely on him to form the 
plan of the world or not to form it; to be alone or to 
impart exiſtence: It depended on him to- form the 
plan of ſuch a world as we ſee, or to form another plan. 
He hath followed, in the choice which he hath made, 
that which was moſt roper for his own glory. If, 
to theſe feeble ſpeculations, we join the infallible teſti- 
mony of revelation, we ſhall find a perfect agreement 
with our ideas on this article; that the Creator is the 
happy God by excellence, * and that becauſe he is 
eternal and omniſcient, he muſt for theſe very reaſons 
be infinitely happy. This article alſo is ſofficientiy 
proved. 
Theſe three ideas of the Deity are chives ſources of 
proofs, in favour of St. Peter's propoſition in the 


words of my text, @ thouſand years before the. 1775 a are 


as one day, and one day as a thouſand years. 

God is an eternal Being. Then a thouſand years 
with him are as one day, and one day as a thouſand years ; 
that is to fay, @ rhouſaud. years and one day are ſuch in- 
conſiderable meaſures of duration, that whatever diſ- 
proportion they have to each other, they appear to 
have none when compared with the duration of eter- 
nity. There is a great difference between one drop 
of water and the twenty thouſand baths, which' were 


contained in that famous veſſel i in Solomon s temple, 
5 Which 


* ti. v5; 1 Pics, uanaf⁰5 "I n qua. 
lena Nie, id off, multum et valde gaudens : Beatus Deus, qui ibi 
Jufficiens erat ad eatitudinem. Vade Nov. Tell. Græc. cum nos. | 
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which, on account of it's matter and capacity, was 


called the /ea of braſs, 1, Chron. xviii. 8. but this 
veſſel itſelf, in compariſon of the ſea, properly ſo call- 


ed, was fo ſmall, that when we compare all it could 
contain with the ſea, the twenty thouſand baths, that 


is, one hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds weight, 


appear only as a drop of water. The extreme dif- 
ference between 'that quantity of water and a little 


drop vaniſhes when compared with the ocean. One 


drop of water with the ſe is as twenty thouſand baths, 
and twenty thouſand baths are as one drop of water, 
There is 2 great difference between the light of a 
taper and that of a flambeau : but expoſe both to the 
light of the ſun, and their difference will be imper- 
ceptible. The light of a little taper before the ſun 
is as the light of a flambeau, and the light of a flam- 
beau as that of a little taper. In like manner, eternal 
duration is fo great an object, that it cauſeth every 
thing to diſappear that can be compared with it. A 
thouſand years are no more before this than one day, nor 
one day than a thouſand years ; and theſe two terms, ſo 
unequal in themſelves, ſeem to have a perfect equality 
when compared with eternity. We, minute creatures, 
we conſider a day, an hour, a quarter of an hour, 
as a very little ſpace in the courſe of our lives; we 
loſe without ſcruple a day, an hour, a quarter of an 


hour: but we are very much to blame; for this day, 


this hour, this quarter of an hour, ſhould we even 
live.a whole age, would be a conſiderable portion of 
our life. But, if we attend to the little probability of 
our living a whole age; if we reflect that this little 
ſpace of time, of which we are ſo profuſe, is the only 
ſpace we can. call our own ; if we ſeriouſly think that 
one quarter of an hour, that one hour, that one day is 
perhaps the only time given us to prepare our accounts, 
and to decide our eternal deſtiny ; we ſhould have rea- 


bon ta acknowledge, that it was madneſs to loſe the 
| leaſt part of fo ſhort a life. But God revolves (if I may 
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venture to ſay ſo) in the immenſe ſpace of eternity. 


Heap millions of ages upon millions of ages, add new 


millions to new millions, all this is nothing in com- 
pariſon of the duration of the eternal Being. In this 
ſenſe, a thouſand years are as one day, and one day as 4 
thouſand years. „ 

2. God knows all. Then, a tbouſan&years are with 
him as one day, and one day as a thouſand years ; becauſe 
he ſees no more in @ thouſand years than in one day; be- 
cauſe he ſees as much in one day as he can ſee in a 
thouſand years. Ignorance and uncertainty are. the 
principal cauſes that make us think a ſhort ſpace of time 
a long duration ; eſpecially, when our ignorance and 
uncertainty reſpect things which we ardently deſire to 


know): Hope deferred maketh the heart fick, is a ſaying of 


the wiſe man. Prov. xiti. 12. The very time. in which 
we are in ſuſpenſe about an apprehended evil is 77 
portable to us. It ſeems to us, while we expect a fa- 
tal ſentence, that we are every moment ſuffering it's 
execution. = KF | 

God knows all. He ſees all that was, all that is, 
all that ever will be. That moment, which he aſſigned 
for the formation of this univerſe, is as preſent to his 
mind as that, which he hath determined for it's de- 


ſtruction. He knows the ſucceſs of the various 


plans, which at preſent exerciſe the ſpeculations of 
the greateſt geniuſſes, and which occaſion an infinite 
number of different opinions among politicians. He 
Knows to what lenghts that tyrant, who is the ſcourge 
of the whole earth, ſhall carry his rage. He knows 
how long that empire ſhall maintain it's dignity, which 
at preſent ſubſiſts with ſo much glory, He knows 
during what ſpace Antichriſt ſhall yet oppoſe the 
dominion of the king Meſſiah ; and when the king 
Meſſiah ſhall make him lick the duſt. He knows. 
when: the air ſhall reſound with that comfortable ex- 
clamation, Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen, aud 


is become the habitation of devils, and the hold of every 
Rer. ü. 2. bs. 
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3. In fine, God is ſupremely happy. Then, a thouſand 
years with him are as one day, and one day as a thouſand 
years. In the enjoyment of perfe& happineſs, the 
duration of time is imperceptible. Placed, as we are, 
my deareſt brethren, in this valley of miſeries, taſting 
only imperfect and imbittered pleaſures, it is very 
difficult for us to conceive the impreſſion, which feli- 
city makes on an intelligence ſupremely happy. If 
the enjoyment of ſome ſmall good make us con- 
ceive to a certain degree a ſtate, in which ages ap- 
1 moments, the miſeries inſeparable from our 
lives preſently replunge us into a ſtate, in which mo- 
ments appear ages; in which ſorrows of the body, and 
ſorrows of the mind, frequently leſs tolerable than thoſe 
of the body, ſo een apply our minds to each 
indiviſible ſpace of time ſpent in pain, that we think 
our ſufferings have been long, when we have ſcarcely 
begun to ſuffer. But God is always happy, and always 
ſupremely happy; he always enjoys that perfect feli- 
city, which makes à thouſand years, ten thouſand mil- 
lions of years, vaniſh with an inconceivable 4 38 | 
It would be unhappy not to enjoy this kind of felicity 
more than ten or twelve millions of years, becauſe the 
impreſſion, which that felicity would make on the ſoul 
would be ſo powerful and lively, that it would render 
him who enjoyed it inſenſible to time; time would 
expire, and he would hardly perceive he had en- 
*Joyed any thing, even when he had poſſeſſed happineſs 
as long as I have ſuppoſed. God would be unhappy. 
(allow me this expreſſion) if his felicity were not - 
eternal. But this is one of the ſubjects, which muſt 
intimidate a preacher through the difficulty he meets 
with in furniſhing matter. We muſt have ideas be- 
yond human. We muſt have terms, which mankind 
have not yet invented. We ourſelves muſt have parti- 
cipated the felicity of God; we muſt fpeak to men who 
alſo had partaken of it; and afterwards, we muſt have 
agreed together on a new language to expreſs wy 
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idea excited by the happineſs, of which we had made 
ſo bleſſed an experience. Repreſent to yourſelves a 
Being, or rather think, think, my dear hearers, on the 
difficulty of repreſenting a Being, who, having in the 
infinite capacity of his intelligence all poſſible plans 
of this univerſe, hath preferred that which appeared to 
him the wiſeſt, the beſt, and the moſt conformable to 
the holineſs of his attributes; repreſent a Being who 


| hath executed this plan, a Being who. hath created in 


this vaſt extent which our imagination fancies, in that 
which our whole mind, more capable ſtill of conceiv- 
ing grand objects than our imagination alone, or our 


| ſenſes, admires ; repreſent to yourſelves a Being who 


hath created whatever js moſt capable of contributing 
to perfect felicicy; repreſent a Being who loves, and 
who is beloved by, objects worthy of his eſteem ; a 
Being who knows how to repreſs the madneſs of thoſe 
who rebel againſt his empire; a Being who ſhares his 
felicity with ſpirits whom he eſteems, and by whom he 
is eſteemed above all things; a Being who hath the 
pleaſure of rendering the objects of his eſteem happy, 
and who acknowledge that all their happineſs comes 
from him; ſpirits continually praiſing the author of 
their felicity, caſting their crowns at his feet, and in- 
ceſſantly crying, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord of Hoſts, the 
whole earth is full of thy glory, Ia. vi. 3. Repreſent to 
yourſelves a Being who is approved by intelligences 
{kilful in virtues, in grandeurs, in objects worthy of 
praiſe; a Being who loves only order, and who hath 
power to maintain it; a Being who is at the ſummit of 
felicity, and who knows he ſhall be fo for ever. O 
ages! O millions of ages! O thouſands of millions of 
ages! O duration the longeſt that can be imagined 
by an intelligence compoſed (if I may ſpeak fo) of all 


Intelligences, how ſhort muſt ye appear to ſo happy 


a Being! There is no time with him; there is no, mea- 


ſure of time. One thouſand years, ten thouſand 


years, one quarter of an hour, one inſtant, is almoſt _ 
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the ſame. 4 thouſand years are with bim as one 4 
and one day as a thouſand years. 

WMe have Conſidered our text in itſelf; ; we will | now 
ſhew the end of the Apoſtle in propoſing it; and that it 
was very proper to anſwer that end. Nw is our 
ſecond part. 

St. Peter, as we ſaid Lake, St. Peter meant to refute 
the odious objections of ſome profane perſons of his 
own time, who pretended. to make the doctrine of an 
univerſal judgment doubtful, and who ſaid, in order 
to obſcure it's truth, or enervate it's evidence, Mere 


is the promiſe of his coming, for fince the fathers fell aſleep 


all things remain as they were? verſe 4. | am aware 


that this comment is diſputed, and ſome have thought 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem was the ſubject of this 
whole chapter, and not the end of the TN bur, 
however averſe we are to the deciſive tone, we will 
venture to demonſtrate that the Apoſtle had far greater 
objects in view than the fatal cataſtrophes of the 
Jewiſh nation. This I think clearly appears, 

1. By the nature of the objection, which libertines 
made. Where is the promiſe of his coming, for ſince the 
Fathers fell aſleep all things remain as they were? Theſe 
libertines did not mean, that from the beginning of 
the world the commonwealth of Iſrael had ſuffered 
no conſiderable alteration ; they did not mean from 
that falſe principle to draw this falſe conſequence, 


that Jeruſalem would always remain as it then was. 


How could they be ſuch novices in the hiſtory of 
their nation, as not to know the ſad viciſſitudes, = 
baniſhments, and the plunderings, which the Jews 
had undergone ? They meant, that, though ſome 
particular changes had happened in ſome parts of 
the world, the generality of creatures had always re- 


mained in the ſame ſtate; thence they pretended to 


conclude that they would always remain ſo. _ 
2. This appears further by the manner in which 


the Apoſtle anſwers them in the verſes preceding the 
| text. 


eat 


text. He alledges againſt them the example of the 
deluge. This, lays he, they are willingly ignorant of, 
that the world that then was, being overflowed with water, 
periſhed, ver. 5, 6. To this he adds, the” heavens ſhall 
paſs away with a great noiſe, the elements ſhall melt with 


fervent beat, the earth alſo and the things that are therein 
hall be burnt up, ver. 10. On which we reaſon thus: 
The world, that was formerly deſtroyed with water, is 


the ſame which ſhall be deſtroyed by fire; but the 


world, that was deſtroyed with water, was not the 


Jewiſh nation only: St. Peter then predicts a deſtruc- 


tion more general than that of the Jews. 


3. This appears further by this conſideration. The 
people, to whom St. Peter wrote, did not live in Judea, 
but were diſperſed througk Pontus, Galatia, Cappa- 
docia, Aſia, and Bithynia. Theſe people could have 
but little to do with the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. 
Whether Jeſus Chriſt terminated the duration of that 
city ſuddenly or flowly, was a queſtion that regarded 


them indire&ly only; but the day of which St. Peter 


ſpeaks intereſts all Chriſtians, and St. Peter exhorts all 
Chriſtians to prepare for it, as being perſonally con- 
cerned in 1t. Eg. I 
4. Add a fourth conſideration, taken from what fol- 
lows our text: Even as our beloved brother Paul alſo 


ſpeaks of theſe things, in which are ſome things hard to be 


underſtood, which they that are unlearned and unſtable, wreſt 
unto their own deſtruction, ver. 15, 16. What are theſe 
things hard to be underſtood? Many interpreters, ancient 


and modern, have thought that the doctrine of juſti- 


fication was intended; a doctrine eſtabliſhed by St. 
Paul, and wwre/ted by many to their own dgſtruction, as 


from thence. they concluded that good works were 


uſeleſs. But, methinks, it is more probable that St. 


Peter deſigns, ſome parts of the firſt epiſtle to the 
Theſſalonians, ch. iv. 13, &c. and v. 1, &c. (where the 


Apoſtle had ſpoken as if the day of judgment was 


very nigh; and from which many concluded that it 


2 
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would immediately appear, and the miſtake cauſed a 
eneral ſubverſion of ſociety. Since then, St: Paul 
bad ſpoken of the day of judgment, and St. Peter /peaks 
of the ſame things, it follows, that St. Peter deſigned to 
eſtabliſh the truth of a general judgment, againſt thoſe 
infidels who had endeavoured to ſubvert it. 

But how is what the Apoſtle ſays, one day is with the 
Lord as a thouſand years, and à thouſand years as one day; 
how is ſuch a propoſition proper to refute the odious 
objection of infidels, who ſaid, Where is the promiſe of 
bis coming ? If a man who poſſeſſeth great riches pro- 
miſe a ſmall ſum to an indigent perſon, if he defer the 
fulfilment of his promiſe, in vain you endeavour to 
exculpate him by ſaying, the promiſer is ſo opulent 
that a ſmall ſum with him is as great riches, and great 

riches are as a ſmall ſum. 

In like manner, to ſay that a thouſand years with God 
are as one day, and one day as a thouſand years, is that to 
anſwer the objection ? The queſtion is not what the 
time of delay is to the eternal Being; the queſtion is, 
what that time 1s to poor mortals, who are faſtened to 
the earth loaded with miſeries, and to whom one day 1s 
as a thouſand years, and not a thouſand years as one day. 

This difficulty is ſolved by the connection of our 
text with the following verſes : Beloved, be not igno- 
rant of this one thing, that one day is with the Lord as 
@ thouſand years, and a thouſand years as one day. The 
Lord is not flack concerning his promiſe, as ſome men count 
Aackngſs, but is long-ſuffering to us-ward, not willing that 
any ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould come to +. nv 
This anſwer is concluſive, as you will more fully 
ceive by the following paraphraſe. The delay of — 
day of judgment may be conſidered either in relation 
to men who muſt be judged, or to God himſelf who 
will judge them. If you conſider it in regard to men 

who mult be judged, they have no room to com- 
plain that God defers this important period; on the 
: print [Whey ought to ne the pretended "ack 
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neſs, of which they complain, as an effe& of the 
adorable love of their judge, who invites them to re- 
pentance. The manner, in which God ordinarily takes 
men out of this life, is much more proper to incline 
them to repentance than the terrible retinue of his 
coming to judgment. How terrible will his appearance 
be! What eye will not be dazzled? Whoſe conſcience 
will not be alarmed? Here blow the trumpets, the 
dreadful ſounds of which proclaim the approach vf the 
Judge of this univerſe. There, the heavens, which 


once opened to receive the Son of God, open again that 


he may return to the.earth to execute his threatenings 


on rebellious men. Here, earth and ſea reſtore the 


bodies which they have devoured. . There, thoſe thou- 


ſand thouſands, thoſe ten thouſand times ten thouſand, who 


are continually before God, Dan. vii. 10. offer their mini- 
ſtry to him, and are the witnefles, 'admirers, and execu- 
tors of his judgment. Here, open the eternal books, in 


_ which ſo many unrighteous thoughts, ſo many unpro- 


fitable words, ſo many criminal actions are regiſtered. 
There, ſentences are preparing, deſtinies determining, 


final decrees juſt pronouncing. Who then could have 
preſence of mind enough to recur to genuine re- 


pentance, even ſuppoſing there were yet time for re- 
pentance? Men then have no reaſon to complain that 
the day of judgment is not yet come. The Lord is 
patient towards all men, not willing that any ſhould periſh, 
but that all ſhould come to repentance. „ 
If you conſſder the pretended delay of judgment᷑ in 
regard to God, as we have conſidered it in regard to 
men, you will readily acknowledge that what appears 
delay to you does not appear ſo to him. Why? Be- 
cauſe a thouſand years are with bim as one day, and one 
day as a thouſand years; becauſe this long term that of- 
fends you is but as an inſtant to the perfect Being. 


It ſeems to me that this reaſoning is concluſive, 


This ſhall ſuffice for the preſent. Let us conclude, 
and let us employ the few moments which remain to 
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ſay, and the ſea ſhall be 


little thing, Tia. 
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infer from the doctrine of the general conflagration, 
ſecured againſt the objections of libertines, ſuch motives 
to piety as the Apoſtle intended we ſhould draw from 
them. Beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, that 
one day is with the Lord as a thouſand years, and a thou- 
ſand years as one day. The Lord is not flack concerning 
his promiſe, as ſome men count flackneſs, but is long ſuffering 
to us-ward, not willing that any ſhould periſh, but that 
all ſhould come to repentance. 
will come as a thief in the night; in the which the heavens 
fall paſs away with a great noiſe, and the elements ſhall 
melt with fervent heat; the earth alſo and the works that 
are therein ſball be burnt up. This is the doctrine that 
the Apoſtle eſtabliſheth. Seeing then that all theſe things 
{hall be diſſolved, what manner of perſons ought ye to be 
in all holy converſation and godlineſs, looking for and haſting 
unto the coming of the day of God? This is the con- 
ſequence which he deduces; the juſtneſs of which 
2 cn will appear by fiye deſcriptions, which the 
general conflagration traces before our eyes: 1. A 
deſcription of the power of our Judge; 2. A de- 
* ſcription of the horrours of vice: 3. A deſcription of 
the vanity of the preſent world : 4. A deſcription of 
the beauties of the world to come: 5. A deſcription 
of the excellence of piety. This is the third 
the concluſion of this diſcourſe. 
I. FhedeſtryCtion of the univerſe affords us a picture 
of the power of our Fudge. How powerful, my bre- 
thren, is this judge! po can ręſiſt his will, Rom. ix. 19. 
Once there was no ſea, no earth,” no firmament; one 
frightful night covered the whole face of the univerſe. 
He ſaid, and all theſe beings appeared, Gen. i. 3. Now 
we behold a ſea, an earth, and a firmament., He will 
(ea ſhall be dry, the earth ſhall be con- 
ſumed, the ſtars ſhall diſappear, the firmament ſhall 
be found no more. Such is the God whom the ſin- 
ner attacks. A God, who taketh up the ifles as a very 
15. A God, who 7 
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mountains and overturneth them in his anger, who ſhak- 
eth the earth out of her place, and the pillars thereof trem- 
ble. A God, who commandeth the fun and it riſeth not, 
and ſealeth up the ſtars; who doth great things paſt find- _ 
ing out, yea, and wonders without number, Job ix. 5, 
6, 7, 10. This, ſinner, is the God whom thou at- 
tackeſt. But doth the idea of a God ſo powerful 
never excite terrour in thy rebellious ſoul? Do wwe pro- 
volte the Lord to jealouſy ? are we ſtronger than he, 1 Cor. 
x. 22. Who hath hardened himſelf againſt him, and 
hath proſpered, Job ix. 4. Can any reſiſt my power? 
Who would ſet the thorns and briars againſt me in battle ? 
T would go throngh them, I would burn them together. 
O let them make peace with me, and they. ſhall make peace 
with me, Ia. xxvii. 4, 5. nn. 

2. The conflagration of the univerſe affords us a 
picture of the horrours of vice. Behold how far God 
carries his reſentment againſt ſin. It is not enough 
to condemn to eternal flames, and to confine in chains 
of darkneſs, thoſe” who have fled from his juſtice. Ir 
is not enough to pour out his wrath upon thoſe who 
have committed the crime, he deteſts even the inſtru- 
ments of the crime; he deſigns that all things that 
have ſerved fin ſhall bear the marks of his anger. If, 
under the law, a man had defiled himſelf with a beaſt, 
he muſt die with the brutal object of his paſſion, 
Lev. xx. 15, 16. Thus God, not content to puniſh 
the avaricious with unquenchable fire, will deſtroy 
even objects of ayarice, and diſſolve the gold and ſilver 
with which the -miſer committed. idolatry. Not con- 
tent to puniſh the ambitious, he will deſtroy even the 
inſtruments of ambition, and overturn thoſe thrones. 
and palaces which have cauſed it. Not content to 
puniſh the voluptuous, he. will deſtroy even objects. 
of voluptuouſneſs, and conſume the heavens, the 
earth, and the elements, which have afforded matter 
for concupiſcence. Heavens, earth, elements, are ye 
guilty? But, if ye be treated with ſo much "En. | 
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Fe 


for having been the unconſcious inſtruments of the 
crime, what muſt the condition of the criminal be? 


3. In the burning of the univerſe we find a repre- 
ſentation of the vanity of the preſent world, What. is 
this world which faſcinates our eyes? It is a funeral 
pile that already. begins to burn, and will ſoon be 
entirely conſumed; it is a world which muſt end, and 
all that muſt end 1s far inferior to an immortal foul. 
The thought of death is already a powerful motive to 
us to place our affections on another world; for what 
is death? it is to every individual what, one'day, the final 
ruin will be to the generality of mankind; it is the de- 
ſtruction of the heavens, which pa/s away with a great 
noiſe ; it is the diſſolution of elements; it is the entire 


conflagration of the world, and of the works which are 
therein. Yet vanity hath invented refuges againſt this 


ſtorm. The hope of an imaginary immortality hath 
been able to ſupport ſome men againſt the fear of a 
real death. The idea of exiſting, in the minds of 
thoſe who exiſt after them, hath, in ſome ſort, com- 
forted them under the miſerable thought of being no 
more. Hence pompous buildings, and ftately edi- 
fices; hence rich monuments, and ſuperb mauſoleums; 
hence proud inſcriptions and vain-glorious titles, in- 
ſcribed on marble and braſs. But behold the diſſo- 
lution of all thoſe bonds. The deſtruction of the 
world deprives us of our imaginary being; as death 


deprives us of our real exiſtence. Yow will not only 
be ſhortly ſtretched in your tombs, and ceaſe to uſe 
the houſes, and fields, and palaces which you inhabit; 
but theſe houſes, the ſe palaces, theſe fields will be con- 


ſumed, and the memory of all that is faſtened to the 


World will vaniſh with the world. Since then, this is 
the condition of all ſenſible things, ſince all theſe ſen- 
ſible things muſt periſn; immortal man, infinite ſpirit, 


eternal ſoul, doſt thou faſten thyſelf to vanity and in- 


ſtability? Doſt thou not ſeek for a good more ſuitable 
to thy nature and duration? ſeeing all theſe things muſt 
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be diſſolved, what manner of perſons ought ye to be, in all 


holy converſation and godlineſs ? 


4. The conflagration of the univerſe furniſheth a de- 
ſcription of tbe world to come. You often hear us 
declaim on the nothingneſs of earthly things; we fre- 
quently diminiſh. the worth of all that is great and 
| glorious; we frequently cry with Solomon, Yamiy of 


vanities, all is vanity : Vanity in pleaſures, vanity in 
grandeurs, vanity in riches, vanity in ſciences, vanity 


in all. But yet, my brethren, how ſubſtantial would 


this vanity. be, how amiable would this nothingneſs ap- 


pear, if, by a happy aſſemblage of all that the world hath - 
of the beautiful, we could acquire the reality of a life, 


of which it is eaſy to form to one's ſelf the idea 
Could I extract the choiceſt dignities and fortunes; 
could I inhabit the moſt temperate clime, and the moſt 
pleaſant country; could I chooſe the moſt benevolent 
hearts, and the wiſeſt minds; could I take the moſt 
happy temper, and the moſt ſublime genius; could I 
cultivate the ſciences, and make the fine arts flouriſh ; 


could I collect and: unite all that could ' pleaſe the 


paſſions, and baniſh all that could give pain. * A life 
formed on this plan, how likely to pleaſe us! How is 
it, that God, who hath reſolved to render us, one day, 
happy, doth not allow us to continue in this world, 


and content himſelf with uniting all theſe happy cir- 


cumſtances in our favour ? 1t is good to be here: O that 
he would allow us here to build our tabernacles, Matt. 
xvii. 4. Ah! my . brethren, a life formed en this 
plan might indeed anſwer the ideas of happineſs which 
feeble and finite geniuſſes form: but ſuch a plan can- 
not even approach the deſigns of an infinite God. A 


life formed on this plan might indeed exhauſt a ter- 
reſtrial love, but it could never reach the love of an 

infinite God. No, all the charms of this ſociety, of _ 
this fortune, and of this life; no, all the ſoftneſs of 


theſe «climates, and of theſe countries; no, all the 


benevolence of theſe hearts, and all the friendſhip 3 
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theſe minds; no, all the happineſs of this temper, 


and all the ſublimity of this genius; no, all the ſe- 
crets of the ſciences, and all the diſcoveries of the 
fine arts; all the attractions of theſe ſocieties, and 
all the pleaſures of the paſſions, have nothing, I do 
not ſay which exhauſts the love of God in Jeſus Chriſt, 
T do not ſay which anſwers, I venture to ſay which ap- 
proaches it. To accompliſh this love there mult be 
another world ; there muſt be new heavens and a new 
earth; there muſt be objects far more grand. 
Finally, the deſtruction of the univerſe diſplays the 


excellence of piety. O that I could repreſent the be- 
liever amidſt fires, flames, winds, tempeſts, the con- 
fuſion of all nature, content, peaceable, unalterable! 
O that I could repreſent the heavens paſſing away, the 
elements diſſolving with fervent heat, the earth and 


the things which are in it burning up, and the believer, 
that man, that inconſiderable man, little by his nature, 
but great by the privileges with which piety endows 
him, without ſuſpicion, riſing fearleſs above all the ca- 
taſtrophes of the univerſe, and ſurviving its ruins! O 
that I could deſcribe thg believer, while all the tribes of 
the earth mourn and fmite their breaſts, Matt. xxiv. 30. 
while the wicked ſhall be as if they were giving up the 


ghoſt, Luke xxi. 26. while their deſpair exhales in 


' theſe dreadful howlings, Mountains fall on us, hills co- 
ver us from the face of him who fits on the throne, and 
from the face of the Lamb! Rev. vi. 16. O that I could 
deſcribe the behever aſſured, triumphant, founded on 


the rock of ages haſting unto the coming of the day of - 


God, as our Apoſtle 5 it, 2 Pet. iii. 12. aim- 
ing with tranſports of joy which we cannot expreſs, 
(O may we one day experience theſe tranſports !) 
aiming to approach the preſence of Jeſus' Chriſt, as 


his tendereſt friend and deliverer, literally |proving 


the truth of this, promiſe, when thou paſſeſt through the 


waters they ſhall not overflow thee, when. thou walkeſt 
 #hrough the fire thou ſhalt not be burnt, Iſai. xliit. 2. 


O that 


* 
% 


* 


O chat I could repreſent him crying; Come Lord Feſus, 


come quickly, Rev. xxii. 20. come, receive a creature 
once defiled with ſin; ſometimes even rebellious, :yer - 


always having, at the bottom of his heart, principles of 
love to thee; but now raviſhed with tranſports of joy, 


becauſe he is entering an economy, in which he ſhall 


be always ſubmiſſive, and always faithful. 
What ſhall I ſay to you, my dear brethren, to incline 
you to piety, if, all theſe grand motives be without 
| ſucceſs? if the words of my text, if the voice of an 
Apoſtle, - what do I ſay, the voice of an Apoſtle ? If 
the ſun darkened, if the moon changed into blood, if the 


| ſtars fallen from heaven, if the powers of heaven ſhaken, 


if the heavens paſſing away with a great noiſe, if the 
elements diſſolving with fervent heat, if the earth conſumed 
with all that is therein, if the univerſal deſtruction of 
nature and elements be incapable of looſening and de- 
taching you from the preſent world. "I | | 
It is faid, that; ſome days before the deſtruction of 
Jerufalem, a voice was heard proceeding from the holy 
place, and crying, Let us go hence, let us go hence.“ My 
brethren, ſuch a voice addreſſes you. We ground 
our exhortations to day, not on the deſtruction of one 
people only; we preach (if I may be allowed to ſay 
ſo) in fight of the ruins of this whole univerſe: Yes, 
from the centre of the trembling world and craſhing 
elements, a voice ſounds, Let us go hence; let us quit 


the world; give our hopes more ſolid baſes than in- 


kindled worlds, which will. ſhortly be burnt up. And 

then, paſs away heavens with a great noiſe, conſume 
elements, burn earth with all thy works, periſh uni- 
verſe, periſh nature, our felicity is above all ſuch ca- 
taſtrophes, we cleave to the God of ages, to God who 


is the ſource of exiſtence and duration, to God before 


.whom a thouſand years are as one day, and one day as 4 


thouſand years. O Lor 4, of old haſt thou laid the founda- 
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tion of the earth, and the beavens are the work of thine 
hands. They ſhall periſh, but thou ſhalt endure; yea, all of 
them ſhall wax old like a garment; as a veſture ſhalt thou 
change them, and they ſhall be changed. But thou, thou 
art the ſame, and thy years ſhall have no end. The chil- 
dren of thy ſervants ſhall continue, and their ſeed ſhall be 
efeabliſhed before thee, Pſal. cii. 26, &c. God grant we 
may experience theſe great promiſes! To him be 
honour and glory. Amen. vs Fe ede od hay 
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V. Arber ſhall I go Sow thy þ irit? or 1obither halt I fee 


_ from thy preſence? If I aſcend up into heaven, thou 
art * there; /if I make my bed in bell, - behold thou art 


there. If I rake the wings of the morning, and dwell 
in the uttermoſt parts of the ſea: even here ſhall thy 
. hand lead me, and thy right hand ſhall bold me. If I 
Jay, Surely the darkneſs Batt cover me: even the: night 
Hall be light about me. Tea the darkneſs hideth not 


from thee; but the night ſhineth as the day: "_ WENT 


— 


0 the light are both 280 to thee. 


OULD I have one 0 to ſo my 7 pro ele 
end of preaching to- day with efficacy, Chriſtians, 
it Thould be to ſhew you God in this aſſembly. Moſes 
had ſuch an advantage, no man therefore ever ſpoke 
with greater ſucceſs. He gave the Jaw to the people 


in God the legiſlator's preſence. He could ſay, This 
law which I give you. proceeds from God; here is his 


throne, there is his lightning, yonder is his thunder. 


Accordingly, never were a people more ftruck with a a 


legiſlator's voice. Moſes had hardly begun to ſpeak, 


but, at leaſt for that moment, all hearts were united, 


and all Sinai echoed with one voice, crying, All Wa 
thou baſt ſpoken wwe will do, Exod. xix. 28. 


But in vain are our ſermons drawn from the ſacred 5 
ſources; in vain do we ſay to you, Thus ſaith the Lord: 


you 
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you ſee only a man; you hear only a mortal voice in 
this pulpit ; God hath put his treaſure into earthen veſ- 
fels, 2 Cor. iv. 7. and our auditors eſtimating the trea- 
ſure by the meanneſs of the veſſel, inſtead of ſupport- 
ing the meanneſs of the veſſel for the ſake of the trea- 
ſure, hear us without reſpect, and, generally, derive no 
advantage from the miniſtry. ts 
But were God preſent in this aſſembly, could we 
| ſhew you the Deity amongſt you, authorizing our voice 


by his approbation and preſence, and examining with 


what diſpoſitions you hear his word, which of you, 
which of you, my brethren, could reſiſt ſo eminent 
and fo noble a motive ? POWYS Eb ook 

. Chriſtians, this idea is not deſtitute of reality : God 
is every where; he is in this church. Vails of fleſh 
and blood prevent your ſight of him; theſe muſt fall, 


and you muſt open the eyes of your ſpirits, if you 


would ſee a God, who is a ſpirit, John iv. 24. Hear our 


prophet; hear his magnificent deſcription of the im- 


menſity and omnipreſence of God. Whither ſhall I go 
from thy ſpirit? or whither ſhall J flee from thy preſence ? 
If I afcend up into heaven, thou art there. If I make my 
hed in hell, behold thou art there. If I take the wings of the 
morning, and dwell in the uttermoſt parts of the ſea : even 
there ſhall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand ſhall bold 
me. , 1 ſay, Surely the darkneſs ſhall cover me; even the 
night ſhall be light about me. Yea the darkneſs hideth not 
« from thee ; but the night ſbineth as the day: the darkneſs 
and the light are both alike to thee. | 


In a text leſs abundant in riches, we might make 


ſome remarks on the terms ſpirit, and preſence; but we 


will content ourſelves at preſent with indicating what 
ideas we affix to them, by obſerving, that by the 2 
5 


and preſence of God, we underſtand. God himſe 
know, ſome divines diſcover great myſteries in theſe 


terms, and tell us that there are ſome paſſages in 
ſeripture where the word preſence means the ſecond 


' perlon in the maſt boly Trinity, ad where the term 
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ſpirit is certainly to be underſtood of the third. But 
às there are ſome paſſages where theſe terms have not 
this ſignification, it is beyond all doubt that this, which 
we are explaining, is preciſely of the latter kind, 
However, if any diſpute our comment, we ſhall leave 
them to diſpute it; for it would be unjuſt to conſume 
that time, which. is dedicated to the edification of a 
whole congregation, in refuting a particular opinion, 


The other expreſſions in our text, heaven, bell; the 


wings of the morning, a figurative expreſſion denoting 
the rapidity of the light in communicating itſelf from 
one end of the world to the other; theſe expreſſions, 
I ſay, need no comment. The preſence of God, the 
ſpirit of God, ſignify then the divine eſſence: and this 
aſſemblage of ideas, whither ſhall I go from thy ſpirit ? 
hither ſhall I flee from thy preſence * means, that God 
1s immenſe, and that he is preſent in every place. 

But wherein conſiſts this immenſity and omni- 
preſence ? If ever a queſtion required developing, this 


certainly does; not only becauſe it preſents to the 


mind an abſtract ſupject, which daes not fall under 
the obſervation of tlie ſenſes, but becauſe many who 
have treated this matter (pardon an opinion which 


does not proceed from a deſire of oppofing any indi- 
vidual, but only from a love to the truth) many Wh 


have handled the ſubject, have contributed more to 


perplex, than to explain it. We may obſerve, in 


general, that, unleſs we be wholly unacquainted with 
the hiſtory of the ſciences, it is impoſſible not to ad- 


knowledge, that all queſtions about the nature of 
ſpirits, all that are any way related to metaphyſics, 


were very little underſtood before the time of that cele- 


brated philoſopher, whom God ſeems to have beſtowed 
on the world to purify reaſon,. as he had ſome time 


before raiſed up others to purify religion.“ 


What heaps of crude and indigeſted notions do we 


find, 


* The philoſopher intended by Mr. S. 1 ſuppoſe, is his coun» ' 


5 


try man De/cartes, born in 1596, Vie de Deſc. par Baillet. 
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find, among the ſchoolmen, of the immenſity of God? 


One ſaid, God was a point, indiviſible indeed, but a 
point, however, that had the peculiar property of oc- 
cupying every part of the univerſe. Another, that 
God was the place of all beings, the immenſe extent 
in which his power had placed them. Another, that 


his eſſence was really in heaven, but yet, -repletively, 


as they expreſs it, in every part of the univerſe. In 
ſhort, this truth hath been obſcured by the groſſeſt 
ignorance. Whatever averſion we have to the deci- 
ſive tone, we will venture to affirm, that people, 
who talked in this manner of God, had no ideas them- 
ſelves of what they advanced. CS 

Do not be afraid of our conducting you into theſe 
wild mazes; do not imagine that we will buſy ourſelves 


in expoſing all theſe notions for the ſake of labouring 


to refute them. We will content ourſelves with giv- 


ing you ſome light into the omnipreſence of God: 


I. By removing thoſe falſe ideas, which, at firſt, ſeem 
to preſent themſelves to the imagination; 
II. By aſſigning the true. 


I, Let us remove the falſe ideas, which, at. firſt, 
preſent themſelves to the imagination; as if, when 
we ſay that God is preſent in any place, we mean 
that he is actually contained therein; as if, when we 
ſay that God is in every place, we mean to aſſign to 
him a real and proper extenſion. Neither of theſe is 
deſigned; and, to remove theſe ideas, my brethren, 
two reflections are ſufficient. * 5 
__ Gods a ſpirit. A ſpirit cannot be in a place, at 

leaſt in the manner in which we conceive of place. 
1. God is a ſpirit. What relation dan you find be- 
tween wiſdom, power, mercy, and all the other attri- 
butes, which enter into your notion of the divinity, and 
the nature of bodies? Pulveriſe matter, give it all the 
different forms of which it is ſuſceptible, elevate it to its 
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higheſt degree of attainment, make it vaſt, and immenſe; 
moderate, or ſmall; luminous, or obſcure;. opake; or 
tranſparent; there will neyer reſult any thing but 
figures, and never will you be able, by all theſe combi- 
nations, or diviſions, to produce one ſingle ſentiment, 
one ſingle thought, like that of the meaneſt and moſt 
contracted of all mankind. If matter then cannot be 
the ſubject of one ſingle operation of the ſoul of a me- 
chanick, how ſhouldit be the ſubject of thoſe attributes 
which makes the eſſence of God himſelf? 
But perhaps God, who is ſpiritual in one part of his 
eſſence, may be corporeal in another part, like man, 
who, although he hath a ſpiritual ſoul, is yet united to 
a portion of matter? No; for, however admirable in 
man that union of ſpiritual and ſenſible may be, and 
thoſe laws which unite his ſoul to his body, nothing 
more fully marks his weakneſs and dependence, and 
conſequently nothing can leſs agree with the divine 
eſſence. Is it not a mark of the dependence of an im- 
mortal and intelligent ſoul, to be inveloped in a little 
fleſh and blood, which, according to their different 
motions, determine his joy or ſorrow, his happineſs or 
miſery? Is it not a mark of the weakneſs of our ſpirits 
to have the power of acting only on that little matter, 
to which we are united, and to have no power over 
more? Who can imagine that God hath ſuch limits? 
He hath no body; he is united to none; yet he is 
united to all. That celebrated philoſopher, ſhall I call 
him? or atheiſt,“ who ſaid that the aſſemblage of all 
exiſtence conſtituted the divine eſſence, who would 
have us conſider all. corporeal beings as the body of 
the divinity, publiſhed a great extravagance, if he 
meant that the divine eſſence conſiſted of this aſſem- 
blage. But there is a very juſt ſenſe, in which it 
may be ſaid that the whole univerſe is the body of the 
** e e 
Mr. S. means, I ſhould ſuppoſe, Spinoza: whoſe ſyſtem of 
. atheiſm, ſays a ſenſible writer, is more groſs, and therefore leſs 
dangerous, than others: his poiſon carrying its antidote with it. 
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1 ve Onmipreſonce of God. 
Deity. In effect, as I call this portion of matter my 


body, which I move, act and direct as I pleaſe, ſo God 


actuates by his will every part of the univerſe: he ob- 


ſcures the ſun, he calms the winds, he commands the 
ſea, But this very notion excludes all corporiety from 
God, and proves that God is a ſpirit. If God ſome- 
times repreſents himſelf with' feet, with hands, with 
eyes, he means in theſe portraits, rather to give us em- 


blems of his attributes, than images (properly ſpeak- 
ing) of any parts which he poſſeſſeth. Therefore, when 


he attributes theſe to himſelf, he gives them ſo vaſt an 


extent, that, we eaſily perceive, they are not to be 


groſsly underſtood. Hath he hands? they are hands 


which weigh the mountains in ſcales, and the bills in a ba- 
Lance, which meaſure the waters in the hollow of his hand, 


and mete out the heavens with a ſpan, Iſa. xl. 12. Hath 
he eyes? they are eyes that penetrate the moſt unmea- 
ſureable diſtances. Hath he feet? they are feet which 
reach from heaven to earth, for the heaven is bis 
throne, and the earth is his footſtool, ch. Ixvi. 1. Hath 
he a voice? it is as the ſound of many waters, breaking 
the cedars of Lebanon, making mount Sirion ſkip like an 


 anicorn, and the hinds to calve, Pſal. xxix. 3, 5, 6, 9. 


This reminds me of a beautiful paſſage in Plato. 
He ſays that the gods, particularly the chief good, the 


ineffable beauty, as he calls him, cannot be conceived ' 


of but by the underſtanding only, and by quitting 
ſenſible objects; that, in order to contemplate the di- 
vinity, terreſtrial ideas muſt be ſurmounted; that the 


eyes cannot ſee him; that the ears cannot hear him. 
A thought which Julian the apoſtate, a great admirer 


of that philoſopher, ſo nobly expreſſes in his ſatire on 


the Cæſars. Thus every thing ferves to eſtabliſh our 
flirſt principle, that God is a ſpirit. | | 


, 


£ * 


p 


that he occupies no place, at leaſt as our imagination 
conceives, is, in our opinion, to eſtabliſh the ſame 


2. But to prove that God is a ſpirit, and to prove 


I know 


- * 
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I I know how difficult it is to make this conſequence 


intelligible and clear, not- only to thoſe who have ne- 
ver been accuſtomed to meditation, and who are there- 
fore more excuſable for having confuſed ideas; but even 
to ſuch as, having cultivated the ſciences, are moſt 
intent on refining their ideas. I freely acknowledge, 


that after we have uſed our utmoſt efforts to riſg above 
ſenſe and matter, it will be extremely difficult to con- 


ceive the exiſtence of a ſpirit, without conceiving it 
in a certain place. Yet, I think, whatever difficulty 
there may be in the ſyſtem of thoſe who maintain that 
an immaterial being cannot be in a place, properly ſo 
called, there are greater difficulties ſtill in the oppoſite 
opinion: for what is immaterial hath no parts; what 
hath no parts hath no form; what hath no form hath 
no extenſion ; what hath no extenſion can have no ſitua- 
tion in place, 1 ſo called. For what is it to be 
in place? is it not to fill ſpace, is it not to be adjuſted 

with ſurrounding bodies? how adjuſt with ſurrounding 
bodies without parts? how conſiſt of parts, without 
being corporeal? But if you aſcribe a real and proper 
extenſion to a ſpirit, every thought of that ſpirit would 


be a ſeparate portion of that extenſion, as every part of 


the body is a ſeparate portion of the whole body: every 
operation of ſpirit would be a modification of that ex- 
tenſion, as every operation of body is a modification of 
body; and, were this the caſe, there would be no ab- 
ſurdity in ſaying that a thought is round, or ſquare, 
or cubick, which is nothing leſs than the confounding 
of ſpirit with matter. Thus the idea, which our ima- 
gination forms of the omnipreſence -of God, when it 


: Tepreſents the eſſence of the Supreme Being filling in- 


finite ſpaces, as we are lodged in our houſes, is a falſe 

idea, that ought to be carefully avoided. - | 
II. What notions then muſt we form of the im- 

menſity of God ? In what ſenſe do we conceive. that 


the infinite Spirit is every where preſent ? My brethren, . 
* of our knowledge are ſo ſtrait, our ſphere 
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is ſo contracted, we have ſuch imperfect ideas of ſpirits 
even of our own ſpirits, and, for a much ſtronger rea- 


ſon, of the Father of ſpirits, that no genius in the 
world, however exalted you may ſuppoſe him, after 


his greateſt efforts of meditation, can ſay to you, Thus 
far extend the attributes of God; behold a complete 


idea of his immenſity and omnipreſence. Vet, by the 


help of ſound reaſon, above all, by the aid of revela- 
tion, we may give you, if not complete, at leaſt diſ- 


tinct ideas of the ſubject: it is poſſible, if not to indi- 


cate all the ſenſes in which God is immenſe, at leaſt 
to point out ſome: it is poſſible, if not to ſhew you all 


the truth, at leaſt to diſcover it in part. 


7 


Let us not conceive the omnipreſence of God as a 
particular attribute (if I may venture to ſay ſo) of the 
Deity, as goodneſs or wiſdom, but as the extent or 


infinity of many ethers. The omnipreſence of God 


is that univerſal property by which he communicates 
himſelf to all, diffuſes himſelf through all, is the great 
director of all, or, ta confine ourſelves to more diſtinct 
ideas ſtill, the infinite ſpirit is preſent in every place, 


1. By a boundleſs knowledge. 
2. By a general influence. 
3. By an uni xerſal direction. 


lation to your pleaſures, nor to your policy, nor to any 
of thoſe objects which occupy and fill your whole 


ſouls; and conſequently, that if you would follow us, 


you muſt ſtretch your meditation, and 05 as it were, 


out of yourſelves. | 


* 


1. The firſt idea of God's omnipreſence is his omni- 


ſcieuce. God is every where preſent, becauſe he ſceib 
all. This the prophet had principally in view. 0 
Tord, thou haſt ſearched me, and known me. Thou 


God is every where, becauſe he ſgeth all, becauſe he 
..- #nfluenceth all, becauſe he direfeth all. This we muſt 
Prove and eſtabliſn. But if you would judge rightly 
of what you have heard, and of what you may ſtil 
hear, you mult remember that this _— hath no re- 


m.! 


knoweſt my down-ſitting and mine up-riſing, thou under- 
' ſtandeſt my thought afar off Thou compaſſeſt my path and 
my lying down, and art acquainted with all my ways. For 
there is not a word in my tongue, but lo, O Lord, thou 
knoweſt it altogether. Thou haſt beſet me behind and be- 
fore. Such knowleage is too wonderful for me; it is high, 
J cannot attain unto it, ver. 1, 2, 3, &c. Then follow 
the words of our text: Whither ſhall J go from thy. 
-ſpirit; and ſo on. | . N 
Let us not then conſider the Deity, after the example 
of the ſchoolmen, as a point fixed in the univerſality 
of beings. Let us conſider the univerſality of beings 
as a point, and the Deity as an immenſe eye, which 
ſees all that paſſes in that point, all that can poſſibly 
paſs there; and which, by an all- animating intelligence, 
makes an exact combination of all the effects of 
matter, and of all the diſpoſitions of ſpirit. | 
1. God knows all the effects of matter. An expert 
workman takes a parcel of matter proportioned to a 
work which he 'meditates, he makes divers wheels, 
diſpoſes them properly, and ſees, by the rules of his 
art, what muſt reſult from their aſſemblage. Su 
a ſublime, exact genius, knowing how to go from 
principle to principle, and from conſequence to con- 
ſequence, after foreſeeing what muſt reſult from two 
wheels joined together, ſhould imagine a third, he will 
as certainly know what muſt reſult: from a third, as 
from a firſt and ſecond; after imagining a third, he 
may imagine a fourth, and properly arrange it with 
the reſt in his imagination ; after a fourth a fifth, and 
ſo on to an endleſs number. Such a man could ma- 
thematically demonſtrace, in an exact and infallible 
manner, what mult reſult from a work compoſed of 
all theſe different wheels. Suppoſe further, that this 
workman, having accurately confidered the effects 
which would be produced on theſe wheels, by that 
ſabtil matter which in their whirlings continually ſur- 
rounds them, and which, by its perpetual action and 
DOE; 3 motion, 
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motion, chafes, wears, and deſolves all bodies; this 
workman would tell you, with the ſame exactneſs, how 
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long each of theſe wheels would wear, and when the 


- whole work would be conſumed. Give this workman 


life and induſtry proportional to his imagination, 


furniſh him with materials proportional to his ideas, 


and he will produce a vaſt, immenſe work, all the 
different motions of which he can exactly combine; 


all the different effects of which he can -evidently 
foreſee. He will ſee, in what time motion will be 
communicated from the firſt of theſe wheels to the 
fecond, at what time the ſecond will move the third, 


and ſo of the reſt: he will foretel all their different 


motions, and all the effects which muſt reſult from 
their different combinations. 


Hitherto this is only ſuppoſition, my brethren, but 


it is a ſuppoſition that conducts us to the moſt certain 


of all facts. This workman is God. God is this 
fublime, exact, infinite genius. He calls into being 
matter, without motion, and, in ſome ſenſe, without 


form. He gives this matter form and motion. He 


makes a certain number of wheels, or rather he makes 
them without number. He diſpoſes them as he thinks 
proper. He communicates a certain degree of mo- 


tion agreeable to the laws of his wiſdom. Thence 


ariſes the world which «ſtrikes our eyes. By the fore- 
mentioned example, I conceive, that God, by his own 
intelligence, ſaw what muſt reſult from the arrange- 


ment of all the wheels that compoſe this world, and 


knew, with the utmoſt exactneſs, all their combina- 
tions. He ſaw that a certain degree of motion, impart- 


ed to a certain portion of matter, would produce wa- 


ter; that another degree of motion, communicated to 
another portion of matter, would produce fire; that ano- 


ther would produce earth, and ſo of the reſt. He foreſaw, - 
with the utmoſt preciſion, what would reſult from this 
water, from this fire, from this earth, when joined toge · 
ther, and agitated by ſuch a degree of motion as he 
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ſhould communicate. By the bare inſpection of the laws 
of motion, he foreſaw fires, he ſoreſaw ſhipwrecks, he 
foreſaw earthquakes, he foreſaw all the viciſſitudes of 
time, he foreſaw thoſe which muſt put a period to time, 
when the heavens ſhall paſs away with a great noiſe, when the 
elements ſpall melt with fervent heat, when the earth with all 
the works that are in it ſhall be burnt up, 2 Pet. iii. 10. 
2. But, if God could combine all that would reſult 
from the laws of motion communicated to matter, he 
could alſo combine all that would reſult from intelli- 
gence, freedom of will, and all the faculties which 
make the eſſence of ſpirits; and, before he had formed 
all thqſe ſpiritual beings which compoſe the intelli- 
gent world, he knew what all their ideas, all their 
projects, all their deliberations would for ever be. 

I am aware, that a particular conſequence, which 
follows this doErine, hath made ſome divines exclaim 
againſt this theſis, and, under the ſpecious pretence of 
exculpating the Deity from the entrance of fin into this 
world, they have affirmed that God could not foreſee the 
determinations of a free agent; for, ſay they, had he 
foreſeen the abuſe which man would have made of 
his liberty, by reſolving to fin, his love to holineſs 
would have engaged him to prevent it. But to reaſon 
in this manner is, in attempting to ſolve a difficulty, 
to leave that difficulty in all its force. 

All they ſay, on this article, proceeds from this 
principle, that a God infinitely juſt, and infinitely 


powerful, ought to diſplay (if it be allowable to ſay fo). \ 


all the infinity of his attributes to prevent ſin. But 

this principle is notoriouſly falſe, Witneſs that very - 
permiſſion of fin which is ohjected to us. You will 
not acknowledge that God foreſaw man's fall into ſin; | 
acknowledge, at leaſt, that he foreſaw the poſſibility of 
man's falling, and that, in forming a creature free, he 
knew that ſuch a creature might chooſe virtue or vice; 
acknowledge, at leaſt, that God could have created 
man with ſo much knowledge, and could have afforded 


him 
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him ſo many ſuccours; he could have preſented ſuch 


werful motives to holineſs inceſſantly, and diſcover- 


ed to him the dreadful conſequences of his rebellion ſo 


effectually; he could have united obedience to his 
commands with ſo many delights, and the moſt diſtant 


thought of diſobedience with ſo many diſguſts; he 
could have baniſhed from man every temptation to fin, 


ſo that he would never have been a ſinner. Yet God 


created man in another manner; conſequently it is not 
true, even in your ſyſtem, that God hath exerted all 
the power he could to prevent ſin's entrance into the 


world. Conſequently it is falſe, that a being, who per- 


fectly loves holineſs, ought to diſplay the whole extent 


of his attributes to prevent fin, and to eſtabliſh virtue. 
Conſequently, the principle on which you ground your 
denial of God's comprehenſion of all the diſpoſitions 
of ſpirits, 1s an unwarrantable principle, and to attempt 
to ſolve the difficulty, in this manner, is to leave it in 
all its force. | tens 


But, if you conſult-revelation, you will find that God 


claims an univerſal knowledge of ſpirits. He ſays 
he ſearcheth and knoweth them, Jer. xvii. 10. Rev. ii. 
23. He foreſaw, he foretold, the afflictions which 


Abraham's poſterity would endure in Canaan, Gen. 
xv. 13. the hardening of Pharaoh, the infidelity of 
the Jews, the faith of the Gentiles, the crucifixion 


of the Meſſiah, Exod. iii. 19. the coming of the 


prince or leader, that is of Veſpaſian, or Titus, who 
would deftroy the city and the ſandtuary, Dan. ix. 25, 26. 


And conſequently, we have a right to affirm that God 
knows all the thoughts of the mind, and all the ſen- 


timents of the heart, as well as that he knows all the 


— 7... a 
Perhaps you wiſh, my brethren, that our ſpecula- 


tions were carried further; perhaps you would have us 
difintangle the ſubje& from all its difficulties ; per- 


haps you wiſh we could make you comprehend, in a 


clear and diſtin manner, how it is poſſible that ſuch 
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- immenſe objects can be always preſent to the Supreme 
Intelligence? but what mortal tongue can expreſs 
ſuch ſublime truths, or what capacity is able to con- 
ceive.them! On this article, we are obliged with our 
prophet to exclaim, ſuch knowledge is too wonderful for 
me, it is high: I cannot attain unto it! ver. 6. In gene- 
ral, we conceive that the ſphere of divine knowledge 


is not contracted by any of the limits that confine the 


ſpirits of mankind. 82 0 | 
The human ſpirit is united to\a portion of matter. 
Man can perform no operation without the agitation 
of his brain, without the motion of his animal ſpirits, 
without the help of his ſenſes. But the brain wearies, 
the ſpirits evaporate, the ſenſes are blunted, and the 
minuteſt alteration of body clogs the moſt penetrating 
and active genius. But God, as we have repreſented 
him, thinks, underſtands, meditates, without brain, 
without ſpirits, without any need of ſenſes; not parti- 
cipating their nature, he never participates their al- 
teration, and thus hath intelligence immediately from 
the treaſure of intelligence itſelf. e . 
The ſpirit of man owes its exiſtence to a ſuperior 
ſpirit, to a foreign cauſe, to a Being who gives him 
only ſuch ideas as he thinks proper, and who hath been 
pleaſed to conceal numberleſs myſteries from him. 
But God, God not only does not owe his. exiſtence ta 


»- 


a a foreign cauſe, bur all that exiſt derive their exiſtence - 


from him. His ideas were the models of all beings, 


and he hath only to contemplate himſelf perfectiy to 


know them. 


. 


The ſpirit of man is naturally a finite ſpirit; he can 


_ conſider only one circle of objects at once, many ideas 


confound him; if he would ſee too much he ſees no- 


thing, he muſt ſucceſſively contemplate what he cannot 


contemplate in one moment. But God is an infinite 


ſpirit; with one ſingle look he beholdeth the whole 


univerſe. This is the firſt idea of the omnipreſence 
of God, As I am accounted preſent in this audi- 
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tory, becauſe. I ſee the objects that are Ar becauſe 
I am witneſs of all that paſſes here; ſo God is every 
where, becauſe he ſees all, becauſe vails the moſt impe- 
netrable, darkneſs the moſt thick, diſtances the moſt 
immenſe, can conceal nothing from his knowledge, 
Soar to the utmoſt heights, fly into the remoteſt cli- 
mates, wrap thyſelf in the blackeſt darkneſs, every 
where, every where, thou wilt be under his eye. Vbi- 
ther ſhall I go from thy ſpirit or whither pes I flee from 
thy preſence © 

But, 2. The knowledge of God is not a bare know- 
ledge, his preſence is not an idle preſence; it is an 


active knowledge, it is a preſence accompanied with 


action and motion. We ſaid, juſt now, that God was 


every where, becauſe he influenced all, as far as influence 


could agree with his perfections. Remark this reſtric- 
tion, for, as we are diſcuſſing a ſubject the moſt fertile 
in controverſy, and as, in a diſcourſe of an hour, it is 


impoſſible to anſwer all objections, which may be all 


anſwered elſewhere, we would give a general preſerva- 
tive againſt every miſtake. We mean an influence 


which agrees with the divine perfections; and if, 


from any of our general propoſitions, you infer any 


conſequences injurious to thoſe perfections, you may 


conclude, for that very reaſon, that you have ſtretched 


them beyond their due bounds. We repeat it then, 
God influenceth all things, as far as ſuch influence 
agrees with his perfections. 


When new beings appear, he is there. He in- 
fluences their production. He gives to all life, motion, 


and being, Acts xvii. 28. Thou, even thou art Lord alone, 


thon haſt mage heaven, the heaven of heavens with all their 
hoſt, the earth and all things that are therein, the ſeas and 
all that is therein, and thou preſerveſt them all, and the 


beſt of heaven worſhippeth thee, Neh. ix. 6. O Lord, I 
ill praiſe thee, for I am fearfully and wonderfully made ; ; 
marvellous are thy works, and that my foul knoweth right 
wel. My ſubſtance was not bid 88 thee, when I the 
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made in ſecret ; and curiouſly wrought in the loweſt parts 


of the earth. Thine eyes did ſee my ſubſtance yet being un- 
perfelt, and in tby book all my members were written, 
Tobich in continuance were faſhioned, when as. yet there 
was none of them, Eſal. cxxxix. 14, 15; 16. ' Thine 


' hands have made me, and faſhioned me together round 
about. Thou haſt clothed me with ſein and Na, and haſt 


fenced me with bones and finews. 

When beings are preſerved, he is chere. - Heinflu- 
ences their preſervation. Thy mercy, O Lord, is in 
the heavens, and thy faithfulnel(s — unto the clauds. 
T hou preſerveſt man and beaſt, Pſal. xxxvi. 5; 6. M ben 


thou openeft thy hand they are filled with good: tha hideft 


thy face they are troubled, thou takeſt away their. breath 


they die, and return to their duſt. Thou ſendeſt forth thy 


Spirit they are created, and thou e the face f the 
earth, Pal. civ. 28, 29, 30. 

When the world is difardered, he is there. He 
influenceth wars, peſtilences, famines, and all the viciſ- 


ſitudes which diſorder the world. If nature refuſe 


her productions, it is becauſe he hath made the heaven 
as iron, and the earth as braſs, Lev. xxvi. 19. If 
peace ſucceed war, he makes both. If lions flay the 
inhabitants of Samaria, it is the Lord who fends them. 
2 Kings xvii. 25. When tempeſtuous winds break 
down thoſe immenſe banks which your induſtry has 
oppoſed to them, when a devouring fire reduceth 


your houſes to aſhes, it is he who makes the winds bis 


meſſengers, and his miniſters flames of fire, Pſal, civ. 4. 
When every thing ſucceeds according to our wiſhes, 


he is there. He —— proſperity. Except the | 


Lord build the houſe, they labour in vain that build it. 

Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but 

in vain. It is vain for you to riſe up early, to fit up late, 

0 eat the bread of ſorrows. It is God why gone 
beloved fleep, Pal. cxxxvii. 1, . 

When our underſtanding ts informed, he is there. 


| He influenceth our —— For in bis light ow” 
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fee light, Pla. xxxvi. , He lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world, John i. 9. A. 


When our heart diſpoſeth us to our duties, he is 
there. He influenceth our virtues. It is he who 
worketh in us, both to will and to do of his. own good plea- 


Jure, Phil. 11. 13. It is he who giveth us not only to 
believe but to ſuffer for his ſake, ch. i. 29. It * who 


giveth to all that aſe bim ray and We not, 
James i. 5. . 
When the groſſeſt errors cover us, he:i is there. He 


infleienceth: errors. It is. God who ends firong deluſions 


that men ſhould believe à lie, 2 Theſſ. ii. 11. Go make 


the heart of this people fat, and make their ears heavy, 
and fout their eyes, leſt they ſhould ſee with their aer, and 
bear with their ears, Iſa. vi. 10. 

When we violate the laws of righteouſocls; he 1s 


there. He influenceth fins; even the greateſt ſins. 


Witneſs Pharaoh, whoſe heart he hardened, Exod. iv. 
21. Witneſs Shimej, whom the Lord bade to curſe 
David, 2 Sam. xvi. 11. Witneſs what Iſaiah ſaid, tbe 
Tord bath mingled a perverſe ſpirit in the midi of E 8 5, 


CH ir. . 


When magiſtrates, our earthly eh. contals and 


deliberate, he is there, He — policy. It is 


he who hath the hearts af kings in bis band, aud turnetb 


them as the rivers of water, Prov. xxi, 1. It js he 


who giveth kings in his anger, and jaketh them away in 
bis wrath, Hoſea xiii. 11. It is he who maketh , the 
Aſſyrian” the rod of his anger, Iſaiah x. 5. Herod and 


Pilate, the Gentiles and. the people of 1ſrael did what bis 


hand and his counſel determined before 70 be dhe, Ace 


iv. 27, 28. 
When we live, ** we die, he is chere. He in- 


fluenceth life and death. Man's days arg determined, 


the number of bis months are with bim, he has appointed 
his bounds that be cannot paſs, Job xiv. 5. To God ihe 


Lord belong the iſſues from death, Pſal. lxviii. 20. He 
pringeth down to the n and bringeth "Ps I AE 11, 6. 


e 
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He 1 the leaſt events as well as the moſt | 


conſiderable. Not being fatigued with the care of | 
great things, he can occupy himſelf about the ſmalleſt 


without prejudice to the reſt; number the hairs of our 
heads, and not let even a ſparrow ne without bis will, 
Matt. x. 29330. -- ©; | 
But, 3. When God communicates Kick to all, 
when he thus acts on all, when he diffuſeth himſelf 


thus through the whole, he: connects all with his own 


deſigns, and makes all ſerve his own counſels: and 


this is our third idea of his immenſity and omnipre- 
ſence. God is preſent with all, becauſe he dire#s all. 


Doth he call creatures into exiſtence ? it is to ma- 
nifeſt his perfections. It is to have ſubjects on whom 


he may ſhower his favours ; it is, as it were, to go out 
of himſelf, and to form through the whole univerſe a 


concert reſounding the Creator's exiſtence and glory. 
For the inviſible things of God, even bis eternal power and 


godbead are underſtood by the op Age are made, Rom. 


1. 20. The heavens declare the of God, and the fir- 
mament ſheweth his handy-work. Day unto day utter- 
eth fpeech, night unto night foeweth knowleage. Were 
is no ſpeech nor language where their voice is wot W 
Pſal. xix. 1, 2, 3. | 

Doth he preſerve creatures? it is to N his « own 
deſigus, the depth of which no finite mind can fathom; 
but defigns which we ſhall one day know, and ad- 
mire his wiſdom when we know them, as we adore it 
now, though we know them not. 

Doth he ſend plagues, wars, famines? it is to make 


wat feel his juſtice who have abuſed his goodneſs, jt 
1s to avenge the violation of his law, the contempr of 


his goſpel, the forgetting and the forſaking of the in- ; 
tereſt of his church. 

Doth he afford us proſperity ? ? it is to draw us with 
the bands of love, Hoſea xi. 4. it is to reveal himſelf to 


us by that love which is his eſſence; it is to engage 


us to 1mitate him, who zever leaves himſelf without 


Doth | 
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Doth he impart knowledge to us? it is to diſcove 
the ſnares that ſurround us, the miſeries that threaten 
us, the origin from which we ſprang, the courſe of life 
we ſhould follow, and the end at which we ſhould aim. 

Doth he communicate virtues ? it 1s to animate us 
in our race; it is to convince us that there is a mighty 
arm to raiſe us from the abyſs into which our natural 


corruption hath: plunged us; it is that we may wort 
out our own ſalvation with fear and trembling, knowing 


that God worketh in us to will and to do of bis own good 


pleaſure, Phil. ii. 12, 1.3. 


Doth he ſend us error? it is to make us reſpect that 


| truth which we have reſiſted. 


Doth he abandon us to our vices * it is to puniſh 
us for ſome other vices which. we have committed vo- 
Iuntarily and freely; ſo that, if we could comprehend 
it, his love for holineſs never appears more clearly, 


than when he abandons men to vice in this manner. 


Doth he raiſe up kings? it is always to oblige them 


to adminiſter juſtice, to protect the widow and the 
orphan, to maintain order and religion. Yet, he often 
permits them to violate equity, to oppreſs their peo- 


ple, and to become the ſcourges of his anger. By 
them he frequently teacheth us how little account he 


makes of human grandeurs, ſeeing he beſtows them 
ſometimes upon unworthy men, upon men allured by 
voluptuouſneſs, governed by ambition, and dazzled 
with their own glory, upon men who ridicule piety, 
fell their conſciences, negotiate faith and religion, ſa- 


crificing the fouls of their children to the infamous 


Paſſions that govern themſelves. 


Doth he prolong our life? it is becauſe he FO long- 


fuffering to us, 2 Pet. iii. 9. it is becauſe; he opens in 


our "5080 the richneſs of bis goodneſs, and bearance, 10 
lead us lo repenlance, Rom. 11. 4. ; fr 

Doth he call us to die? it is to open thoſe eternal- 
Warmn in which our actions are regiſtered; it it to 


0 9 our ſouls into his 2 E bind bem 1 in the 


e _— 


— 


bundle of life, x Sam. xxv. 29. to mix them with the 
ranſomed armies of all nations, tongues and people, 
Rev. Vil. 9. : 1 | a 


Such are our ideas of the omnipreſence of God. 
Thus God ſeeth all, influenceth all, directeth all. In 


this ſenſe we are to underſtand this magnificent lan- 


guage of ſcripture. Will God indeed dwell on the earth ? 


behold the heaven, and heaven of heavens cannot contain 
thee, 1 Kings viii. 27. Thus faith the Lord, The hea- 
ven is my throne, and the earth is my foolſtool, I ſa. Ixvi. 1. 


Where is the houſe' that ye build unto me? do not 
TI fill heaven and earth, ſaith the Lord? am Ia God at 


hand, and not a God afar off ? Can any hids himſelf in 


ſecret places that I ſhall not ſee bim? Jer. xxiii. 23, 24. 


This is what the heathens had a glimpſe of, when 


they ſaid, that God was a circle, the centre of which 


was every where, and its circumference no where. 


That all things were full of Jupiter. That he filled 
all his works. That, fly whither we would, we were 


always before his eyes. This is what the followers 
of Mohammed meant, when they ſaid, that where 
there were two perſons, God made the third: where 
there were three, God made the fourth. Above all, 


this was our prophet's meaning throughout the 


Pſalm, a part of which we have explained. © 
« Lord, thou haſt ſearched me and known me. 


© Thou knoweſt my down-fitting and mine up- 
*« riſing, thou underſtandeſt my thought; afar off. 
Thou compaſſeſt my path and my lying down, 


« and art acquainted with all my ways. For there 
ce ts not a word in my tongue, but lo, O Lord, 
« thou knoweſt it altogether. . Thou haſt beſet me 
© behind. and before, and laid thine hand upon me. 


Such knowledge is too wonderful for me, 1 can- 


« not attain unto it. Whither ſhall I go from thy 


« ſpirit? or whither ſhall I flee from thy preſence? 


© If I aſcend up into heaven, thou art there. If I 
make my bed in hell, behold thou art there. If 


« I take. 
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« ] take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the 
te uttermoſt parts of the ſea; even there ſhall thy 
ce hand lead me, and thy right hand ſhall hold me. 


LE 


« If I fay, Surely the darkneſs ſhall cover me; even 


ce the night ſhall be light about me. Yea, the dark - 


ce neſs hideth not from ther; but the night ſhineth as 
te the day: the darkneſs and the light are both alike 
c to thee,” ver. 1, &c. 8 

But perhaps, during the courſe oſ this meditation, 


you may have murmured at our preſenting an object, 


of which all the preaching in the world can give you 


only imperfect ideas. Suſpend your judgments, we 
are going to ſhew you whither this diſcourle, all glim- 


mering as it is, ought to conduct you. We are going 
to ſee what ſalutary conſequences follow our efforts, 


even the weak efforts that we have been making to 


explain the grandeur and omnipreſence of God. Let 


us paſs to the concluſion, the chief deſign of this 


diſcourſe. | A N | | 
1. Our firſt reflection is on the difficulties we meet 
with in fixing our minds on ſuch ſubjects as we have been 


Bearing. You have doubtleſs experienced, if you have 


endeavoured to follow us, that you are weary, and 
wander when you would go beyond matter. Our minds 
find almoſt nothing real, where they meet with no- 
thing ſenſible.” As if the whole eſſence of beings were 
corporeal, the mind loſeth its way when it ceaſeth to 
be directed by bodies, and it needs the help of ima- 
r to repreſent even thoſe things which are not 
uſceptible of images; and yet whatever is moſt grand 
and noble in the nature of beings is ſpirit. The ſub- 
limeſt objects, angels who are continually before God, 


ſferaphims who cover their faces, in his - preſence, Iſa. 
vi. 2. cherubims who are the miniſters of his will, 
_ thouſand thouſands which miniſter unto him, ten thouſand 

times ten wi; po which ſtand before him, Dan. vil. 10. 
_ what is mo 


glorious in man, what elevates him a- 


dove other animals, a ſoul made in the image of God 
| | 1 | . | himſelf; 
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himſelf; the Being of beings, the Sovereign Beauty; 


all theſe beings are ſpiritual, abſtract, frees from-ſenſe 
and matter. Moreover, what caſes and inchants us 


in bodies, even that comes from a ſubje& abſtract, 


ſpiritual and incorporeal. Without your ſoul, 1 55 


ments have no taſte, flowers no ſmell, the earth no 


enamel, fire no heat, the ſtars no brilliancy, the ſun ; 


no light. Matter of itſelf is void, and groſs, deſti- 
cute of all the qualities with which our imagination 
clothes it, and which are proper to our ſouls. What 


ought we to conclude from this reflection? My 


brethren, have you no idea of your dignity, and pri- 
mitive grandeur? Have you not even yet ſome few 


faint reſemblances of beings formed in the Creator's 
image? you ought, feeble as you are, confined as you 


are in a manner to matter, you ſhould deplore your 
miſery, you ſhould groan under that neceſſity, which, 


in ſome ſort, confounds your ſouls with a little duſt, 


you ſhould ſigh after that happy ſtate in which your. 


rapid, free and unclogged ſpirits ſhall meditate like 


themſelves. This is the firſt duty we would pre- 


{cribe to you. Bs 
2. Our next reflection is on the majeſty of our reli. 


gion. That muſt certainly be thought the true reli- 


gion which gives us the nobleſt ideas of God. Let 
our religion be judged by this rule. Where do we 
ſee the attributes of the Supreme Being placed in ſo 


clear a light? what can be more noble than this idea 
of God? what can be conceived more ſublime than 


a Being whom nothing eſcapes, before whom a// things 
are naked and open, Heb. iv. 13.-who, by one ſingle 


look, fully comprehends all ber s paſt, preſent, and 
to come, all that do exiſt, all 5 pollibly can exiſt? 


who thinks, in the ſame inſtant, with equal facility 
on bodies and ſpirits, on all the dimenſions of time 


and of matter? What more noble can be conceived 
than a Being who imparteth himſelf to all, diffufeth - 
— himſelf * all, 1nfluenceth all, giveth life and 


motion 
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motion to all? What can be conceived more noble at 

than a Being who directeth the conduct of the whole er 

univerſe, who knoweth how to make all concur to his K. 

deſigns, who knoweth how to connect alike with the g 

laws of order and equity, the virtues of the righteous, P. 

the vices of the wicked, the praiſes of the happy, the W 

1 blaſphemies of the victims ſacrificed to his vengeance W 
= | in hell? When we find in any heathen philoſopher, fu 
Fx amidſt a thouſand falſe notions, amidſt a thouſand g1 
: wild imaginations, ſome few leaves of the flowers with n 
which our bibles are ſtrewed, we are ready to cry a N 

miracle, a miracle, we tranſmit theſe ſhreds of the Diety w 

(if I may be allowed to ſpeak ſo) to the moſt diſtant fi 

poſterity, and theſe ideas, all defective, and all de- ſt 

filed as they are, procure their authors immortal repu- in 

tation. On this principle, what reſpect, what vene- 18 

ration, what deference ought we to have for the Patri- | re 

archs, and the Prophets, for the Evangeliits and the h 

Apoſtles, who ſpoke of God in ſo ſublime a manner! A 

However, be not ſurprized at their ſuperiority over d 

the great pagan geniuſſes: had the biblical writers, yi 
like them, been guided only by human reaſon, like a 
them they would have wandered too. If they ſpoke fc 

ſo nobly of God, it was becauſe they had received 0! 

= that /pirif who ſearcheth all things, yea the deep things et 
= of God, 1 Cor. ii. 10. It was becauſe all ſcripture was i 
= given by inſpiration, 2 Tim. iti. 16. It was becauſe JL 
' * the prophecy came not in old time by the will of man, but hi 
Boh men vf God ſpake as they were moved by the Holy ſa 
et. 1. 21, | 5 ce 

„ 3. Make a third reflection. This attribute of God a 

| removes the greateſt ſſubmling-blocks that ſcepticts and in- a 
Mals pretend to meet with in religion. It juſtifies all al 

os thoſe dark myſteries which are above the comprehen- N 

ſion of our feeble reaſon. We would not make uſe g 
> of this reflection to open a way for human fancies, ſi 
and to authorize every thing that is preſented to us WW w 
under the idea of the marvellous, All doctrines that ert 
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are incomprehenſible are not divine, nor ought we to 


embrace any opinion merely becauſe it is beyond our 


knowledge. Bur when a religion, in other reſpects, hath. 


good guarrantees, when. we have good arguments to 


prove that ſuch a revelation comes from heaven, when 


we to be ſurprized if ideas of God, which come fo 
fully authenticated; abſorb and confound us? I freely 
grant, that had I confulted my own reaſon only, I could 


not have diſcovered ſome myſteries of the goſpel. 1 
God, 


Nevertheleſs, when I think on the immenſity o 
when I caſt my eyes on that vaſt ocean, when I con- 


ye certainly know that it is God who ſpeaks, ought . 


ſider that immenſe all, nothing aſtoniſhes me, nothing 


ſtumbles me, nothing ſeems to me inadmiſſible, how 


incomprehenſible ſoever it may be. When the ſubject 


is divine, I am ready to believe all, to admit all, to 
receive all; provided I be convinced: that it is God 
himſelf who ſpeaks to me, or any one on his part. 
After this I am no more aſtoniſhed that there are three 
diſtinft perſons in one divine eſſence; one God, and 
yet a Father, a Son, and a Holy Ghoſt. After this, I 


am no more aſtoniſhed that God foreſees all without 


forcing any; permits ſin without forcing the ſinner; 


ordains free and intelligent creatures, to ſuch and ſuch 
ends, yet without deſtroying their intelligence, or their 
liberty. After this, I am no more aſtoniſhed, that the 
Juſtice of God required a ſatisfaction proportional to 
his greatneſs, that his own love hath provided that 
ſatisfaction, and that God, from the abundance of his 


compaſſion, deſigned the myſtery of an incarnate God; 


a myſtery which angels admire while ſcepticks oppoſe; 
a myſtery which abſorbs human reaſon, but which fills 


all heaven with ſongs of praiſe; a myſtery which is the 


great myſtery, by excellence, 1 Tim. iii. 16. but the 


oreatneſs of which nothing ſhould make us reject, 


ſince religion propoſeth it as the grand effort of the 


wiſdom of the incomprehenſible God, and command- 
eth us to receive it on the teſtimony of the incom- 
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a vaſt extent in which our feeble eyes are loſt. But 
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prehenſible God himſelf. Either religion * muſt tell 

out ( it tells us muſt be 
beyond our capacities, and, in diſcovering even the 
borders of this immenſe ocean, it muſt needs exhibit 
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us nothing about God, or what i 


01 o 


\ 


what ſurprizes me, what ſtumbles me, what frightens 
me, is to ſee a diminutive. creature, a contemptible 
man, a little ray of light glimmering through a few. 
feeble organs, controyert a point with the Supreme 
Being, oppoſe: that. Intelligence who fitteth at the 


what he determines, appeal from his deciſions, and, 


even after God hath given evidence, 1 all doc- 


trines that are beyond his capacity. 


= 
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nothingneſs, mortal creature. What Pod ani 
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and thick darkneſs a ſwailing band for it? when T7 brake 


up for it my decreed piace, and ſet bars and doors, and ſaid, + 
Hitherto fhalt thou come and nd further : and here ſhall thy 
proud waves be flayed? ch. xxxviii. 1, 2, 3, &. He 


that reproveth God let him anſwer this, ch. xl. 2. 0 


Lord, furl knowledge is too wonderful for me : it is too 
high, [ camot attain unto it ! 


4. But, my brethren, ſhall theſe be the only infe- 
rences from our text? ſhall we reap only ſpeculations 


from this diſcourſe ? ſhall we only believe, admire, and 
exclaim? Ah! from this idea of God I ſee all the vir- 


tues iſſue wwhich religion preſcribes ! 

If ſuch be the grandeur of the God I adore, miſe= 
rable wretch ! what ought my repentance to be! I, a 
contemptible worm, I, a creature whom God could 
tread beneath his feet, and cruſh into duſt by a ſingle 
act of his will, I have rebelled againſt the great God, 


I have endeavoured to provoke him to jealouſy, as if I 
had been fronger than be, 1 Cor. x. 22. I have in- 


ſulted that Majeſty which the angels of heaven adore 


I have ticked God, with madneſs and boldneſs, on 
his throne, and in his empire. Is it poſſible to feel 
remorſes too cutting for ſins which the majeſty of the 


offended, and the littleneſs of the offender, make fo 


very atrocious ? 


If fuch be the grandeur of God, what ſhould our 
humility be! Grandees of the world, mortal divinities, 
who ſwell with vanity in the preſence of God, ' oppoſe 
yourſelves to the immenſe God. Behold his eternal 
ideas, his infinite knowledge, his general influence, his 
univerſal direction; enter his immenſe ocean of perfec- 


tions and virtues, what are ye a grain of duſt, a Py 
an atom, a nothing. 


If ſuch be the atidetr of God, what ought. our 
confidence to be ! # God be for us, who can” be againſt 


1s? Rom. viii. 3 Por creature, toſſed about the 
world, as by 10 an winds, by hunger, by ſickneſs, 
by perſecution; by | miſery, by nakedneſs, by "exile; 
fear not in a veſſel of which God himſelf 1 18 che "I | 
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But above all, if ſuch be the grandeur of God, 


if God be every where preſent, what ſhould our vi- 


gilance be! and, to return to the idea with which we 
gan, what impreſſion ſhould this thought make on 
reaſonable ſouls! God feeth me. When. thou waſt under 
the fig-tree, ſaid Jeſus Chriſt to Nathaniel, I ſaw 7hee, 
John i. 48. See Eccleſ. iii. 23, 24, 25. We do not 
know what Jeſus Chriſt ſaw under the fig- tree, nor 
is it neceſſary now to inquire: but it was certainly 
ſomething which, Nathaniel was fully perſuaded, 
no mortal eye had ſeen. As ſoon, therefore, as Jeſus 
Chriſt had uttered theſe words, he believed, and 
ſaid, Rabbi, thou art the Chriſt, the Son of the living 
God. My brethren, God uſeth the ſame language to 
each of you to-day : when thou waſt under the g tree 
T ſaw thee, | 1 2 
Thou hypocrite, when, wrapped in a veil of reli- 
gion, embelliſhed with exterior piety, thou concealedſt 
an impious heart, and didſt endeavour to impoſe on 
God and man, 7 /aw thee. I penetrated all thoſe laby- 
rinths, I diſſipated all thoſe darkneſſes, I dived into all 
thy deep dehgns.  - CE oe 
Thou worldling, who, with a prudence truly infer- 
nal, haſt the art of giving a beautiful tint to the moſt 
odious objects; who appeareſt not to hate thy neigh- 
bour, becauſe thou doſt not openly attack him ; not 
to falſify thy promiſe, becauſe thou haſt the art of 
eluding it ; not to oppreſs thy dependents, becauſe thou 
knoweſt how to impoſe ſilence on them: 7 ſaw 2bee, 
when thou gaveſt thoſe ſecret ſtabs, when thou didſt 
receive thoſe bribes, and didſt accumulate thoſe wages 
— unrighteouſneſs, which cry for vengeance againſt 
ee. | 3 „ 
Thou ſlave to ſenſuality, aſhamed of thine exceſſes 
before the face of the ſun, 7 ſaw thee, when, with bars 
and bolts, with obſcurity and darkneſs, and com- 
plicated precautions, thou didſt hide thyſelf from the 
eyes of men, defile the temple of God, and make the 
members of Chriſt the members of a barlot, 1 Cor. vi. 17 5. 
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My brethren, the diſcourſes, which we uſually 
preach to you, abſorb your minds in a multitude of 
ideas. A collection of moral ideas perhaps confound 
inſtead of inſtructing you, and when we attempt to 
engage you in too many reflections, you enter really into 
none. Behold an epitome of religion. Behold a mo- 
rality in three words. Return to your houſes, and 
every where carry this reflection with you, God ſeeth me, 
God jeeth me. To all the wiles of the devil, to all the 


| ſnares of the world, to all the baits of ſin, oppoſe 


this reflection, God ſeeth me. If, clothed with a human 
form, he were always in your path, were he to followyou 


to every place, were he always before you with his 


majeftick face, with eyes flaſhing with lightning, with 
looks inſpiring terror, dare-ye before his auguſt preſence 
give a looſe to your paſſions? But you have been hear- 
ing that his majeſtick face is every where, thoſe ſpark- 


ling eyes do inſpect you in every place, thoſe terrible 


looks do conſider you every where. Particularly, in 
the enſuing week, while you are preparing for the 
Lord's ſupper, recolle& this. Let each examine his 
own heart, and endeavour to ſearch into his conſcience, 
where he may diſcover ſo much weakneſs, ſa much 
corruption, fo much hardneſs, fo wt unclean ſources 

overflowing with ſo many exceſſes, and let this idea 


' ſtrike each of you, God ſeeth me. God ſeeth me, as I ſee 


myſelf, unclean, ungrateful, and rebellious. O may 
this idea produce contrition and ſorrow, a juſt remorſe 
and 2 ſound converſion, a holy and a fervent com- 
munion, crowned with .graces and virtues. Happy, 
if, after our examination, we have a new heart ! a heart 
3 to thoſe eyes that ſearch and try it! Happy, 


if, after our communion, after a new examination, we 


can ſay with the prophet, O Lord, thou baſt proved 


mine heart, thou haſt tried me, and haſt found nothing, 


' Pfal. xvii. 3. So be it. To God be honour and glory 
for ever, Amen. | © bs 
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. The GRAN DEU R of GOD. 


Who hath meaſured the waters in the hollow of bis band 8 


and meted out heaven wich a ſpan, and comprebended 
the duſt of the earth in a meaſure, and weighed the 
mountains in ſcales, and the hills in a balance? Wha 
hath directed the Spirit of the Lord, or being his coun- 
 fellor hath taught him? Witb whom took be counſel, 


and who inſtructed him, and taught him in the path. of 


judgment, and taught him knowledge, and ſhewed to him 
the way of underſtanding ? Behold, the nations are as a 
drop of a bucket, and are counted as the ſmall duſt of the 
Balance; behold, be taketh up the iſles as a very little 


thing. And Lebanon is not ſufficient to burn, nor the 
beaſts thereof ſufficient for a burnt-offering. All nations 


before him are as nothing, and they are counted to him 
leſs than nothing, and vanity. To whom then will ye 


liken God? or what likeneſs will ye compare unto him? 


The workman melteth a graven image, and the goldſmith. 
ſpreadeth it over with gold, and caſteth filver chains. 


He that is ſo impoveriſhed that be bath no oblation, 
chooſeth à tree that will not rot; be feeketh unto bim & 
cunning workman to prepare a graven image that fa 
not be moved. Have ye not known'? have ye not beard? 


Hath it not been told you from the beginning ? Have ye 
not underſtood from the foundations of the earth? It it 

| be that fitteth upon the circle of the earth; and the inba- 
 bitants thereof are as graſshoppers ; that' ſtretcheth out 


the 


pu 


— 
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the beavens as a curtain, and ſpreadeth them out as a 
tent to dwell in: that bringeth the princes to nothing; 
E he maketh the judges of the earth as vanity. Yea, they 
all not be planted, yea they ſhall not be ſown, yea, their 

* ock ſhall not take root in the earth : and he ſhall alſa 
blow upon them, and they ſhall wither, and the whirl. 

wind ſhall take them away as ſtubble. To whom then 

will ye liken me, or ſhall I be equal? ſaith the-holy One. 
Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who hath created 

theſe things, that bringeth out their hoſt by number: be 
calleth them all by names, by the greatneſs of his might, 

for that he is ſtrong in power, not one failetb. Why 

Jay'ſt thou, O Jacob, and ſpeakeſt, O Iſrael ; My way 

is hid from the Lord, and my judgment is paſſed over 

from my God? haſt thou not known ? haſt tha not 

heard that the Lord is the everlaſting God'? . . 


AME words, the lofty words of the text, require 
| two ſorts of obſervations. The firſt are neceſſary 
to 1 and confirm the phrophet's notions of God; 
the ſecond to determine and to inforce his deſign in 
deſcribing the Deity with ſo much pomp. | 
The prophet's motions of God are diffuſed through 
all the verſes of the text. I bo hath meaſured the waters 
in the hollow of his hand, and meted out heaven with a ſpan, 
and comprehended the duſt of the earth in a meaſure ? 
<who hath weighed the mountains in ſcales, and the hills in 
a balance ? Behold the nations are as the drop of a bucket, 


bat fitteth upon the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants 
thereof are as graſshoppers." . K 


The prophet's d4%gn in deſcribing the Deity with fo 
much magnificence is to diſcountenance idolatry, of 
which there are two ſorts. The firſt, I call religious 
idolatry, which conſiſts in rendering that religious 
worſhip to a creature, which is due to none but God. 
The ſecond, I call moral idolatry, which conſiſts in 
dliſtruſting the promiſes of God in dangerous wes 


o * 
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and in expecting that afliſtance from men which cannot 
be expected from God. In order to diſcountenance 
idolatry in religion, the prophet contents himſelf with 


_ deſcribing it. Th? workman melteth a grauen image, the 
goldfmith ſpreadeth it over with gold. 


For the purpoſe of diſcrediting idolatry i in morals, 
he oppoſeth the grandeur of God to the moſt grand 


objects among men, I mean earthly kings, God, faith 


the prophet, &ringeth the princes to nothing, he ſhall blow 
upon them, aud the 8 take them away as 2 


ble. Why ſay ſt thou, O Jacob, and fpeakeſt, O Iſrael; 
way is hid from. the Lord, and my r is Paſſed 1620 
This ſubject may ſeem perhaps too copious for one 


om my God? and ſo on. 


diſcourſe, however, it will not exceed the limits of 


this; and we will venture to detain you a moment, be- 
fore we attend to the matter, in remarking the manner, 
that is, the ſtyle of our prophet, and the expreſſive ſub- 
limity of our text. It is a compoſition, which not only 


ſurpaſſes the fineſt paſſages of the moſt celebrated pro- 
fane authors, but perhaps exceeds the loſtieſt parts of 


the holy ſcriptures. | 
Who hath meaſured the waters in the bellow of bis 
hand? Who hato meted out heaven with a ſpan? Who 


| hath comprebended the duſt off the earth in 4 meaſure ? 


M ho hath weighed the mountains in ſcales, and the bills in 
a balance? All nations before him are as the drop of 4 


bucket. He taketh up the iſles as a very little thing. He 


fitteth upon the circle of the- earth, and the inhabitants 


thereof are as graſshoppers. What loftineſs of ex- 
preſſion! The deference we Pay to the ſacred writers : 


is not founded on the beauty of their diction. They 


do not affect to come to us with the enticing words 5 


man's wiſdom, 1 Cor. ii. 4. We cannot help obſery- 


Ing, however, in ſome of their writings, the molt. per- 

| fect models of eloquence. - God ſeems to have diſ- 

Fa talents of this kind, in the fame manner as he 
a 


th lometimes delten temporal 9 of 5 
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ther kind. Riches and grandeurs are too mean, and 
© too unſatisfying, to conſtitute the felicity of a creatute 
formed in the image of God. Immortal men, who are 
called to participate felicity and glory with their God, 
are indifferent to the part they act, during their ſhort 
exiſtence on the ſtage of time. To them it is a mat- 
ter of very little importance, whether they occupy the 
higheſt or the loweſt, the moſt conſpicuous or the moſt 
. obſcure poſts in ſociety. It ſignifies but little to them, 
whether they ride in ſumptuous equipages, or walk 
&foot. To them it is a matter of very little conſe- 
quence, whether ſuperb proceſſions attend their fu- 
nerals, or their carcaſes be laid in their graves with- 
out pomp and parade. Yet, when it pleaſeth God to 
' fignalize any by gifts of this kind, he doth it like a 
| God, if you will allow the expreſſion, he doth it fo as 
to ſhew that his mighty hands hold all that can con- 
tribute to ennoble, and to elevate mankind. Obſerve 
his munificence to Solomon. I have given thee ricbes 
and glory, faid the Lord to him, ſo that there ſhall not be 
any among the kings like unto thee, neither after thee ſhall 
any ariſe like unto thee, 1 Kings iii. 12,13. In virtue of 
this promiſe, God loaded Solomon with temporal bleſ- 
ſings; he gave him all. In virtue of this promiſe, fitoer 
was no more efteemed than ftones in Jeruſalem, (the capital 
of this favourite of heaven) nor the cedars of Lebanon 
than the ſycamore trees of the plain, 2 Chron, ix. 27. 
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God hath obſerved the ſame conduct to the heralds ſ 
of religion, in regard to the talents that form an ora- 0 
tor. The truths they teach are too ſerious, and too 1 
intereſting, to need the help of ornaments. The ; 
treaſures of religion, which God committed to them, "2 
are ſo valuable, that it is needleſs for us to examine 
whether they be preſented to us in tarthen veſſels, k 
2 Cor. iv. 7. But when the holy Spirit deigns to diſ- 


© tinguifh any one of his ſervants by gifts of this kind, 
my God! with what a rich profuſion hath he the power 
of doing it! He fires the. orator's imagination with a 
+ 3s f 85 N | flame 
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flame altogether divine ; he elevates: his ideas to-the 


guage above mortal mouths, _ _ 


leaſt acceſſible region of the univerſe, and dictates lan 
What kind of elocution can you alledge, of hich | 


the ſacred authors have not given us the moſt perfect 


models 


1s it the ſtyle proper for hiſtory? A hiſtorian muſt 
War it ſhould ſeem, as many different forms of 
peaking, as there are different events in the ſubjects 
of his narration. And who ever gave ſuch- beautiful 
models of this ſtyle as Moſes? Witneſs theſe words, 


which have acquired him the elogium of a pagan 


_ critic:* God ſaid, Let there be hight, and there was' light, 


Gen. i. 3. Witneſs theſe, Jaac ſaid, My father ;; Abra- 


bam anſwered, Here am I my ſon. And be ſaid, Behold 


the fire and the wood; but where is the lamb for a hum 
Hering? And Abrabam ſaid, My ſons God will provide 
age a lamb for a burut-offering, ch. xxii. 7, 8. Wit- 
neſs theſe wards, Then Foſeph. could not refrain hbimfelf 
before all them that flood by him, and he-cried, Cauſe every 
man to go out from me : and there flood no man with him, 
while Joſeph made himſelf known unto his brethren. And 

he lifted up his voice and wept, and ſaid unto his brethren, - 
1 am Toſeph : doth my father yet live? Come near to me, 1 


| prey you, 1 am Joſeph your brother, whom ye ſold intq Egypt, 


- XIv, 1. 8 E 33 
I it the tender ſtyle? Who ever gave ſuch beauti- 
ful models as the prophet Jeremiah? Witneſs the pa- 
thetick deſcriptions, and the affecting complaints in 
the Lamentations : The. ways of Zion mourn, becauſe 
none come 10 the ſolemn feaſts: All her gates are dgſolate : 
ber prieſts figh.: ber virgins, are aſflidted: and ſhe is in bit- 
terneſs. Is it nothing to you all ye that paſs by? bebold 


and fee, if there be any. ſorrow like unto my farrow. For * 
theſe things I weep, mine eye, mine cye.runeth: dun, ch. © © 
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1% e Grandeur of God. 
Is it a ſtyle proper to terrify and confound: ? Who 


ever gave more beautiful models of this ſtyle than 
Ezekiel? Witneſs, among many others, theſe ex- 
preſſions: How weak is thine heart, ſaith the Lord God, 
Seeing thou doſt all theſe things: the work of an imperious 
whoriſh woman ? A wife that committeth adultery, which 
taketh ſtrangers inſtead of her huſband ! They give gifts 10 
all whores : but thou giveſt thy gifts th all lovers, and hireſt 
them, that they may come unto thee on every fide fer thy 
whoredom, ch. xvi. 30, 32, 33. 

Above all, is it the lofty, noble, and ſublime ſiyle? 


585 Whoſe models are comparable to the prophet Iſaiah's ? 
Chriſtian preacher, thou who ſtudieſt to convince, to 
+ , perſuade, to carry away the hearts of the people to 
hom God hath ſent thee, neither make Cicero nor 
*. - Demoſthenes thy models; inveſtigate the ideas, and 
appropriate the language of the inſpired writers.--- 
Heat thine imagination at the fire which inflamed 
them, and with them, endeavour to elevate thy mind 
to the manſions of God, 10 the light which no man can 


approach unto,, 1 Tim. vi. 16. Learn of theſe great 
maſters to handle he ſword of the Spirit, and to manage 


the word of - God quick and powerful, even to the dividing 
aſunder of ſoul and ſpirit, and of the an. and marrow, 


Heb. iv. 12. 

But, when 1 propoſe my text as a pattern of elo- 
cution, far from your minds be the idea of a ee 
orator's fraudful art, whoſe ambition it is to excee 
his ſubject, and to lend his hero the virtues he wants. 


The portrait drawn by the prophet is infinitely infe- 


rior to his original. You will be fully convinced of 
this, if you attend to the four- following conſiderations 


of the grandeurs of God. 


1. The ſublimity of his eſſence. 2. /The i 2 
fity of his works. 3. The efficiency of his will. 


The magnificence of ſome of his mighty acts, at on 


tain periods, i in favour of his church. 


Firſt, 
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The Grandeur of God. 1 


Firſt. The ſablimiy of bis efence. The prophet's 
mind was filled with this object. It is owing to this 
that he repeats the grand title of Fehovab, Tut LORD, 
which ſignifies J am by excellence, and which diſtin- 
iſneth, by four grand characters, the eſſence of God, 
om the eſſence of creatures. | | 
1. The eſſence of God is independent in its cauſe. 
God is a ſelf- exiſtent being. We exiſt, but ours is 
only a borrowed exiſtence, for exiſtence is foreign from 
us, There was time when we were not, and our origin 
is nothing: and as we ſhould ceaſe to be if God were 
only to give the word, ſo his word was neceſſary to give 
us exiſtence at firſt, But God exiſts of himſelf: K 
iſtence is his own: and he owes it only to himſelf, and 


* 


to the eminence of his own. perfections. An idea, in 


which it is difficult not to loſe one's ſelf, and which is 
incomprehenſible to us, becauſe it relates to an infinite 
attribute, and becauſe all that is infinite abſorbs a 


finite mind: but an idea, however, as true as it is in- 


comprehenſible. The exiſtence of a mite, or of a grain 
of duſt, or even of the moſt diminutive being in na- 


ture is ſufficient neceſſarily to conduct us to the inde- 


pendent, ſelf-exiſtent God. 7 BEI OST PSs 
Even the atheiſt is obliged by his own principles to 

agree with us in this article: I mean the atheiſt of 

ſome knowledge: the modern atheiſt. Let us thank- 


fully own, my brethren, that the improvements, which 


a ſound philoſophy hath produced in the ſciences, 
have been communicated even to atheiſm. Formerly, 
atheiſts could digeſt ſuch propoſitions as theſe: the 
world hath not always ſubſiſted ; it was made of 
nothing. Now, theſe propoſitions are too groſs for 
any to hazard his reputation on the advancing. of 
them. Indeed to affirm, that nothing hath made the 
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142 mae Grandeur of Cod. | 
created a world, which actually exiſts, is to deny the 
exiftence'of the world. No rules of reaſoning require 


us to anſwer people, who contradi& themſelves in fo 
glaring a manner: and, on this article, we rank them 


with idiots. Modern atheiſts admit, as we do, a ſelf. 
exiſtent being. All the difference between them and us 
is this; they attribute this eminent perfection to mat- 
ter: but we attribute it to God. The atheiſt derives 
his exiſtence from a collection of atoms, which a blind 
chance had aſſembled: we aſcribe our exiſtence to a 
Being poſſeſſed of all poſſible perfections. The atheiſt 
diſcovers his God and Creator in a confuſed conjunction 
of bodies deſtitute of reaſon: we find our God and 
Creator in the Supreme Being, the fountain of all ex- 
iſtence. But both we and the atheiſt are obliged to 
oyyn an increated, ſelf-exiftent Being. And as it is 
eaſy for a reaſonable perſon to decide the queſtion, 
whether this perfection agree to God of to matter, it 
is eaſy for him alſo to comprehend that God is a ſelf- 

2. The Eſſence of God is ani verſal in its extent. 
God poſſeſſeth the reality of every thing that exiſts. 
A celebrated infidel, educated in your provinces, “ 
(would to God none were educated here ftill !) This 
infidel I ſay, invented a new way of publiſhing atheiſm, 
by dyguifing it. I miſtake in ſaying zew': for it 
would be eaſy to prove, that the miſerable Spinoza 
had not the glory of inventing it; he only revived a 
pagan notion. He ſays, that there is a God, but 
that this God is only the univerſality and aſſemblage 


of creatures : that every being is a modification of 


God; that the ſun is God, as giving light, that aliments 
are God, as affording nouriſhment; and ſo of the reſt. 
What a ſyſtem! What an abominable ſyſtem ! But 

A 5 e 
Benedict de Spinoza was born at Amſterdam, and was edu- 
cated in the ſame city under Francis Vander Ende. Him Monſ. 


Saurin means. | 


t dee Dr. Clarke on the Attributes. Vol. [. prop. 3. e 
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this ſyſtem, all ahominable as it is, hath, however, 


ſome truth, or ſome foundation. God is not diffuſed 
chrough all theſe different beings: God is not divided: 
but he poſſeſſeth all the perfections of the univerſe, 
and it is by this notion of God, that the true religion 
is diſtinguiſhed from ſuperſtition, The ſuperſtitious, 
ſtruck with the beauty of ſome particular, being, made 


that being the object of their adoration. One, ſtruck 
with the beauty of the ſtars, ſaid, tha ſtars were Gods. 
Another, aſtoniſhed at the ſplendout of the ſun, ſaid, 
the ſun was God, Democritus, ſurprized- at the 
beauty of fire, ſaid God was material fire. Chryſippus, 

amazed at the beauty of that neceſſity, which cauſeth . 
every thing to anſwer its deſtination, ſaid, God was 
fate. Parmenides, affected with the beautiful extent of 


heaven and earth, ſaid, God was that extent. 


But God is all this, becauſe he eminently poſſeſſeth 
all this. An ancient heathen ſaid of Camillus, that he 
was the whole Roman republick to him: and Toxaris, 
when he had procured Anacharſis the acquaintance 
of Solon, ſaid to him: This is Athens, this is Greece: 
thou art no longer a ſtranger, thou' baſt ſeen the! whole, 
Let us ſanctify) this thought by applying it to God, 
God is all the Roman republick, all Greece, the whole 
world and all its inhabitants. Yes, he is the beauty 
of the ſtars, the brightneſs of the ſun, the purity of 
fire, the ſubtilty of ethereal matter, the expanſe of 


heaven, and the law of fate ; he is the ſagacity of the 


litition, the penetration of the philoſopher, the 
ravery of the ſoldier, the undaunted courage, and the 
cautious coolneſs. of the general. If, among theſe 
qualities, there be any incompatible with the purity 


of his eſſence, and therefore inapplicable to him, yet 


in this ſenſe they belong to him, all are ſubject to his 
empire, and act only by his will. He is, as an ancient 


writer expreſſeth it, a boundleſs ocean of exiſtence. 


From this ocean of exiſtence all created beings, like ſo 
many rivulets, flow. From this ocean of light pro- 


ceeded 


144 The Grandeur of God. 
ceeded the ſun with its brightneſs, the ſtars with, their 
glitter, along with all the brilliancies of other beings 
that approach their nature. From this ocean of wiſdom 
come thoſe profound politicians, who penetrate the 
deepeſt receſſes of the human heart; hence thoſe ſub- 
lime philoſophers, who explore the heavens by the 
marvels of dioptricks, and deſcend into the bowels of 
the earth by their knowledge of nature; and hence all 
thoſe ſuperior ggniuſſes, who cultivate the ſciences, 
and the liberal arts, and who conſtitute the beauty of 
the intelligent world. In him we live, and move, and 
have our being, Acts xvii. 28, We breathe his air, 
and we are animated by his ſpirit; it 1s his power that 
upholds, his knowledge that informs, and his wiſdom 
that conducts us. © •̃ñ ß 
3. The eſſence of God is unchangeable in its exerciſe. 
Creatures only paſs from nothing to exiſtence, and 
from exiſtence to nothing. Their exiſtence is rather a 
continual variation than a permanent ſtate; and they 
are all carried away with the ſame viciſſitudes. Hardly 
are we children before we become men: hardly are we 


arrived at manhood before we become old; and as ſoon 


as we become old we die. We love to-day what we 
hated yeſterday, and to-morrow we ſhall hate what 
to-day we love. David hath given us a juft definition 
of man. He defines him a phantom, who only appears, 
and who appears only in @ vain ſhow, Pſal. xxxix. 6. 
But 7 the Lord change not: Mal. iti. 6. the fame yeſterday, 
to- day, and for ever, Heb. xiii. 8. He is, as it were, 
the fixed point, on which revolve all the creatures in 
the univerſe, without partaking himſelf of their revo- 
lutions. „ 

4. Finally, the divine Eſſence is eternal in its dura- 
tion: Haſt thou not known, ſaith our prophet, that he is 
the everlaſting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of 
the earth? When we attempt to meaſure the. duration 


of God, by tracing it beyond the firſt periods of this 


univerſe, we loſe ourſelves in the unfathomable W 
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of eternity: we heap ages upon ages, millions of years 
upon millions of years: but no beginning of his ex- 
iſtence can we find. And when we endeavour to 
ſtretch our thoughts, and to penetrate tHe moſt remote 
futurity, again we heap ages upon ages, millions of 
years upon millions of years, and loſe ourſelves again 


in the ſame abyſs, perceiving, that he can have no end, 


as he had no beginning. He is the Ancient of Days, 
Dan. vii. 9. The Alpha and Omega, the Firſt and the Laſt; 


he is, he was, he is to come, Rev. i. 8. Before the 


mountains were brought forth, before the earth and the 
world were formed, even from everlaſting to everlaſting 
he is God, Pſal. xc. 2. And, whet+ the mountains 


| ſhall be diſſolved, when the foundations of the earth 


ſhall be deſtroyed, when all ſenſible objects ſhall be 


folded up like a vefture, Heb. i. 12. he will beyyhe ever- 
lafiing God, will be, when they exiſt no more, as he 
was before they exiſted at all. „ | 

Secondly. Having judged of the grandeur of God 


by the ſublimity of his-eſſence, judge of it by the 
immenſity of his works. The prophet invites us to 


this meditation in the words of my text. I is he that 


ſtretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, and ſpreadeth them 


+ . 


out as a tent to dwell in. Lift up your eyes on high, and 


behold who hath created theſe things. It is be who bringeth 


_ out their hoſt by number, he calleth them all by names. By 
be greatneſs of bis might, for that he is ſtrong in power, 
not one faileth, But who can pretend to diſcuſs, in a 


ſingle article of one ſermon, a ſubje&, which whole 
volumes could not contain? For if there be a ſubject, 


in which ſimple narration reſembles rhetorical bom- 


baſt, it is undoubtedly this. 
A novice is frightened at hearing what aſtronomers 
aſſert; that the ſun is a million times bigger than 


the earth: that the naked eye diſcovers more than 


a thouſand fixed ſtars, which are ſo many ſuns to en- 


lighten unknown ſyſtems : that with the help of glaſſes - 
we may diſcover an almoſt infinite number: that two _ 
r * 1 thouſand 
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thouſand have been reckoned in one conſtellation ; 
and that, without exaggerating, they may be num- 
| bered at more than two millions: that what are called 
nebulous ſtars, of which there is an innumerable mul- 
titude, that appear to us as if they were involved in 
little miſty clouds, are all aſſemblages of ſtars. 
A novice is frightened, when he is told, that there 
is ſuch a prodigious diſtance between the earth and 
the ſun, that a body, moving with the greateſt rapidity 
that art could produce, would take up twenty-five 
years in paſſing from the one to the other: that it 
would take up ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand to 
aſs from the earth to the neareſt of the fixed ſtars: 
and to the moſt diſtant more than an hundred millions 
of years. „ 

A novice is frightened : (do not accuſe me, my 
brethren, of wandering from the ſubject of this diſ- 
courſe, for the ſaints, who are propoſed in ſcripture 
as patterns to us, cheriſhed their devotions with medi- 


tations of this kind: at the ſight of theſe grand objects 


they exclaimed, O Lord, when we confider thy heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and the ſtars which thou 
Haſt ordained; what is man that thou art mindful of bim? 
and the fon of man that thou vifiteſt him? Pſal. viii. 3, 4. 
And my text engageth me to fix your attention upon 
theſe objects: /ift up your eyes on high and bebold.) A 
novice is frightened, when he is aſſured, that, al- 
though the ſtars, which form a conſtellation, ſeem to 
touch one another, yet the diſtance of thoſe that are 
neareſt together cannot be aſcertained, and that even 
words are wanting to expreſs the ſpices which ſeparate 
thoſe that are at the greateſt diſtances from each other: 


that if two men were obſerving two fixed ſtars, from 


two parts of the earth, the moſt diſtant from each 
other, the lines that went from their eyes, and ter- 
minated on that ſtar, would be confounded together ; 


that it would be the ſame with two men, were one of 


them upon earth, and the other in the ſun, though the 
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ſun and the earth are at ſuch a prodigious diftance from 
each other; ſo inconſiderable is that diſtance in com- 
pariſon of the ſpace which ſeparates both from the I 
ſtar. All this ſtartles a. novice: and yet, what are ; 
theſe bodies, countleſs in their number, and enormous 

in their ſize? What are theſe unmeaſurable ſpaces, 

which abſorb our ſenſes and imaginations ? What are 

all theſe in compariſon of what reaſon diſcovers ? Shall 

we be puerile enough to perſuade ourſelves that there 

is nothing beyond what we ſee? Have we not reaſon 

to think, that there are ſpaces far, far beyond, full of 

the Creator's wonders, and affording matter of con- 

templation to the thouſand thouſands, to the ten thouſand | 
times ten thouſand intelligences that he hath made ? 2 
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Here let us pauſe. Over all this univerſe God 
reigns. But what is man even in compariſon of this 
earth? © Let him reflect on himſelf,” (I borrow the 
words of a modern author) © let him conſider what 
« he is in compariſon of the whole that exiſts beſide: 
et him regard himſelf as confined in this obſcure 
(e by-corner of nature: and from the appearance of 
« the little dungeon where he is lodged, that is, of 
« this viſible world, let him learn to eſtimate the 
world, its kingdoms, and himſelf at their real value.” 
Iſaiah eſtimates their real value in the words of my 
text, Behold, ſays he, all nations before him are as à drop 
of a bucket : they are of no more value than the ſinal 
duſt that cleaves to the balance: God fitteth upon the 
circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as graſs- 
boppers : yea, they are {till leſs conſiderable, all nations 
before him are as nothing. | 

"Thirdly. The immenſity of the Creator's works 
leads us to the efficiency of his will: and the idea of the 
real world conducts us to that of the poſſible world. 
There needs no train of propoſitions to diſcover a con- 
nection between what God hath done, and what he 
can do, The idea of a creature leads to that of a 
1 "> = MY Creator: 
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Creator : for, in ſuppoſing that ſome beings have been 


created, we ſuppoſe an author of their creation. The 
idea of a creative Being includes the idea of a Being 
whoſewill is efficient: for as ſoon as you ſuppoſe acreative 
Being, you ſuppoſe a Being whoſe will is ſelf-efficient. 
But a Being, whoſe will is ſelf- efficient, is a Being who, 
by a ſingle act of his will, can create all poſſible beings: 


that is, all, the exiſtence of which implies no con- 


tradiction : there being no reaſon for limiting the 
power of a will that hath been once efficient of it- 
ſelf. So that as ſoon as you conceive a Being who 
hath once created, you conceive a being who can 


* 


always create. | 


Let us then form this notion of God: a Being 


who, by a ſingle act of his will, can create now in 
empty ſpace, as he hath formerly created. He can 


ay of light which does not exiſt, what he once faid 
Ort 


hat which doth exiſt, Lel there be light; and there 
ſhall be light, like that which actually is. He can 
ſay, of luminaries which are not, what he hath ſaid of 
luminaries which already are, Let there be lights in the 


Firmament of heaven; and luminaries, that are not, ſhall 
- be, as thoſe that once were not are now, and will owe 


their exiſtence to that will, which is always irreſiſt- 
ible, and always efficient ; or, as the prophet faith 
in the words of my text, to he greatneſs of bis might, 
to the ffrength of his power. 

Laſtly, to convince you of the grandeur of God, I 
am to remark to you the magnificence of ſome of his 
mighty acts, at certain periods, in favour of his church. 
The prophet had two of theſe periods in view. The 


firſt was the return of the Jews from that captivity in 


Babylon which he had denounced: and the ſecond, 


the coming of the Meſſiah, of which their return from 
captivity was only a ſhadow. 5 


What wonders did God work in the firſt of theſe 


periods! Nebuchadnezzar, the tyrant of the Jews, had 


obtained univerſal monarchy, or as the prophet Jere- 
But. | miah 
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miah expreſſeth it, he was become the hammer of the 
whole earth, ch. 1. 23. The inſpired writers repreſent 
the rapidity of his victories under the emblem of the 
ſwiftneſs of an eagle. We can hardly imagine the ſpeed 
with which hegverran Ethiopia, Arabia, Paleſtine, Per- 
ſia, Media, Egypt, Idumea, Syria, and almoſt all Aſia, 
and with which he conquered all thoſe extenſive. coun- 


tries as he marched through them. Cyrus had been - 
appointed by the Lord, and nominated by the prophets, 


to ſtop his career, and · to ſubdue thoſe Babylonians, _ 
who had ſubdued ſo many nations. But who was this 


Cyrus? Son of a father, whoſe meanneſs and obſcurity 
had prevailed with Aſtyages, king of Media, to give 
him his daughter Mandana in marriage; how will he 
perform ſuch prodigious enterprizes ? This is not all. 


Aſtyages was afraid that Mandana's ſon ſhould fulfil a 


dream, of which his diviners had given him frightful 
interpretations. He cauſed her therefore to reſide at 
court during her pregnancy, and commanded Har- 
pagus, one of his moſt devoted courtiers, to put the 
child to death as ſoon as he ſhould be born. But God 

preſerved the child, and all the power of Aſtyages 
could not make one hair fall from his head without 
the Divine permiſſion. Harpagus trembled at his 


commiſſion, reſigned it to the overſeer of the king's + 


flocks, and ordered him to expoſe Mandana's ſon: 
But, when he was preparing to obey him, his wife, 
affected with the beauty of young Cyrus, prevailed 


with her huſband to expoſe her own ſon in his ſtead. 


Thus, by a train of miracles, was this anointed of 


Cod preſerved, and by a train of greater miracles ſtil], 


did he ſtir up the Perſians againſt the Medes, march 
at the head of them againſt the cruel Aſtyages, defeat 
him, conquer Media, and, at length, beſiege Babylon. 
Nebuchadnezzar had ſurrounded that city with a triple 
wall, and had replaced the bricks of Semiramis with free- 
ſtone, which contributed, ſays Dion, leſs to the magni- 
ficence than to the eternity of the empire. The walls 
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were an hundred fret high, and fifty broad, ſo that it 


was ſaid of that great city, it was alike incredible 
how art could form, or art deſtroy it. But what walls, 
what fortifications, can reſiſt the blows of an arm 
ſupported by the greatneſs of the might, the ſtrength of the 


power of the omnipotent God! Every thing ſubmits 
to the valour of Cyrus : he takes Babylon, and before 


he hath well ſecured his conqueſt, does homage for the 
victory to the God who had foretold it; and releaſes 
the Jews from captivity. Theſe accounts are related 
by heathen authors, and particularly by Herodotus, 
and Juſtin: God having determined that the bittereſt 
enemies of revelation ſhould preſerve thoſe monuments 
which demonſtrate the divinity of our prophecies. 
But I ſaid juſt now, that the return of the Jews from 
their captivity in Babylon was only a ſhadow of that 
deliverance, which the Meſſiah was to bring into the 
world: and that the mighty acts, which God wrought 
in the firſt period, were only faint images of what he 
would operate in the ſecond. Accordingly, our prophet 
had the ſecond of theſe periods much more in view 
than the firſt in the words of my text. It is not a love 
for the marvellous: it is neither a prejudice of education, 
nor a blind ſubmiſſion to confeſſions of faith; (motives 
that produce ſo much ſuperſtition among chriſtians: ) 
theſe are not the reaſons of our comment: it is the 
nature of the thing; it is the magnificence of the pro- 


phecies connected with my text; it is the authority of 


St. Paul, who, in the eleventh chapter of his epiſtle to 
the Romans, ver. 34. and in the ſecond of his firſt 
epiſtle to the Corinthians, ver. 16. interprets theſe 
words of my text of the goſpel, Who bath known the 
mind of the Lord? who hath been his counſellor ? Ac- 


cordingly, in this ſecond period, God hath diſplayed 


treaſures of wiſdom and knowledge. But we have 
_ elſewhere treated this ſubject at large, and we chooſe 
rather only to hint this article to day than to incur 
the juſt reproach of treating of it imperfectly. 
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Such then are the grandeurs of God; and all that I 9 


have liſped out is more properly the title of the ſubject, 


upon which I would fix your attention, than the ſubject 


itſelf well digeſted. Nevertheleſs, how imperfect ſo- 
ever the ſketch: may be, it may ſerve to convince us, 


that there is no extravagance in the prophet's ideas; 


that, if his language is lofty, it is not hyperbolical, and 
that he 1s always below the truth, even when he uſes 
theſe ſublime expreſſions, ho hath meaſured the waters 
in the hollow of his hand? meted the heavens with a pan, 
comprehended the duſt of the earth with a meaſure, weighed 
the mountains in ſcales, and the hills in a balance? But 


why doth he deſcribe the Deity with ſo much pomp? 


This remains to be. conſidered in the ſecond part of 
this diſcourſe, which ſhall alſo be the application. 


IL. We obſerved in the beginning, that the prophet's 


defign was to render two ſorts of idolatry odious: 


= 


idolatry in religion; and idolatry in morals 


Idolatry in religion conſiſts in rendering thoſe reli- 
gious homages. to creatures, which are due to the 


Creator only. To diſcredit this kind of idolatry, the 
prophet contents himſelf with deſcribing it. _ He 
ſhames the idolater by reminding him of the origin of 


idols, and of the pains taken to preſerve them. What 


is the origin of idols? The workman melteth an image, 


faith our prophet, and the goldſmith ſpreadeth it over mib 


gold. What pains doth the idolater take to preſerve 
his idols ? He cafteth ſilver chains to faſten them, and 


to prevent thieves from ſtealing them, or perhaps for 


fear they ſhould eſcape through their own 1nconftancy. 

The heathens had been accuſtomed, when they be- 
ſieged a city, to evoke the tutelary gods; (Macrobius 
has preſerved a long form of theſe evocations®) and the 


| beſieged, 


* Saturn. III. 9. The following is the form of the incantation. 
1f you be a God, or a Goddeſs, under whoſe guardianſhip the people and the 


city of the Carthaginians is, and you, particularly, who hat taken upon . 


you the protection of that people and city, I worſhip you, and bumbly beg 
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beſieged, to prevent the effects of theſe evocations, and 


to ſecure their gods from going into their enemies 


camps, uſed to faſten their images with chains. Many 


proofs of this might be alledged, but one paſſage of 


Quintus Curtius ſhall ſuffice, he tells us, that, a 


citizen of Tyre having publicly declared that he had 
ſeen in a dream the image of Apollo quitting the city, 

the citizens immediately uſed the precaution of faſten- 
ing it with a chain of gold. T? 

But the prophet no leſs intended to ſhame idolatry 
in morals, which conſiſts in diſtruſting the promiſes 
of God in extreme dangers, and in expecting from 
men a ſuccour that cannot be expected from God. A 
man 1s guilty of moral idolatry, when, in dangerous 
criſes, he ſays, My way is hid from the Lord; my judg- 
ment is paſſed over from my God. Be not ſurprized at 


my giving ſo odious a name to a diſpoſition of mind, 


which is too common even among thoſe whoſe piety 
is the leaſt ſuſpected, and; the beſt eſtabliſhed. The 
eſſence of idolatry, in general, is to diſrobe the Deity 
of his perfections, and to adorn a creature with them. 
There are indeed many degrees of this diſpoſition. 
He, who renders divine honours to the glimmering 
light of a taper, is guilty perhaps of a more groſs 
1dolatry, than he who worſhips the ſun. The Egyp- 
tian, who worſhips a rat, is perhaps more abſurd than 
the Roman, who ranks a Cæſar with the gods. But, 
after all, there is fo ſmall a difference between the 
meaneſt inſe& and the greateſt emperor, the glimmer- 
ing of a taper and the glory of the ſun, when com- 
pared with the Supreme Being, that there can be no 
great difference between theſę, two ſorts of idolatry. 
Let us apply this to our Fabject. God is the ſole 
ER; e „ arbiter 


"you awould be plegfed to farſake the people and city of the Carthaginians, 


to abandon their places, temples, religious ceremonies and cities and come 


away, &c. Bayle. Soranus. Rem. KE. 


+ L. IV. z. 21. Metu aurea catena devinxere ſimulacrum, 


aræque Herculis, cujus numini urbem dicayerant, inſeruere vin 
culum, quaſi illo Deo Apollinem retenturi. | 
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arbiter of events. Whenever you think, that any more 
powerful being directs them to comfort you, you put 
the creature in the Creator's place; whether you do it 
in a manner more or leſs abſurd: whether they be 
formidable armies, impregnable fortreſſes, and well- 
ſtored magazines, which you thus -exalt into deities; 
or whether it be a ſmall circle of friends, an eaſy in- 
come, or a country houſe; it does not ſignify, you are 
alike idolaters. £ 4 eter es a. 
The Jews were often guilty of the firſt ſort of idola- 
try. The captivity in Babylon was the laſt curb 
to that fatal propenſity. But this miſerable people, 
whoſe exiſtence and preſervation, whoſe proſperities 
and adverſities, were one continued train of obvious 
miracles, immediately from heaven; this miſerable 
people, whoſe whole hiſtory ſhould have prevailed with 
them to have feared God only, and to have confided 
in him entirely; this miſerable- people trembled at 
Nebuchadnezzar, and his army, as if both had acted 
independently on God. Their imaginations pro- 
ſtrated themſelves before theſe ſecond cauſes, and they 
ſhuddered at the fight of the Chaldean Marmoſets, 
as if they had afforded aſſiſtance to their worſhippers, 
and had occaſioned their triumphs over the church. 
Thanks be to God, my dear brethren, the light of 
the goſpel hath opened the eyes of a great number of 
Chriſtians, in regard to idolatry in religion. I ſay a 
great number, and not all: for how many parts of the 
chriſtiari world ſtill deſerve the prophet's reproach? 
The workman melteth a graven image, the goldfmith ſpread- 
eib it over with gold. Have you not noum? have y 
not heard? Bleſſed be God, we are quite free from this 
kind of idolatry! But how many idolaters of the ſe- 
cond kind do Iſee? e | x Ar 
You, who, in order to avert publick calamities, ſa- 
_ tisfy yourſelves with a. few precautions of worldly” 
prudence, and oppoſe proviſions to ſcarcity, medicines - 


to mortality, an active vigilance to the danger of a 
1 5 | - contagion; 
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_ contagion; and take no pains to: extirpate thoſe hor. 
rible crimes; which provoke the vengeance of heaven 
to inflict puniſhments on publick bodies; you are 
guilty of this ſecond kind of idolatry, you ſtand ex. 
pooſed to this malediction, Curſed be the man that truſt 


erb in man, and maketh fleſh his arm, Jer. xvii. 5. Were 
your confideyce placed in God, you would endeavour 
to avert national judgments by purging the ſtate of 
thoſe ſcandalous commerces, thoſe barbarous : extor- 


tions, and all thoſe other wicked practices, which are 
the ſureſt forerunners, and the principal cauſes of fa. 


mine, and peſtilence, and war. 40 | 
Deſolate family, you, who reſted all your expecta- 
tions upon one ſingle head; you, who made one fingle 
perſon the axis of all your ſchemes and hopes ; you, 
who lately ſaw that perſon cut down in the midſt of 


his race, and carried away with the torrent of human 


viciſſitudes; you, who ſee nothing around you now 
but indigence, miſery, and famine; who cry in the 
bitterneſs of your grief, No more. ſupport, no more 
protector, no more father: you are guilty of this ſe- 


cond kind of idolatry. You truſted in man, you made 


22 your arm. Were God the object of your truſt, 
you would recollect, amidſt all your grief, that pro- 


vidence is not incloſed in your patron's tomb: you 
would remember, that an inviſible eye inceſſantly 


watches over, and governs this world; that God, who 
feedeth the fowls of heaven, and clothes the lilies of the 
valley, Luke xii. 24, 28. that a God ſo good and com- 
paſſionate, can eaſily provide for the maintenance and 
encouragement of your family. | | 
And thou, feeble mortal, lying on a ſick- bed, already 


ſtruggling with the king of terrors, Job xviii. 14. in the 


arms of death; thou, who tremblingly complaineſt, 
I am undone ! Phyſicians give me over! Friends are 
needleſs! Remedies are uſelefs ! Every application is 


unſucceſsful! A cold ſweat covers my. whole body, and 


announces my approaching death! Thou art guilty 
3 e 8 
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of this ſecond kind of idolatry, thou haſt zrufted 75 8 | 


thou haſt made Fleſh thine arm. Were God the obje&t 
of thy truſt, thou wouldeſt believe that though death  - 
is about to ſeparate thee from men, it is about to 
unite thee to God: thou wouldeſt preclude the 
ſlaviſh fear of death by thy fervent deſires: thou 
wouldeſt exult at the approach of thy Redeemer, 
Come Lord, come quickly ! Amen, Rev. xxii. 20. HO 
eaſy would it be, my brethren, to enlage this article. 
Dearly, beloved, flee from idolatry. 1 Cor. x. 14. is the 
exhortation of an apoſtle, and with this exhortation 


ve conclude this diſcourſe, and inforce the deſign of 


the prophet in the text. Flee from idolatry, not only 
from groſs idolatry, but from that, which though it 
may appear leſs ſhocking, is no lefs repugnant to the 
ſpirit of religion. Why ſay t thou, O Jacob; Why 
ſpeakeſt thou, O Iſrael; My way is hid from the Lord; 


My judgment is paſſed over from my God? T he. guar- 


dianſhip of you is that part of the dominion of God 
of which he is moſt jealous. His love for you is ſo . 


exquiſite, that he condeſcends to charge himſelf with 


your happineſs. The happineſs which you feel in 
communion with him, is intended to engage you to 
him: and the nobleſt homage, that you can return, 
the pureſt incenſe, that you can offer, is to ſay. to him, 
Whom, have I in heaven but thee ? there is none upon earth 


* T defire beſides thee. It is good for me to draw near to 


God, Pal. Ixxitl. 25, 28. | 8 

If you place your hopes upon creatures, you de- 
pend upon winds, and waves, and precarious ſeaſons: 
upon the treachery, iniquity, and inconſtancy of men: 


or, to ſay all in one word, you depend upon death. 


That poor man is a ſelf-deceiver, who like the man 
in the goſpel, ſaith within himſelf, My foul, thou haſt 
much goods laid up for many years: take thine eaſe, eat, 
drink, and be merry, Luke xii. 17, 19. But, I expect 


to find him, yes, I expect to find him, at the ſound 
ol that voice, which may this very night require his 


ſoul, 


| 
f 
i 
| 
| 
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foul; I expect to find him in a; ſick bed... There, all 
ale, diſtorted, and dying, let him aſſemble his gods; 
1 t him call ſor his treaſures, and ſend for his domeſ. 


ticks, and acquaintances; in that fatal bed let him 
embrace his Druſillas, and Dalilahs; let him form 


harmonious concerts, amuſe himſelf with faſhionable 
diverſions, or feaſt his eyes with gaudy decorations, 


the vacuity and vanity of which, in ſpite of himſelf, 


he will be obliged to diſcover. 


city be ſuperior to human viciſſitudes, and liłe mount 


Sion, which cannot be removed, Pſal. cxxv. 1. may I 
build upon the Rock of Ages, and be able in ee 


calamities and in my private misfortunes, above all, 
in the agonies of death, to appropriate tho ſePrectous 
promiſes, 2 Pet. i. 4. which God hath made to his 
church in general, and to every individual 1n it: The 


mountains ſhall depart, and the hills be remeved, but my 
_ kindneſs ſhall not 2 from thee, neither ſhall the cove- 


nant of my peace be removed, Ila. liv. 10." - 
To this God, of whoſe grandeur we form ſuch 
elevated notions, and upon whoſe promiſes we found 


ſuch exalted hopes, be honour and glory for ever, and 
ever. Amen. 


* 


O!] give me more ſolid foundations for my hopes! | 
May I never build my houſe upon the ſand, endangered 
by every wind and wave; may the edifice of my feli- 


Th 
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The Greatneſs of God's Wiſdom, and the 1 
Abundance of his Power. _ 


JEREMIAH XXX11. 19. 


Great in counſel and mighty in work. 


HESE words are connected with the two pre- 
| ceding verſes: Ab, Lord God, behold, thou haſt 
made the heaven and the earth by thy great power and 
firetched out arm, and there is nothing too bard for thee. 
Thou ſheweſt loving kindneſs unto thouſands, and recom- 
penſeſt the iniquity of the fathers into the boſom of their 
children after them: the great, the mighty God, the Lord 
of hoſts is his name, great in counſel, and mighty in work. 
The text we have read to you, my brethren, and 
which, though very ſhort, hath doubtleſs already ex- 
cited many grand ideas in your minds, is a homage, 
which the prophet Jeremiah paid to the perfections 
of God, when they ſeemed to counteract one another. 
To make this plain to you, we will endeavour to fix 
your attention on the circumſtances in which our 
prophet was, when he pronounced the words. This 
1s the beſt method of explaining the text, and with 
this we begin. 1 e 
Jeremiah was actually a martyr to his miniſtry, 
when he addreſſed that prayer to God, of which this 
4 text is only a part. He was reduced to the diſagree- 
5 able neceſſity of not being able to avail himſelf of me 
; _— . 
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rights of religion without invalidating the maxims 

a, civil government. This is one of the moſt difficult 
ſtraits, into which the miniſters of the living 'God can 
be brought; for, however they may be oppoſed, people 
always regard them, if not with intire ſubmiſſion, yet 
with ſome degree of reſpect, while they confine them- 
ſelves to the duties of their own office, and, while con- 
tent with the ſpeaking of heavenly things, they leave the 
reins of goverment in the hands of thoſe to whom Pro- 
vidence hath committed them. But when religion and 
civil policy are ſo united that miniſters cannot diſcharge 
their functions without becoming, in a manner, mini- 
ſters of ſtate, without determining whether it be proper 
to make peace, or to declare war, to enter into alli- 
ances or to diſſolve them: how extremely delicate and 
difficult does their miniſtry become ? This was our 
prophet's caſe. Jeruſalem had been beſieged for the 
ſpace of one year by Nebuchadnezzar's army, and it 
was doubtful whether the city ſhould capitulate with 
that prince, or hold out againſt him. God himſelf 


decided this queſtion, by the miniſtry of the or a; 
$ 


and commanded him in his name to addreſs the II- 
raclites: Thus ſaith the Lord; Behold, I will give this 
city into the hand of the king of Babylon, and he ſhall take 
it. And Zedekiah king of Fudah ſhall not eſcape out of 
the hand of the Chaldeans; but ſhall ſurely be delivered into 


the hand of the king of Babylon , . . . though ye 


fight with the Chaldeans, ye ſhall not proſper, ver. 3, 4, 5. 

A prediction ſo alarming was not uttered with im- 
punity ; and Jeremiah was thrown into priſon for pro- 
nouncing it: but, before he could well reflect on this 
trial, he was exerciſed with another, that was more 
painful ſtill. God commanded him to tranſact an 
affair which ſeems at firſt ſight more likely to fink 
his miniſtry into contempt than to conciliate people's 
eſteem toir. He commanded him to avail himſelf of the 
right, which every Iſraelite enjoyed, when his neareſt 


relation offered an eſtate to ſale: a right founded upon an 


inſtitute 
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inſtitute recorded in Leviticus, ch. xxv. God required 
the Iſraelites to conſider him as their ſovereign, and 
his ſovereignty over them was abſolute. They cannot 
be faid to have poſſeſſed any thing as proper owners; 
they held every thing conditionally, and. z and 


they had no other right in their patrimonial eſtates 
than what they derived from the arbitrary will of God. 


In order to preſerve in them a ſenſe of this depen- 
dence, they were forbidden to ſell the lands, which 
they inherited from their anceſtors: The land ſhall not 
be ſold for ever, ſaith the levitical law, for the land is 
mine, and ye are ſtrangers and ſojourners with me, Ver. 23. 
This was not unknown to the heathens, for Diodorus 
of Sicily ſays, that the Jews could not ſell their inbe- 
ritances.* 

But as it might happen, that a landholder might 


become indigent, and be reduced by this prohibition. 


to the danger of dying with hunger, even while he 


had enough to ſupply all his wants, God had pro- 


vided, that, in ſuch a caſe, the lands might be fold 


under certain reſtrictions, which were proper to con- 
vince the ſeller of that ſovereignty, from which he would 


never depart. The principal of thoſe reſtriftions were 


two; one, that the eſtate ſhould be rather mortgaged 
than ſold, and, at the Jubilee, ſhould return to its firſt 
maſter : and hence it is, that, to fell an eſtate for ever, in 


the ſtyle of the Jewiſh juriſprudence, is to mortgage it 


till the Jubilee. The other reſtriction was, that the 


neareſt relation of him, who was obliged to fell his 


land, ſhould have the right of purchaſing it before any 
others, either more diſtant relations or Rrangers. 


* The caſe of thy daughters of Zelo hedad, related in Nen 
xxvii, 8. procured a general law of E If a man died 
without a fon, his daughters were to inherit: if without children, 


his brethren were to inherit : if without brethren, his uncle was | 


to inherit : if without uncle, his neareſt relation was his heir. 


Grotius ſays that this law, which preferred an uncle before a 
nephew, paſſed from the Jews to the Phenicians » and from the 


Phenicians into all Africa. 


Sans Diſſert. Tom. II. Diſc. vii 
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In virtue of this law, Jeremiah had a right to pur- 
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chaſe an eſtate, which Hanameel, the ſon of Shallum, 
had offered to ſale. The land lay at Anathoth, a town 
in the tribe of Benjamin, where our prophet was born, 


and was actually occupied by the Chaldeans at that 


time. Jeruſalem was beſieged, and Jeremiah was fully 
rſuaded, and had even foretold, that it would be 
taken; that the Jews would be carried away into cap- 


tivity; and would not be re-eſtabliſhed in their own 


country till their return from Babylon at the expi- 
ration of ſeventy years. What a time to purchaſe 
an eſtate! What a ſeaſon to improve a right of re- 
demption. 

But this ee of God to the prophet was full 
of meaning: God gave it with views ſimilar to, but in- 
comparably ſurer than, thoſe which the Romans had, 
when they publickly offered to ſell the land where Han- 
nibal was encamped when he was beſieging the city 
of Rome. What the prophet was commanded to do, 
was deſigned to be an image of what the Jews ſhould 
have the liberty of doing after their re-eſtabliſhment. 
You may aſcertain that this was the deſign of the com- 


mand given to Jeremiah, by attending to the words, 


which he addreſſed to God himſelf, in the twenty- 
fourth verſe of this chapter: Behold the mounts, the 
city is given into the hands of the Chaldeans: and thou 
haſt ſaid unto me, O Lord God, Buy thee the field for 


money. To this the Lord anſwers, Behold, IJ am the 


Lord, the God of all fleſh, is there any thing tco bard for 
me? Like as I have brought all this great evil upon this 
people, fo will J bring upon them all the good that I have 
promiſed them. And fields fhall be bought in this land, 


whereof ye ſay, It is deſolate without man or beaſt, it is 
given into the hands of the Chaldeans, | Men Hall buy 


Felds for money, and Jubſeribe evidences, ver. 25, 27, 42, 
4 

Jeremiah dee into theſe views, obs the com- 
mand, 1225 Sper the © ppm but, to fortity e 
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ſelf againſt ſuch doubts as the diſtance. of its accom. 


pliſhment might perhaps produce in his mind, he re- 


collected the eminent perfections, and the magnificent 


works of him, from whom the promiſe came.” Now 
when I bad delivered the evidence of the purchaſe unto 
Baruch, ſays the prophet, I prayed unto the Lord, ſaying, 


Ab! Lord God, behold thou haſt made the heaven and the 


earth by thy great power and ſtretched out arm, and there ' 
is nothing too hard for thee . . . . . Thou art the 
great, the mighty God, the Lord of hoſts is thy name, great 
in counſel and mighty in work. 

The conſidering of the circumſtances that attended 


the text is a sufficient determination of its end and 5 


deſign. The prophet's meaning, which is quite 
clear, is, that the wiſdom of God perfectly compre- 
hended all that would be neceſſary to re-eſtabliſh the 
Jewiſh exiles in their own land ; and that his power 
could effect it. The words are, however, capable of a 


nobler and more extenſive meaning, and in this larger 


view we intend to conſider them. God is great in 
counſel, either, as the words may be tranſlated, great in 
deſigning, and mighty in executing : or, as the ſame. phraſe 
is rendered in Iſaiah, wonderful in counſel, and excellent 
in working, ch. xxviii. 29. We will endeavour to give 
you a juſt notion of this ſublime ſubject i in tuo GE 
ferent views. | 


I. We will conſider the ſub! ect ſpeculatively. | 
II. We wik conſider 1 it in a praftical light. 5 


We ines by conte che ſubſect ſpeculates; 
to evince the truth of the ſubject, the demonſtration 


of which is very important to us. By conſidering it 


practically, we intend to convince you, on the one 


hand, of the monſtrous extravagance of thoſe men, 


thoſe little rays of intelligence, who, according to che 
wiſe man, pretend to ſet their wv iſdom and courfet againſt 
the Lord, Prov. xxi. 30. and, on the other, of the 
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wiſdom of thoſe, who, while they regulate their con- 

duct by his laws ne, commit their peace, their life, 
and their ſalvation to the care of his 9 

This is what I propoſe to lay before you. 


4 0 Lord, chou art great in counſel, and mighty in 


work, Let us conſider this propoſition ſpeculatively. 


I I ſhall eſtabliſh it on two kinds of proofs. The firſt 
\ ſhall be taken from the nature of God: the ſecond 


from the hiſtory of the world, or rather from the 


1 of the church. 


My firſt proofs ſhall be taken "WM the nature 
of God; not that it belongs to a preacher to go very 
deeply into ſo profound a ſubject, nor to his auditors 


to follow all the reflections he could make: yet we 


wiſh, when we ſpeak of the Supreme Being, that we 
might not be always obliged to ſpeak ſuperficially, 


under pretence that we always ſpeak to plain people. 
We wilh you had ſometimes the laudable ambition, 
eſpecially when you aſſiſt in this ſacred place, of ele- 
vating your minds to thoſe ſublime objects, of the 
meditation of which, the occupations, to which your 


frailties and miſeries, or, ſhall I rather ſay, your vi- 


tiated taſtes enſlave you, you are deprived 1 in the ordi- 
nary courſe of your lives. 
The nature of God proves that he is great in counſel, 


Conſider the perfect knowledge that he hath of all 
poſſible beings, as well as of all the beings which do 
actually exiſt. We are not only incapable of tho- 


roughly underſtanding the knowledge that he hath of 


| Poſſible beings; but we are even incapable of forming 
any idea of it. I am not ſure that the reduction of all 


the objects of our knowledge to two ideas is founded 


in reaſon. I do not know whether we be not guilty 
of ſome degree of temerity in compriſing all real ex- 
iſtences in two claſſes: a claſs of bodies, and a claſs 
of ſpirits. I leave this queſtion to philoſophers; but 


5 e, that it argues the bibel ene to 
affirm, 


* 
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affirm, even allowing that every being within our 
knowledge is either body or ſpirit, that every thing 
muſt be reducible to one of cheſe claſſes, that not only 
all real exiſtence, but even all poſſible exiſtence, muſt 
neceſſarily be either body or ſpirit. I wonder how 
human capacities, contracted as they are within limits 
ſo narrow, dare be ſo bold as to preſcribe bounds to 
their Creator, and reſtrain his intelligence within their 
own ſphere. If it were allowable to advance any thing 
upon the moſt abſtract ſubje& that can be propoſed, 
I would venture to ſay, it is highly probable, that 
the ſame depth of divine intelligence, which conceived 
the ideas of body and ſpirit, conceiveth, other ideas 
without end: it is highly probable, that poſſibility, 


(if I may be allowed to fay ſo) hath no other bounds 


than the infinite knowledge of the Supreme. Being. 
What an unfathomable depth of meditation, my 
brethren! to glance at it is to confound one's ſelf. 
What would our perplexity be if we ſhould attempt to 


enter it? The knowledge of all poſſible beings, di- 


verſified without end by the ſame intelligence that 
imagines them: What deſigns, or, as our prophet ex- 


preſſeth himſelf, What greatneſs of counſel doth it afford 


the Supreme'Being ? | 
But let us not loſe ourſelves in the world of poſſible 
being; let us confine our attention to real exiſtences: 


I am willing even to reduce them to.the two claſſes, - 


which were juſt now mentioned. Let each of you 


imagine, my brethren, as far as his ability can reach, 


how great the counſel of an intelligence muſt be, who 
perfectly knows all that can reſult from the various 
arrangements of matter, and from the different modifi- 

catiom of j RE 0A 3 
What greatneſs of counſels muſt there be in an intelli- 
gence, who perfectly knows all that can reſult from 
the various arrangements of matter? What is matter? 
What is body? It is a being diviſible into parts, which 


| . 


parts may be variouſly * end, and from 


which 


— 
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which as many different bodies may ariſe, as there can 
be diverſities in the arrangement of their parts. Let 
us proceed from ſmall things to great. Put a grain 
of wheat to a little earth, warm that earth with the rays 
of the ſun and the grain of wheat will become an ear 
laden with a great many grains like that which 
produced them. Give the parts of theſe grains an 
arrangement different from that which they had in the 
ear, ſeparate the finer from the coarſer parts, mix a few 
drops of water with the former, and you will procure 
a paſte: produce a ſmall alteration of the parts of this 
paſte, and it will become bread: let the bread be 
bruiſed with the teeth, and it will become fleſh, bone, 
blood, and fo on. The ſame reaſoning, that we have 
| applied to a grain of wheat, may be applied to a 
piece of gold, or to a bit of clay, and we know what 
a multitude- of arts in ſociety have been produced 
by the knowledge, which mankind have obtained 
of the different W A of which matter 18 
capable, 

But mankind can perceive only ot one point of matter; 
a point placed between two infinites; an infinitely 
great, and an infinitely ſmall. Two ſoxts of bodies, 
exiſt beſide thoſe that are the objects of our ſenſes, 
one ſort is infinitely great, the other infinitely ſmall. 
Thoſe enormous maſles of matter, of which we have 
only a glimpſe, are bodies infinitely great, ſuch as 
the ſun, the ſtars, and an endleſs number of worlds 
in the immenſity of ſpace, to us indeed imperceptible, 
but the exiſtence of which, however, we are obliged 
to allow. Bodies infinitely ſmall are thoſe miunte 
particles of matter, which are too fine and ſubtile to 


be ſubject to our experiments, and ſeem to us to have 


no ſolidity, only becauſe our ſenſes are too grofs to 

diſcover them, but which lodge an in inite number 

of organiſed beings. 

Faving laid down theſe indiſputable deta, let us ſee 
| what may be argued er them. If the een 

| 1 men 
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men have obtained of one portion of matter, and of 


a ſew different arrangements of which it is capable, 


hath produced a great number of arts that make ſo- 


ciety flouriſh, and without the help of which life itſelf 


would be a burden; what would follow if they could 
diſcover all matter? What would follow their Know- 
ledge of thoſe other bodies, which now abſorb their 


capacities by their greatneſs, and eſcape their experi- 
ments by their littleneſs? What would follow if they 
could obtain adequate ideas of the various arrange- 
ments of which the parts of bodies infinitely great and 
thoſe of bodies infinitely ſmall are capable? What ſe- 
crets! What arts! What an infinite ſource of ſupphes 
would that knowledge become! n eee 


ung 


Now this, my brethren, is the knowledge of the 


Supreme Being. The Supreme Being knows as per- 
fectly all bodies infinitely great, and all bodies infi- 
nitely ſmall, as he knows thoſe bodies between both, 
which are the objects of human knowledge. The 


Supreme Being perfectly knows what muſt reſult from 
every different arrangement of the parts of bodies 


infinitely ſmall; and he perfectly knows what muſt 
refult from every different arrangement of the parts of 


bodies infinitely great. What treaſures of plans! 


What myriads of deſigns ! or, to uſe the language off 
my text, What greatneſs of counſel muſt this knowledge 
ſupply! r 1 ‚ / T YER 


But God knows ſpirits alſo as perfectly as he knows 
bodies. If he knows all that muſt reſult from the 
various arrangements of matter, he alſo knows all that 
muſt reſult from the different modifications of mind. 
Loet us purſue the ſame method in this article that we 
have purſued in the former; let us proceed from ſmall 
things to great ones. One of the-greateſt advantages 
that a man can acquire over other men with whom he - | 

is connected, is a knowledge of their different capa- 
cities, the various paſſions that govern them, and be 
multiform projects that run in their minds. Thi king 
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RY knowledge forms profound politicians, and elevates 


them above the reſt of mankind. The ſame obſer. 
vation, that we have made of the ſuperiority of one 
- politician over another politician, we may apply to one 
citizen compared with another citizen. The intereſt, 
which we have in diſcovering the deſigns of our neigh- 


bours in a city, a houſe, or a family, is in the little 


what policy among princes and potentates is in the 
great world. | 5 ö 5 1 EY n 

But, as I juſt now ſaid of the material world, that 
we knew only one point, which was placed between 
two undiſcoverable infinities, an infinitely great, and 
an infinitely ſmall, ſo I ſay of the world of ſpirits: 
an infinite number of ſpirits exiſt, which, in regard to 
us, are ſome of them infinitely minute, and others in- 


' finitely grand. We are ignorant of the manner of 


their exiſtence; we hardly know whether they do 
exiſt, We are incapable of determining whether 
they have any influence over our happineſs, or, if 
they have, in what their influence conſiſts; ſo that in 
this reſpect we are abſolutely incapable of counſel. 

But God, the Supreme Being, knows the intelligent 
world as perfectly as he knows the material world. 


Human ſpirits, of which we have but an imperfect 
knowledge, are thoroughly known to him. He knows 


the conceptions of our minds, the paſſions of our 
hearts, all our purpoſes, and all our powers. The 
conceptions of our minds are occaſioned by the agi- 


tation of our brains; God knows when the brain will be 


agitated, and when it will be at reſt, and before it 
is agitated he knows what determinations will be pro- 


duced by its motion: Conſequently he knows all the 


conceptions of our minds. Our paſſions are excited 


by the preſence of certain objects; God knows when 
thoſe objects will be preſent, and conſequently he 
knows whether we ſhall be moved with deſire or aver- | 


ſion, . hatred or love. When our paſſions are excited 
we form certain purpoſes to gratify them, and theſe pur- 
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poſes will either be effected or defeated according to 
that degree of natural or civil power which God hath 
given us. God, who gave us our degree of power, 
knows how far it can go; and conſequently he knows 


not only what purpoſes we form, but what power we 


have to execute them. 


But what is this object of the divine knowledge ix 


What is this handful of mankind; in compariſon. of 
all the other ſpirits that compoſe the whole intelli- 
gent world, of which we are only an inconſiderable 
part? God knows them as he knows us; and he di- 


verſifies the counſels of his own wiſdom according to 
the different thoughts, deliberation, and wiſhes of 


theſe different ſpirits. What a depth of knowledge, 
my brethren ! What greatneſs of counſel! Ab, Lord 


God, behold thou haſt made the heaven and the earth by 


thy great power and ſtretched out arm, and there is nothing 
too hard for thee. The great, the mighty God, the. Lord 
of hoſts is thy name, thou art great in counſel. 

We have proved then, by conſidering the E 2 
perfections, that God is, great in counſel, and we ſhall 
endeavour to prove by the ſame method that he. is 
mighty in work. 

Theſe two, wiſdom and power, are not always 
united ; yet it is on their union that the ow Ny of 


intelligent beings depends. It would be often better 


to be quite deſtitute of both, than to poſſeſs one in 
a very great, and the other in a very ſmall degree, 


Wiſdom very often ſerves only to render him mi- 


ſerable, who is deſtitute of power; as power often 
becomes a ſource of miſery t to him, who is deſtitute of 


wiſdom. 
Have you never obſerkid; my brethren, that people 7 
of the fineſt and moſt enlarged geniuſſes have often the 


leaſt ſucceſs of any people in the world? This 
may appear at firſt ſight very unaccountable, but a 
little attention will explain the myſtery. A narrow 


contracted mind uſually concenters Ne in one ſingle 
VE : 
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I omnI am- afraid, were. I to purſue my 
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object: it wholly employs itſelf in forming projects 


of happineſs proportional to its own capacity, and as 
its capacity is exremely ſhallow, it eaſily meets with 
the means of executing them. But this is not the caſe 
with a man of ſuperior genius, whoſe fruitful ay 
forms notions of happineſs grand and ſublime. 
invents noble plans, involuntarily gives himſelf u 
to his own chimeras, and derives a pleaſure from op 


- ingenious ſhadows, which, for a few moments, com- 


penſates for their want of ſubſtance : but, when his 
reverie. is over, he finds real beings inferior to ideal 
ones, and thus his genius ſerves to make him miſerable. 
A man is much to be pitied, in my opinion, when 
the penetration of his mind, and the fruitfulneſs of 
his invention, furniſh him with ideas of a delightful 
ſociety cemented by a faithful, ſolid and delicate friend- 
ſhip. Recall him to this world, above which his 
imagination had juſt now raiſed him ; conſider him 
among men who know nothing of friendſhip but its 
name, or, who have at beſt only a ſuperficial know- 
ledge of it, and you will be convinced that the art of 
inventing is often the art of ſelf-tormenting, or, as 
T faid before, that greatneſs of counſels deſtitute of abun- 


dance of power 1s a ſource of infelicity. 


It is juſt the ſame with abundance of power without 
greatneſs of counſels. What doth it avail to. poſſeſs oreat 
riches, to reign over a great people, to command for- 
midable fleets and armies, when this FONT is not ac- 
On with wiſdom. 

In God, the Supreme Being, there is a perfect har- 


mony of wiſdom and power : The efficiency of his 


will, and the extent of his knowledge are equal. Bur; 
meditation, 


and to attempt to eſtabliſh this propoſi fda by proofs 

taken from the divine nature, that I ſhould loſe, 1 

not myſelf, at leaſt one part of my hearers, by aiming 

to conduct them into a world, with which they are 

F "Ivy. unacquainted. However, 1. muſt ſay, it 8 | 
| | __ 


—— 
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with reluctance I make this ſacrifice, for I ſuppreſs 


ſpeculations, which would afford. no ſmall, degree of 


pleaſure to ſuch. as could purſue them. It is delight- 
ful to elevate our ſouls by meditating on the gran- 
deurs of God; and although God dwelleth in à light 
which no man can approach unto, 1 Tim. vi. 16, although 
it is impoſſible for feeble mortals to have a free acceſs 
to him; yet it is pleaſing to endeavour. to diminiſh 
the diſtance that ſeparates them. I cannot but think, 
that, without preſuming too much upon natural 
reaſon, any one, who habituates himſelf to conſult it, 


may aſſure him̃ſelf of finding ſufficient evidence of 


this truth, that the efficiency of God's will is equal 
to the extenſiveneſs of his ideas, and, by cloſe and 
neceſſary. conſequence, that he is as mighty in work as 
he is greet a8 ö ee ee e 

Carry your thoughts back into thoſe periods in 
which the perfect Being exiſted alone. Sound reaſon 
muſt allow, he hath ſo exiſted. What could then 
have been the rule or model of beings which ſhould 
in future exiſt? The ideas of God were thoſe models. 
And what could cauſe thoſe beings, that had only an 
ideal exiſtence in the intelligence of God, actually to 
exiſt out of it? The efficiency of his will was the 
cauſe. The will of the ſame Being then, whoſe ideas 
had been the exemplars, or models, of the attributes 
of creatures, cauſed their exiſtence. The Supreme 
Being: therefore, who is great. in counſel, is mighty in 
Work. 8 066) % Laser Ei bd lt enero 

This being granted, conſider now the ocean of 


a" 


God's power, as you have already conſidered the great- 
neſs of his counſel. God not only knows what motion 


of your brain will excite ſuch or ſuch an idea in your 
mind, but he excites or prevents that idea as he 
pleaſeth, becauſe he produceth or preventeth that 
motion of your brain as he pleaſeth. God not only 
knows what objects will excite certain paſſions within 
you, but he excites or diverts thoſe paſſions as he 

3 v 
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pleaſeth. God not only knows what projects, your 
paſſions. will produce, when they have gained an 


aſcendency over you, but he inclines you to form, or 


not to form, ſuch projects, becauſe, as it ſeems beſt to 


him, he excites thoſe paſſions, or he curbs them. 


What we affirm of men, we affirm alſo of all other 


intelligent beings: they are no leſs the objects of the 


6 


* 
& 


may of God than men are, and, like them, are 
equally ſubject to his efficient will: and hence it is 


that God knows how to make all fulfil his deſigns. 
It is by this that he makes every thing ſubſervient to 


his glory; Herod and Pilate, our hatred and our love, 
our averſions and our deſires; the ten thouſand times 
ten thouſand intelligences, ſome of which are ſuperior 
to us, and others inferior, all they are and all they 
have, the praiſes of the bleſſed and the blaſphemies 
of the damned, all by this mean are inſtrumental in 
the execution of his deſigns, becauſe the determi- 
nations of his will are efficient, becauſe to will and to 
do, to form a plan and to have the power of executin 
it, is the ſame thing with the Supreme Being, wit 
him whoſe ideas were the only models of the attributes 


— 9 


of all creatures, as his will was the only cauſe of their 


e RI RTTTNS 1955 had: 
But perhaps I am falling into what I meant to 
avoid; perhaps I am bewildering my hearers and my- 


ſelf in ſpeculative labyrinths too intricate” for us all. 
Let us reaſon then no longer on the nature of God; 
this object is too high for us; Let us take another 
method, (and here J älledge the ſecond proof of the 
truth of my text, that is, the hiſtory of the world, or 


as I ſaid before, the hiſtory of the church :) Let us 


take, I fay, another method of proving that God, who 


1s great in counſel, is alſo mighty ' i Work. What 


"counſel can you imagine too great for God to execute, 


or which he hath not really executed? Let the moſt 


Fo  - fruitful imagination exert its fertility to the utmoſt; 


* 


let it make every poſſible effort to form plans worthy | 
3 7 | N | . A Ke 0 
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of an infinite intelligence, it can invent nothing fo 
difficult that God hath not realized. | 

It ſhould ſeem, according to our manner of ks 
ing, that greatneſs of wiſdom and ſufficiency of power 
never appear in greater harmony in an intelligent 
being, than when that intelligence produceth effects 
by means, in all appearance, more likely to produce 
contrary effects. This, we are ſure, God hath 
effected, and doth effect every day. And, that we 
may proportion this diſcourſe, not to the extent of 
my ſubject, but to the length of theſe exerciſes, we 
will briefly remark, that God hath the power of 
making, 1. The deepeſt afflictions of his children pro- 
duce their higheſt happineſs. -- 2. The contrivances of 
tyrants to oppreſs the church procure its eſtabliſhment. 

3. The triumphs of Satan turn to the deſtruction of 
bis empire. 

1. God hath the power a6 making the deepeſt: af 
fictions of his children produce their * hap- 
ineſs. 

5 The felicity al the children of God, ard 1 in general, 
the felicity of all intelligent beings, is founded upon 
order. All happineſs that is not founded upon order 
is a violent ſtate, and muſt needs be of ſhort duration. 
But the eſſence of order, among intelligent beings, 
is the aſſigning of that place in their affections to 
every relative being which is fit for it. Now there 
is a fitneſs in having a higher eſteem for a being of 
great excellencies than for one of ſmall. There is. 
a fitneſs in my having a higher degree of affection for 
one of whom I have received more benefits, and: from 
whom ] ſtill expect to receive more, than for one of 
whom I have received, and ſtill hope to receive, fewer. 
But God is a Being of the higheſt excellence, to God 5 
therefore I owe the higheſt degree of eſteem. God is 

the Being of whom I have received the moſt benefits, 


and of whom I __ to 8 the moſt; conſe- 
8 quently, 
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quently, to God I owe the higheſt 158 of affection. 
ate gratitude. — 
Tet how often * the children of God loſe fla gt 
of this grand principle? I do not ſpeak only of a 15 
abſent moments, in which the power of thought and 
reflection is, in a manner, gone; nor do I mean on 
thoſe violent paſſions which criminal objects excite: 
I ſpeak of a poiſon much leſs ſenſible, and therefore 
perhaps much more dangerous. We will give you 
one example out of many. CE 

Two pious perſons enter into the honourable ſtate 
of marriage on principles of virtue, and compoſe a 
family that reveres the Creator by conſidering him as 
the only ſource of all. the bleſſings they enjoy. Their 
happineſs conſiſts in celebrating the beneficence and 
perfections of the adorable God, and all their poſſeſ- 
ſions they devote to his glory. He bleſſeth their 
union by multiplying thoſe who compole it, and their 
children imbibe knowledge and virtue from the 
womb. The-parents taſte the moſt delicious pleaſure 
in the world, in cultivating the promiſing geniuſſes 
of their children, and in ſeeing the good grain, which 
they ſow in a field favoured of heaven, produce in one 
thirty, in another ſixty, in another an hundred fold, and 
they delight themſelves with the hopes of giving one 
child to the ftate, and another to the church, this to an 
art, and that to a ſcience, and thus of enriching ſociety 
with the moſt valuable of all treaſures, virtuous and 


capable citizens. All on a ſudden this delicious union. 


is impoiſoned and diſſolved; this amiable fondneſs is 
interrupted; thoſe likely projects are diſconcerted : 
an unexpected cataſtrophe ſweeps. away that fortune, 
by which alone their deſigns for their family could 
have been accompliſhed; the child of their greateſt 
hopes is cut down in the beginning of his race; the 


155 head of the family expires at a time in which his life 


is moſt neceſſary to it. A diſconſolate widow, an 
ue family e to oy * are the ſad 
remains 


8 


remains of a houſe juſt now a model of the higheſt . _ 
human happineſs, and, in all appearance, of the pureſt 
piety. Is not this the depth of miſery ? Eh 


oht From this depth of - miſery, however, ariſeth tze 
few higheſt felicity. The proſperity of which we hae 
ind been ſpeaking, was ſo much the more dangerous by - 
nly how much the more innocent it appeared; for if the 1 
te: perſons in queſtion had founded it in vice, they would 
ore have quickly forſaken it, as wholly incompatible with 
you their pious principles; but, as they had founded it 3 
| in piety, there is great reaſon to fear, they had placed _- 
ate too much of their happineſs in earthly proſperity, and 
=" that it had almoſt entirely engaged the attention , 
1 their minds, and ſet bounds to the deſires of th eiu: 
1eir hearts. But what is it to engage the mind too much in 3 
and temporal proſperity? It is to loſe fight of God our _ _, 7 
Tel. chief good in a world where at beſt we can obtain but Ko 
1eir an imperfect knowledge of him. What is it to con- 3 
\eir fine the deſires of our hearts to earthly happineſs ? It 3 
the is to forget our beſt intereſt in a world, where, wien 3 
ure we have carried that love, which God ſo abundantly , 4 
les merits, to the higheſt pitch, we can offer him but a 3 
ich very imperfect ſervice. Every object that produceth 1 
ne ſuch an effect occupies a place in the heart, which is 27 
and due to none but God. And while any other fills the 9 
ie ſeat of God in the heart, we may indeed have a kind = 
an of happineſs, but it muſt be a happineſs contrary to "I 
ety order ; it is violent and it muſt be ſhort. I am aware 
and that the loſs will be bitter in the ſame degree as the 
ion enjoyment had been ſweet; but the bitterneſs will pro- 8 A 
is duce ineffable pleaſures, infinitely preferable to all thoſe - | - . 2 
ed: that have been taken away. It will reclaim us again 
ne, to God, the only object worthy of our love, the alone 
uld fountain of all our felicity. This may be inferred from LE 
teſt many declarations of ſcripture, and from the lives 
the of many exemplary ſaints, as well as from your own- ; = 
life experience, if, indeed, my dear hearers, when God - 
an MW hath torn away the objects of your tendereſt affection, i 
ſad e 1 1 you 


8 
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ou have been ſo wiſe. as to make this uſe of your 
loffes, to _re-eftabliſh order in your hearts, and to give 
that place to God in your ſouls which the object held 
of which you have been deprived. _ 374 
2. God eſtabliſheth his church by the very means 
that tyrants uſe to deſtroy it. But the reflections 
which naturally belong to this article, you heard a few 
weeks ago, when we explained theſe words in the Re- 
velation, Here is the patience of the ſaints,* Rev. xiii. 10, 
We endeavoured then to prevent the gloomy fears 
that might be occaſioned in your minds by, thoſe new 
edicts, which Rome, always intent upon making zhe 
kings of the earth drunk with her fornication, ch. xvii. 2. 
had extorted againſt your brethren. ' We exhorted 


you, in the greateſt tribulations of the church, never 


to loſe ſight of that divine providence, which watches 
to preſerve it. | | 


. 


We reminded you of ſome great truths that pro- 


ceeded from the mouth of God himſelf; ſuch as, that 
the Aſſyrian was only the rod of his anger, Ila. x. 5. 
that Herod and Pilate did only what his hand and bis 


counſel determined before to be done, Acts iv. 27, 28. 


Theſe truths ſhould be always, in our minds, for 
there never was a time when we had more need to 
meditate on them. The diſtreſſes of our brethren 
ſeem to be paſt remedy. To incorporate our felicity 
with that of a church, a conſiderable part of which 


hath been ſo long bathed in tears, ſeems. as irrational 


as the conduct of Jeremiah, who, juſt before the 
deſolation of Judea, purchaſed an eſtate in that de- 
voted country with the money, which he wanted to alle- 
viate his captivity in Babylon. Yet, O Lord God, the God 
of the ſpirits of all fleſh, is there any thing too bard for 
thee? Thou haſt made the heaven and the earth by thy 
great power, and by thy ſtretched out arm, Thou art the 
ON ts 1 * great, 
-. * This is the ſeventh ſermon of the twelfth vol. and is intitled, 
Ties Nouvtaux Malheurs de PEgliſe. | 
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great, the mighty God, the. Lord of hoſts 16 b name; 
great in counſel, and mighty in work. 5 
3. Einally, God turneth the victories af Satan to the 
ruin of his empire. Here fix your attention upon the 
work of redemption, for the perfections of God, which 
we celebrate to day, are more illuſtriouſly diſplayed i in 
it than in any other of the Creator's wonders. It is, if 
I may be allowed to expreſs : myſelf ſo, the utmoſt 
effort of the concurrence of the greatneſs of his counſels 
with the abundance of his power. I reſume this ſubject, 


not for the ſake of filling up my plan, but becauſe. 


my text cannot be well explained without it. Thoſe 
inſpired writers, who lived under the old teſtament 
diſpenſation, always mixed ſomething of the goſpel 
redemption with the temporal deliverances, which they 
foretold. One of the ſtrongeſt reaſons, that they urged . 
to convince the Jewiſh exiles that God would reſtore 
their country to them, was that their return was eſſen- 
tial to the accompliſhment. of the promiſes relating to 
the Meſſiah. Jeremiah particularly uſes this method 


rin the verſes connected with the text. Why doth 


he exalt the greatneſs of God's counſel, and the abun- 
dance of his power ? Is it only becauſe, as he ex- 
preſſeth it, God would gatber the Jews out of all coun- _ 
tries whither be had driven them in his fury: fo that men 
ſhould buy fields in the places about Feruſalem ? ver. 37. 

No, but it is becauſe he would make an everlaſting co- 


venant with them, ver. 40. It is becauſe at that time 


be would canſe the branch of righteouſneſs to grow up unto 
David, ch. xxxiii. 15. Who is this branch? It is 
he of whom our prophet had before ſpoken in the 
twenty-third chapter of his prophecy : Behold the days 
come that I will raiſe unto David 4 righteous branch, 
ver. 5. It is he of whom Iſaiah ſaid, The branch of the 
Lord ſhall be beautiful and glorious, ch. iv. 2, It is 
he whom God promiſed by Zechariah after the cap- 
tivity, in order to convince the Jews that the promiſes 


| concerning the branch had not been accompliſhed by 


a 


their 


* 


* 
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chile releaſe: Behold the man whoſe name is 7. by Br mch, 
he ſhall grow up out of his place, and be ſhall build the 


temple of the Lord, ch. vi. 12. It is he whom the Jews 
themſelves have acknowledged for the Meſſiah. It is 


the holy ſeed, who was promiſed to man after the fall, 
and who hath been the object of the church's hope in all 
ages. It is eminently in behalf of this branch that God 
hath diſplayed, as I ſaid before, in all their grandeur, 


the abundance of his power, and the greatneſs of his counſel. 


I do not ſpeak here of that counſel, which hath been 


from all eternity, in the intelligence of God, touching 


the redemption of mankind. My capacity is abſorbed, 
I own, in contemplating ſo grand an object, and to 


admire and to exclaim ſeem more ſuitable to our finite 
minds than to attempt to fathom ſuch a prodigious 
depth: for where is the genus that can form adequate 


ideas of a ſubject ſo profound? A God, who from 


all eternity formed the plan of this univerſe: a God, 
who from all eternity foreſaw whatever would reſult 


from its-arrangement: a God, who, from all eternity, 
reſolved to create mankind, although he knew from 
all eternity that they would fall into ſin, and plunge 
themſelves into everlaſting miſeries: but a God, who, 
foreſeeing from all eternity the malady, from all eter- 


nity provided the remedy : a God, who from ever- 


laſting determined to clothe his Son in mortal fleſh, 


and to ſend him into the world: a God, who, accord- 
ing to the language of ſcripture, few, in his deſign 


A eternity, ts Lamb. ey. 
xiii. 8. But, I repeat it again, my brethren, it better 
becomes ſuch feeble minds as ours to admire and ex- 


claim, than to attempt to fathom. Let us content 


ourſelves with beholding, in the execution of this 
divine plan, how the victories of Safari have ſubverted 
11 1 

What a victory for Satan, when that Redeemer, that 


king Meſſiah, whoſe advent had been announced with 


fo much pomp and magnificence, appeared in a form 


; . 4 {0 
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ſo mean, and ſo inferior to the expectations which the 
prophecies had occaſioned, and to the extraordinary 
work for which he came into the world, when he aged 
in a ſtable, and lay in a manger! © 

What a triumph for Satan, when Jeſus had no at- 
tendants but a few miſerable fiſhermen, and a few Pub- 
licans as contemptible as their maſter! # 

What a victory for Satan, when Jeſus was appre- 
hended as a malefactor, dragged from one tribunal to 
another, and in fine, condemned by his judges to die 

What a victory had Satan obtained, when the object 
of Iſrael's hope was nailed to an accurſed tree, and there 
ended a life, upon which ſeemed to depend the Jalva- 
tion of mankind ! | 

What a triumphant victory foe Satan, when he had | 
inſpired the nation of the riſen Redeemer to treat the 
report of his reſurrection as an impoſture, and to de- 
clare an everlaſting war againſt him'in the perſons of all 
who durſt declare in his favour ! 

But however, the more impracticable the redemp- 
tion of mankind ſeemed, the more did God diſplay the 
greatneſs of his counſel and the abundance of his power in 
effecting it: for he turned all the ee of Satan to 
the deſtruction of his dominion. 

The Branch was lodged in a ſtable, the King of the 
univerſe did lie in a manger; but a ſtar in the heavens 
announced his birth, angels conducted worſhippers” to 
him from the moſt diſtant eaſtern countries, and joined 
their own adorations to thoſe of the wiſe men, who 
offered to him their gold, their enen and their 
myrrh. 

His attendants were only a few fern and pub - 
licans; but this ſerved the more effectually to Ford 
his doctrine from the moſt odious objections that could 
be oppoſed againſt it. The meaner the veſſel appears, 
the more excellent ſeems the treaſure contained in it: 


| 


the weaker the inſtruments employed in building the 


church appear, the More evident will the ability of 
Vor. 155 NM Bs 
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the builder be. Theſe fiſhermen confounded philo- 
ſophers ; theſe publicans ſtruck the Rabbies dumb ; 
the winds and the waves were ſubject to their autho- 
rity; and to their commands all the powers of nature 
were ſeen to box. VVV 
He was apprehended like a malefactor, and crucified; 
but upon the croſs he bruiſed the ſerpent's head while 
Satan vaunted of bruiſing his Heel, Gen. iii. 15. Upon 
the croſs he ſpoiled principalities and powers, and made a 
| ſhew of them openly, triumphing over them in it, Col. ii. 15. 
He was wrapped in burying clothes, laid on a bier, 
and, with all the mournful furniture of death, de- 
poſited in a tomb: but by this he conquered death, 
and difarmed him of his ſting, 1 Cor. xv. 56. By this 
he furniſhed thee, chriſtian, with armour of proof 
againſt the attacks of the tyrant, who would enſlave 
_ thee, and whoſe formidable approaches have cauſed 
thee ſo many fears. | | 
He was rejected by his own countrymen, even after 
he had riſen victorious from the tomb, laden with the 
ſpoils of tbe king of terrors, Job xviii. 14. but their re- 
jection of him animated his apoſtles to ſhake off the 
duſt from their feet againſt thoſe execrable men, who, 
after they had murdered the maſter, endeavoured to 
_ deſtroy the diſciples, and put them upon lifting up 
the ſtandard of the croſs in every other part of the 
_ univerſe, and thus the heathen world was bound to his 
triumphal chariot, and the whole earth ſaw the ac- 
compliſhment of thoſe prophecies, which had foretold 
that he ſhould reign from ſea to ſea, and from tbe river. 
to the ends of the earth, How great the counſel! my 
dear brethren, how mighty the work! Ab, Lord God, 
 *there is nothing too hard for thee. Thou art the great, 
the mighty God, the Lord of boſts. is thy name, great in 
counſel, and mighty in work, ©. ; 
Here we may pauſe, and very properly come to a 
concluſion of this diſcourſe; for, though we propoſed. 
Aàt firſt to conſider the greatneſs f God's counſeh, and ibe 
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omnipotence of bis working, in 4 practical light, after 


having examined them ſpeculatively, yet, methinks, 
the examination of the ſubje& in one point of light, 


is the explication of it in both. When we have proved 


that God is great in counſel, and mighty in work, in By 
2 


opinion, we have ſufficiently ſnown, on the one han 


the extravagance of thoſe madmen, who, in the lan- 


age of the wiſe man, pretend to exerciſe toiſdom and. 
underſtanding, and counſel againſt the Lord, Prov. xxi. 30. 
and, on the other, the wiſdom of thoſe, who, taking 


his laws for the only rules of their converſation, com- 


mit their peace, their lives, and their ſalvations, to the 


diſpoſal of his providence. Only let us take care, my 


dear brethren, (and with this fingle exhortation we con- 


clude) let us take care, we do not flatter ourſelves into 


an opinion that we poſſeſs this wiſdom while we are 


deſtitute of it: and let us take care, while we exclaim 


againſt the extravagance of thoſe madmen, of whom I 
juſt now ſpoke, that we do not imitate their dangerous 


examples. 


But what! Is it poſſible to find, among beings who 


have the leaſt ſpark of reaſon, an individual mad 


enough to ſuppoſe himſelf wiſer 'than that God, who 
is great in counſel, or, is there one who dare reſiſt a 
God mighty in working? My brethren, one of the moſt 


difficult queſtions, that we meet with in the ſtudy of 
human nature, is, whether ſome actions in men's lives 
proceed from intentions in their minds. To affirm, 
or to deny, is equally difficult. On the one hand, we 
can hardly believe that an intelligent creature can 
revolve intentions in his mind directly oppoſite to in- 


telligence, and the extravagance of which the leaſt ray 


of intelligence ſeems ſufficient to diſcover. On the 

other, we can hardly think it poſſible, that this creature _ 

ſhould: follow a courſe of life altogether founded on 

ſuch an intention, if indeed he have it not in his mind. 
The truth is, a queſtion: of this: kind may be either 

affirmed or denied according to the different lights in 
5 5 "Nr. Which 
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which it is conſidered. Put theſe queſtions to the 
moſt irregular of mankind : Doſt * pretend to 
oppoſe God? Haſt thou the preſumption to attempt 


to prevail over him by thy ſuperiority of knowledge, 
and power? Put theſe queſtions ſimply, apart from 


the conduct, and you will hardly meet with one, who 


will not anſwer No. But examine the conduct, not only 


of the moſt irregular men, but even of thoſe, who ima- 


gine their behaviour is the moſt prudent; penetrate 
thoſe ſecret thoughts, which they involve in darkneſs in 
order to conceal the horrour of them from themſelves; 


and you will ſoon diſcover that they, who anſwered ſo 


pertinently to your queſtions when you propoſed them 
ſimply, will actually take the oppoſite fide when you 
propoſe the ſame queſtions relatively. But who then, 
you. will aſk me, who are thoſe men, who preſump- 
tuouſly. think of overcoming God by their ſuperior 
knowledge and power? 

Who? It is that ſoldier, who, with a brutal courage, 
defies- danger, dares death, reſolutely marches amidſt 
fires and flames, even though he hath taken no care to 


have an intereſt in the Lord of hoſts, or to commit his 


foul to his truſt, 
Who? It is that ſiateſinan, ho, 'd def fog the ſug- 
geſtions of evangelical prudence, purſues ſtratagems 


| altogether worldly ; ; who makes no ſcruple of commit- 


ting what are called fa/e-crimes; who, with a diſdainful 
air, affects to pity us, when we affirm, that the moſt ad- 


vantageous ſervice a wile legiſlator can perform for ſo- 


ciety is to render the Deity propitious to it; that the 


happieſt nations are thoſe whoſe God is the Lord, Pfal. 


XXX111. 12. 


Who? It is that MET: "6 who. cakes. a parade 


of I know not what ſtoical firmneſs; who conceits 


himſelf ſuperior to all the viciſſitudes of life; who 


boaſts of his tranquil expectation of death, yea, who 
___ to Ce, its bene _ the lake of eryoying 
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the pleaſure of inſulting his caſuiſt, who hath ventured 
to Grew that he will be terrified at it, 


Who? It is that voluptuary, who l to all 
our exhortations and threatnings, to the moſt affectin 
denunciations of calamities from God in this life, — 
to the moſt awful deſcriptions of judgment to come in 
the next, to all our repreſentations of hell, of an eter- 
nity ſpent in the moſt execrable company, and in the 
moſt excruciating pain; who oppoſeth to all theſe the 
buzz of amuſements, the hurry of Ts yung at 
home or diverſions abroad. 

Study all theſe characters, my ' brethren, lay 1 
the ſpecious appearances that men uſe to conceal their 
turpitude from themſelves, and you will find that, to 
dare the Deity, to pretend by ſuperior knowledge and 
{trength to refiſt the wiſdom and omnipotence of God, 


is not ſo rare a diſpoſition as you may at firſt have 


ſuppoſed. 
Let us abhor this diſpoſition of mind, my brethren 
let us entertain right notions of fin ; let us. conſider 


him who commits it as a madman, who hath taken it 


into his head that he hath more knowledge than God 
the fountain of intelligence, more ſtrength than he 
beneath whoſe power all the creatures of the univerſe 
are compelled to bow, When we are tempted to fin, 
let us remember what fin is: Let each of us aſk him- 
ſelf, What can I, a miſerable man, mean? Da I mean 
to provoke the Lord to jealouſy ? 1 Cor. x. 22. Dol 
pretend to be fronger than he? Can I refiſt his will!? 
Rom. ix. 19. Shall I. /r briars and thorns againſt him. 
in battle? He will go through them, he will pi. them 


together, Iſa. xxvii. 5. Let us ſeek thoſe benefits in 


a communion with the great God, of which our 


fanciful paſſions can only offer the ſhadows. Let us 


not pretend to. deceive him by the ſubtilty of our 
ſtratagems ; but let us endeavour to pleaſe him by 
acknowledging our doubts, our darknefs, and our 
Ignorance z 3 "We fluctuations of our minds about the 
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government of the ſtate, the management of our fa- 


J 


milies, and, above all, the ſalvation of our ſouls. Let 
us not appear in his preſence boaſting of our natural 


power; but let us preſent ourſelves before him weak, 
trembling, and undone. By the greatneſs of his com- 
paſſion let us plead with him to pity our meanneſs 


and miſery. Let our ſupplies be drawn from the 


fountains of his wiſdom and power; this is real 
wiſdom; may God inſpire us with it! This is ſub- 
ſtantial happineſs ; may God impart it to us ! Amen, 
To him be honour and glory for ever, © 
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„ Luvrricus xix. 1, 2. 


Aud the Lord fpake unto Moſes, ſaying, Speak unto all 
the congregation of the children of Iſrael, and ſay unto 
them, Ye ſball be baly : for I the Lord your God am boty. 


J Addreſs to all the faithful, whom the devotion of 
Þ this day hath aſſembled in this ſacred place, the 
command, which Moſes, by the authority of God, ad- 


| dreſſed to all the congregation of Iſrael. However 


venerable this aſſembly may be, to which I am this 
day called by Providence to preach, it cannot he mere 
auguſt than that to which the Jewiſh legiſlator for- 
merly ſpoke. That was compoſed of more than eigh- 
teen hundred thouſand perſons. There were magh- 


ftrates, appointed to exerciſe juſtice, and to repreſent 


God upon earth. There were prieſts and levites, 
conſecrated to the worſhip of God, and choſen by him 

to ſignify his will to thę church. There were various 
ranks and degrees of tnen proportional to ſo great a 
multitude of people. God had given particular laws 
before, which were adapted to their differcit ranks, 
and to their various circumſtances. _ But this is a 
general law: a law which equally belongs to ma- 
giſtrates, prieſts and levites: a law which mult be 


obſerved at all times, and in all places. This is the 


law of holineſs ; Speak unto all the congregation of the + 
| - . children 


- 
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children of Iſrael, and ſay unto them, Ye ſhall be boy : dea 
for I the. Lord your God am holy, _ wh 
I repeat it again, my brethren, I addreſs to all the ſece 
faithful, whom the devotion of this day hath aſſem- 4 
bled in this ſacred place, the ſame precept that God fers 
commanded Moſes to addreſs to all the congregation me 
of Iſrael. The law of holineſs, which I preach to day, nec 
commands you our ſupreme governors. Arbiters of for 
your own laws, you ſee no mortal upon earth to whom this 
you are accountable for your conduct, but there is a all 
God in heaven, whoſe creatures and ſubjects you are, 
and who commands you to be holy. The law of 1 


holineſs commands you, prieſts and levites of the new 
teſtament. The ſacred character, with which you are 
inveſted, far from diſpenſing with your obligation to 
holineſs, inforceth it on you in a more particular 
manner. This law commands you all, my dear 
hearers, of what order, of: what profeſſion, of what 
rank ſoever you be. If you be a choſen generation, @ royal 

prieſthood, a peculiar people, you ought alſo to be @ holy 
nation, that ye may fhew forth the praiſes. of bim who 
hath called you out of darkneſs into his marvellous light, 
I Pet. ii. 9. Whatever prerogative Moſes had above 
us, we have the ſame law to preſcribe to you, that he 
had to Iſrael, and the voice of heaven faith to us now, 
as it faid once to him, Speak 10 all the congregation of the 
children of Iſrael, and fay unto them, Ye fhall be boly : for 
I the Lord your God am holy. 

This diſcourſe will have three parts. The term 
holineſs | iS equivocal, and conſequently, the command, 
pe ſhell be holy, is fo. We will endeavour to fix the 

>» ſenſe of the term, and to give you a clear and diſtinct 
idea of the word holineſs : this will be our firſt point. 
 Helineſs, which, in our text, is attributed to God, 


and preſcribed to men, cannot belong to ſuch different, to 
| beings. in the ſame ſenſe, and in all reſpects. We wh 
vill therefore examine in what ſenſe it belongs to. God, | anc 
00 1 in what ſenſe it belongs to men; and we will en- nat 


deavour the 


\ 


their ideas. 


8 


deavour to explain in what reſpects God is holy, and in 
what reſpe&ts men ought to be holy : this will be our | 
ſecond part rann !!! 8 Y 
Although the holineſs, that is attributed to God, dif- "2 
fers in many reſpects from that which is preſcribed to 'Y 
men, yet the firſt is the ground of the laſt. The con- 
nect ion of theſe muſt be developed, and the motive en- 
forced, ye ſhall be holy, for I the Lord your God am holy : 
this ſhall be our third * This is the ſubſtance of 
all we intend to propoſ ee. 
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I. The term Holingſs is equivocal, and, conſequently, 
the command, ye ſball be holy, is ſo. Let us endeavour 
to affix a. determinate ſenſe to the term, and to give 
you a clear and diſtinC idea of the meaning of the 
word holineſs. The original term is one of the moſt 
vague words in the Hebrew language. In general, it 
ſignifies, to prepare, to ſet apart, to devote. The 
nature of the ſubject, to which it is applied, and not 
the force of the term, muſt direct us to determine its 
meaning in paſſages where it occurs. An appoint- 
ment to offices the moſt noble, and the moſt worthy 
of intelligent beings, and an appointment to offices the 
moſt mean and infamous, are alike expreſſed by this 
word. The profeſſion of the moſt auguſt office of the 
high prieſthood, and the abominable profeſſion of a 
proſtitute, are both called holineſs in this vague ſenſe. 

The pooreſt languages are thoſe in which words are 
the moſt equivocal, and this is the character of the 
Hebrew language. I cannot think, with ſome, that it 
is the moſt ancient language in the world; the contrary 
opinion, I think, is ſupported by very ſufficient evi- _ 
dence. However, it muſt be granted, it hath one gran BD 
character of antiquity, that is, imperfection. It ſeems _ 
to have been invented in the firſt ages of the world, 2. 
when mankind could expreſs their ideas but imperfectly, | 
and before they had time to render language determi- 
nate, by affixing arbitrary names to all the objects of 
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6 The Holingſs of God. 
This remark. may at firſt appear uſeleſs, particularly 
in ſuch a diſcourſe as this. 2 is, however, of — 
conſequence; and I make it here for the ſake of 
young ſtudents in divinity: for, as the writers of the 
holy ſcriptures frequently make uſe of terms, that ex- 
cite ſeveral ideas, the reaſons of their chooſing ſuch 
terms will be inquired: and on ſuch reaſons, as the 
fancies of ſtudents aſſign, ſome maxims, and even ſome 
doctrines will be grounded. I could mention more 
- myſteries than one, that have been found in ſcripture, 
only becauſe on ſome occaſions it uſeth equivocal 
terms. An interpreter of ſcripture ſhould indeed aſſi- 
duouſly urge the force of thoſe emphatical expreſſions, 
which the holy Spirit ſometimes uſeth to ſignify, if 1 
may ſo ſpeak, the ground and ſubſtance of the truth: 
but, at the ſame time, he ſnould avoid ſearching aſter 
the marvellous in other expreſſions, that are employed 
only for the ſake of accommodating the diſcourſe to the 
genius of the Hebrew tongue. © 
The force of the term holineſs, then, not being ſuffi- 
_ cient to determine its meaning, its meaning muſt be 
fought elſewhere. We muſt inquire the object, to 
which he devotes himſelf, who, in our ſcriptures, is 
called boy. For, as all thoſe words, ye ſball be holy, for 
Jam holy, are equal to theſe, ye ſhall be ſet apart, or ye 
Hall be devoted, for I am ſet apart, or devoted, it is plain, 1a 
they eannot be well explained unleſs the object of the ho! 
appointment or deſignation be determined. This ob- tio 
Jett is the matter of our preſent enquiry, and on the in- tra 
veſtigation of this depends our knowledge of what we me 
Call holine. Now, this ſubject is of ſuch a kind, that to 
the weakeſt chriſtian may form ſome idea of it, while my 
the ableſt philoſophers, and the moſt profound divines, me 
are incapable of treating it with preciſion, and of an- W 
ſwering all the queſtions that a deſire of a complete ex- qui 
plication may produce. e car 
The weakeſt chriſtians may form (eſpecially if they dif 
be willing to avail themſelves of ſuch helps as = $5 ſoc 
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hand) ſome juſt notions of what we — 


ſeems to me, that, in this auditory at leaſt, there is 2 


one perſon, who is incapable of purſuing the + Wn 
meditation: to which I intreat your atteation,”* - 
Suppoſe, in a world intirely remote from you, a : 
ſociety, to which you have no kind of relation, and to 
which you never can have any. Suppoſe God had 


diſpenſed with an obedience to his — in favour of 


this ſociety, had permitted the members of it to live as 
they thought proper, and had aſſured them that he 
would neither infli&t any puniſhment- upon them for 


what we call vice, nor beſtow any rewards on an * 


tachment to what we 0 virtue. Suppoſe two men, in 
this ſociety, making an oppoſite uſe of this indepen- 
dence. The one faith to himſelf, Since I am the arbiter 
of my own conduct, and the Supreme Being, on whom 
I depend; hath engaged to require no account of my 
actions, I will conſult no other rule of conduct than my 
own intereſt. Whenever it may be my intereſt to deny 


a truſt repoſed in me, I will do it without reluctance. 


Whenever my intereſt may require the deſtruction of 
my tendereſt and moſt faithful friend, I myſelf will be- 


come his erecutianer, and will ſtab him. Thus reaſons 


one of them. 
The other, dach eee n 1 am * andend, 


IJ am reſponſible only to myſelf for my conduct, but 


however, I will preſeribe to myſelf ſome rules of ac- 
tion, which I will inviolably purſue. I will never be- 


tray a truſt repoſed in me, but I vill, with the ut- 
moſt fidelity, diſcharge it, Whatever inch I may have 
to do otherwiſe. I will carefully preſerve the life of 


my friend, who diſcovers ſo much fidelity and love to 


me, whatever intereſt J may have in his deſtruction. 


We aſk thoſe of our hearers, who are the leaſt ac- 
quainted with meditations of this kind, whether they. 


can prevail with themſelves not to make. an efſential + 


difference between thoſe two members of the ſuppoſed -- 


lociety ? We _ whether: you can help feeling a 


horrour 


? 
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horrour at the firſt, and a veneration for the laſt of theſe 


men? Nou, this conduct, or the principles of this 

conduct, for which we cannot help: feeling veneration 
and reſpect, although the whole paſſeth in a world; 
and in a ſociety, to which we have no relation, and to 

' which we never can have any, theſe are the principles, 
I ſay, to which he is devoted, whom our ſeriptures 

call holy: theſe principles are what we call virtue, 
rectitude, order, or, as the text expreſſeth it, - holineſs, 
Ze jhall be boly: for I the Lord your God am holy. 
Let us proceed a little further in our meditation, 
and let us make a ſuppoſition of another kind. You 
have all ſome idea of God. Lou have at Teaſt this no- 
tion of him, that he is ſupremely independent, and 
that none can puniſh or reward him for the uſe he 
makes of his independence. Suppoſe, as well as you 
can without blaſphemy, he ſhould laviſn his favours on 
the faithleſs depoſitary, whom we juſt now mentioned, 
and ſhould wWithhold them from the other: that he 
ſhould heap benefits upon him, who would ſtab his 
:tendereſt and moſt faithful friend, and expoſe the other 
to indigence and miſery.” Suppoſe, on the contrary, 
that God ſhould liberally beſtow his favours on the 
faithful depoſitary, and refuſe them to the other. I 
aſk thoſe of my hearers, who are the leaſt acquainted 
with a meditation of this kind, whether they can help 
making an eſſential difference between theſe two uſes 
of independence? Can you help feeling more venera- 
tion and reſpect for the Supreme Being in the latter 
caſe than in the former? Now, my brethren, I repeat 
it again, the laws, according to which the Supreme 
Being acts, are the laws to which the perſon is appoint- 
ed, or ſet apart, who in the holy ſcriptures, is deno- 
minated holy. Conformity to theſe laws is what we call 
virtue, reffitude, order, or, as the text expreſſeth it, 
-  Bolineſs. In this manner, it ſeems to me, the weakeſt 
chriſtian (if he avail himſelf of ſuch helps as are of- 
fered to him) may form an adequate idea of holineſs. 
6 55 | However, 


* 


— 


it; this ſhould be my anſwer. 19 71865 


4 is _ 


However, it is no leſs certain tliat the ableſt philo- _ 
ſophers, and the moſt conſummate divines, find it 
difficult to ſpeak with preciſion on this ſubject, and to 
anſwer all the queſtions that have ariſen about it. 
Perhaps its perſpicuity may be ede cauſe of 
this difficulty: for it is a rule, uf which we inform 
thoſe to whom we teach the art of reaſoning juſtly, 
that when an idea is brought to a certain degree 
ol evidence and ſimplicity, every thing added to 
elucidate ſerves only to obſcure and perplex it. 
Hath not one part of our difficulties about the na- 
ture of right and wrong ariſen from the breach of 
this rule? e e e, eee, 
From what we have heard, in my opinion, we may 
infer, that all mankind have a clear and diſtinct idea 
of holineſs, even though they have no terms to expreſs” 
their ideas of it with juſtneſs and preciſion. It ſeems 
to me that every mechanick is able to decide the follow- 
ing queſtions, although they have occaſioned ſo many 
diſputes in ſchools. On what is the difference between 
a juſt and an unjuſt action founded; on intereſt. only? 
or, on the will of the Supreme being only, who hath 
preſcribed ſuch or ſuch a law? For, ſince we cannot 
help execrating a man who violates certain laws, 
though the violation doth not at all affect our intereſt, 
it is plain, we cannot help acknowledging, when we 
reflect on our own ideas, that the difference between 
a juſt and an unjuſt action is not founded on intereſt. 
only, And ſince, we cannot help venerating the Su- 
preme Being more when he follows certain laws than 
when he violates them, it is plain, we cannot help 
acknowledging that there is a juſtice independent on 
the ſupreme law, which hath preſcribed it. Sora er 
Should any one require me to give him a clear notion 
of this juſtice, this order, or holineſs, which is neither 
founded on the intereſt of him who obeys it, nor on 
the authority of the Supreme Being who commands 


/ 
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Buy juſtice I underſtand that fitneſs, harmony or pro. 
portion, which ought to be between the conduct of an 
intelligent being, and the circumſtances in which he is 
laced, and the relations he bears to other beings, 
For example, there is a relation betwen a benefactor 
who beſtows, and an indigent. perſon who receives, a 
benefit; from this relation reſults a proportion, a har. 
mony, or a fitneſs, between benefit and gratitude, which 
makes gratitude a virtue. On the contrary, between 
benefit and ingratitude, there is a diſproportion, a diſſo- 
nance, or an incongruity, which makes ingratitude 
injuſtice. In like manner, between one man, who is 
under oppreſſion, and another, who hath the power of 
terminating the oppreſſion by puniſhing the oppreſſor, 
there is a certain relation from which reſults a propor- 
tion, a harmony, or a fitneſs in relieving the oppreſſed, 
which makes the relief an act of generoſity and juſtice. 
All mankind have a general notion of this pro- 
portion, | xa or fitneſs. If they are ſometimes 
dubious about their duty, if they ſometimes heſitate 
about what conduct juſtice requires of them on cer- 
tain occaſions, it is not becauſe they doubt whether 
every action ought to have that which I call proportion, 
harmony, or fitneſs ; but it is becauſe, in ſome intricate 
- Caſes, they do not clearly perceive the relation of a 
particular action to their general notion of Juſtice. 
Every man hath an idea of equality and inequality of 
numbers. Every man knows at once to which of theſe 
two ideas ſome plain and fimple numbers belong. 
Every body perceives at once a relation between the 
number three, and the idea of inequality : and every 
body perceives inſtantly a relation between the number 
two and the idea of equality. But ſhould I propoſe a 
very complex number to the moſt expert arithmetician, 
and aſk him to which of the two claſſes this number 
belongs, he would require ſome time to conſider, before 
he could -return his anſwer : not becauſe he had not 


very clear ideas of equality and inequality, but —_— 


/ 


mber 
zefore 
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he could nat at firſt ſight perceive whether the number 
propoſed were equal or unequal. The arithmetician, 
whom. I have ſuppoſed, muſt ſtudy ro find out the 


relation; as ſoon as he diſcovers it he will readily an- 


ſwer, and tell me whether the number propoſed be 
equal or un equal. „ eee 
Apply this example to the ſubject in hand. All 


mankind, according to our reaſoning, have a general 


notion of a fitneſs, that ought to be between the con- 
duct of an intelligent being, and the circumſtances in 
which he is placed, and the relations he bears to 
other beings. Always when a man perceives that a 
particular action hath ſuch a fitneſs, or hath it not, he 
will declare, without heſitation, that the action is juſt 
or unjuſt. If he heſitate in ſome caſes, it is becauſe 
he doth not perceive the relation of the action in - 
tion to this fitneſs. It belongs to caſuiſts to ſolve. 
difficulties of this kind. I perceive at once a relation 
between him who receives a benefit, and him who 
confers it, and from this relation I conclude that there 
is a fitneſs between gratitude and the circumſtances 
of the receiver: therefore I declare, without heſitating, 
that gratitude 1s a-virtue, and that ingratitude 1s a vice. 
But ſhould I be aſked whether it were a virtue ora 
vice to kill a tyrant, I might hefitate : becauſe I might 
not at firſt perceive what relation there is between the 
killing of a tyrant and; the fitneſs that ought to ſubſiſt 
between the conduct of a ſubject and- his relation to 
a tyrant. ; 85 
Should any one ſtill urge me to give him clearer 


ideas, of that, which I call the proportion, the harmomy, 


or the fitneſs of an action, I would freely own. I 
could not anſwer his inquiry. But, at the ſame time, 
I would declare that my inability did not ariſe from 
the obſcurity of my ſubje&, but from the all-ſufficiency 
of its evidence. I would recur to the maxim, juſt 
now mentioned, that when a ſubject is placed in a 
certain degree of evidence and ſimplicity, every _ | 
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added to elucidate ſerves only to darken and per- 


exit 7c 
Should my inquirer Rill reply that he had no idea 
of that which I call the propertion, the harmony, or the 
_ fitneſs of an action, I ſhould. conſider him as a being of 
a ſpecies different from mine, and I ſhould not think 
of converſing with him. There are ſome common 
ideas, ſome maxims, that are taken for granted, even 
by the moſt oppoſite parties, and when thoſe maxims 
1 ideas not admitted, there is an 
end of converſing and reaſoning. 
This is a general notion of holineſs. But the holi- 
neſs that is attributed to God, and preſcribed to men, 
in the text, cannot belong in the ſame ſenſe, and in every 


reſpect to ſuch different beings. We are going to ex- 


amine then, in the ſecond place, in what ſenſe it agrees 
to God, and i in what ſenſe it agrees to man. 


Ii. What hath been ſaid of holineſs i in 3 vil 
ſerve to explain in what ſenſe God is holy, and in what 


ſenſe men ought to be holy. The general principle of 


holineſs is common to God and man. The general prin- 
ciple of holineſs, as hath been already ſhewn, is a per- 
fect proportion, harmony, or fitneſs between the con- 
duct of an intelligent being and his relations to other 
beings. The holineſs of God is that perfect harmony, 
proportion, or fitneſs, that ſubſiſts between his con- 
duct (if I may be allowed to ſpeak thus of God) and 
his relations to other beings. The holineſs of man con- 
ſiſts in the ſame. But as the circumſtances and relations 
of God differ from thoſe of men, the holineſs of God 
and the holineſs of men are of different kinds. And it 
is the difference of theſe relations that we muſt diſtin- 

uiſh, if we would give a proper anſwer to the queſtions 
in hand: In what ſenſe, and in what reſpects is holineſs 


aſcribed to God? In what ſenſe, and in what wan 


is holineſs preſcribed to men? 


The firſt queſtion, that i Is, What relations hath God 
with. 
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with other. beings, is a queſtion. ſo extenſive, and ſo 
difficult, that all human intelligence united in one 
mind could not return a ſufficient anſwer. We have 


been accuſtomed to confider our earth as the principal 


art of the univerſe, and ourſelves as the moſt conſider- 
able beings in nature. Yet our earth is only an 
atom in the unbounded ſpace, in which it is placed : 
and we are only a very inconſiderable number in com- 


pariſon of the infinite multitude and the endleſs variety 


of creatures which the great Supreme hath made. 
There is an infinite number of Angels, Seraphims, 
Cherubims, thrones, dominions, powers, and other in- 
telligences, of which we have no ideas, and for which 
we have no names, 
beings, and on the nature of thoſe relations depends 
the nature of that order, juſtice, or holineſs, which he 
inviolably maintains in reſpect to them. But let us not 
loſe ourſelves in theſe immenſe objects. Let us only 


fix our meditation on God's relation to men, and we 


ſhall form ſufficient ideas of his holineſs. 

What relation doth God bear to us? God hath 
called us into exiſtence: and there are between us the 
relations of Creator and creature. But what harmony 
do we think there ought to be between the conduct of 
God to us, and the relation he bears to us of a Crea- 
tor to creatures? Harmony, or fitneſs, ſeems to require, 


that God, —_ brought creatures into exiſtence, 


ſnould provide for their ſupport, and, having given 


them certain faculties, ſhould require an account of 


the uſe that is made of them. This is the firſt idea 


that we form of the holineſs of God. It does not ap- 
pear to us fit, or agreeable to order, that God, after 
having created intelligent beings, ſhould abandon them 


to themſelves, and not regard either their condition, 


or their conduct. On this principle we ground the 


doQrine of Providence, and reject the extravagant 

ſyſtem of the Epicureans. 5 | 

What relation doth God bear to us? 
Vol. I. e 


God hath relations to all theſe 


God hath ; 
given 


1 
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given us a revelation. e hath propoſed ſome prin- 
ciples to us. Between God and us there are the re- 
lations of tutor and pupil. But what fitneſs do we 
think there ought to be between the conduct of God 
and the relation of a tutor to a pupil, that ſubſiſts be- 
tween him and us? It is fit, methinks, that a reve- 
lation proceeding from God ſhould be conformable to 
his own ideas; and on this principle we ground the doc- 
trine of the truth, or, as the ſchools call it, the veracity 
of God, and maintain with St. Paul, even independently 
on the authority of St. Paul, that it is impaſſible for Cod 
zo lie, Heb. vi. 18. ; £ | 
What relation doth God bear to us? God hath 
made a covenant with us: to certain conditions in 
that covenant he hath annexed certain promiſes. ' Be- 
tween God and us there ſubſiſt the relations of two 
contracting parties. What fitneſs, do we think, there 
ought to be between the conduct of God and that re- 
lation of an ally which he bears to us? We think 
that there is a harmony, or a fitneſs, in his fulſilling 
the articles of the covenant, and on this principle we 
ground our expectation of the accompliſhment of his 
promiſes, and believe that a/l the promiſes of God are yea, 
and amen, 2 Cor. i. 20. | | 1 
W hat relation ſubſiſts between God and us? God 
hath given us certain laws. Between God and us there 
are the relations of a law-giver and ſubjects. What 
harmony, do we think, there ought to be between 
the conduct of God and the relation of a legiſlator to 
a ſubject? We think, harmony requires that the laws 
preſcribed to us ſhould be proportional to our ability; 
that nothing ſhould be required of us beyond our 
natural power, or the ſupernatural aſſiſtances which he 
affords: and on this principle we reject a cruel ſyſtem 
of divinity, more likely to tarniſh than to diſplay the 
glory of the Supreme Being: on this principle we ſay 
with St. James, F any of you lack wiſdom, let him aſk 
of God, that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 


( 
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not, ch. i. 5. on this principle we ſay with St. Paul, 
that as many as bave ſinned without law, Hall alſo periſh 
without law : and as many as have ſinned in the law, 
ſhall be judged by the law, Rom. ii. 12. Follow this 
train of reaſoning, my brethren, reflect on the other 
relations, which God bears to mankind, examine, as 
far as you are capable of examining, the harmony that 
ſubſiſts between the conduct of God and thoſe rela- 
tions, and the further you proceed in meditations of 
this kind, the more juſt, and the more enlarged will 
be your ideas of the holineſs of Gad. | „„ 

But perhaps ſome may accuſe me of taking that for 
granted which remains to be proved, and of grounding 
my whole ſyſtem of the holineſs of God on a diſputed 


principle, the truth of which I have not yet demon- | 


ſtrated :-that is, that there doth ſubſiſt ſuch a perfect 
harmony or fitneſs between the conduct of God and 
his relations to men. Perhaps I may be aſked for the 
proofs of this principle, the ground of my whole 
ſyſtem, for if the principle be doubtful the whole 
ſyſtem is hypothetical, and if it be falſe the ſyſtem falls 
of itſelf, I anſwer, my brethren, that we have as 


| ſtrong and demonſtrative evidence of the holineſs of 


God as it is poſſible for finite creatures to have of the 


attributes of an infinite Being. We may derive ſound 


notions of the conduct of God from three different 
ſources, each of which will prove that a perfect har- 
mony ſubſiſts between the conduct of God and his rela- 
tions to us, and altogether will fully convince us that 
God poſſeſſeth in the moſt eminent degree ſuch a holi- 
neſs as we have dẽſcribet. 3 
1. We ſhall be fully convinced that God poſſeſſeth 


this holineſs if we regulate our ideas of his conduct by - 
our notion of his nature. Let me beg leave to remark, 


to thoſe, who have been accuſtomed: to argue, that 1 
do not mean here an imaginary notion of God, like 
that which ſome divines and ſome philoſophers have 


laid down as the ground of their arguments. They 


N 2 : begin 


„ 
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begin by ſuppoſing a perfect being: then they ex- 


amine what agrees with a perfect being: and that they 
attribute to God. This 1s their argument ; Holineſs 
is an attribute of a perfect being: God is a perfect being: 


Therefore holineſs is an attribute of God, We do not at 


preſent uſe this method. I ſuppoſe myſelf ſuddenly 
placed in this world, ſurrounded with a variety of 
creatures. I do not ſuppoſe there is a holy Supreme 
Being: but I inquire whether there be one: and in 
this manner I obtain a full demonſtration. My know- 
ledge of creatures produceth the notion of a Creator. 
My notion of a Creator is complex, and includes in it 


the ideas of a grand, infinite, almighty Being. But 


the notion of a Being, who is grand, infinite, and al- 
mighty, includes in it, I think, the idea of a holy Be- 
ing. At leaſt, I cannot perceive in this Being, any of 
the principles that tempt men to violate the laws of 
order. Men ſometimes tranſgreſs the laws of order 
through ignorance: but the grand, the mighty, the 
infinite Being thoroughly underſtands the harmony, 
that ought to ſubſiſt between the laws of order and 
the moſt difficult and moſt complicated action. Men 
Jometimes violate the laws of order becauſe the ſolici- 


tations of their ſenſes prevail over the rational delibera- 


tions of their minds: but the great, the powerful, 
the infinite Being is not ſubject to a revolution of ani- 
mal ſpirits, an irregular motion of blood, or an inunda- 


tion of bodily humours. Men ſometimes violate the 


laws of order becauſe they are ſeduced by a preſent and 


ſenſible intereſt: But this principle of a violation of the 


laws of order can have no place in God. The great, 


the mighty, the infinite Being can have no intereſt in 


deceiving ſuch contemptible creatures as we are. If 


then we judge of the conduct of God by that idea, 


which we are obliged to form of his nature, we ſnall 
be convinced of his perfect holineſs. EG 7 
2. We may be convinced of the holineſs of God by 


the teſtimony, that God himſelf hath given of his at- 
1 LE 5 = tributes. 
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tributes. Theteſtimony, that God hath given of him 
ſelf, is the moſt credible teſtimony we can obtain. 


And how dath he repreſent himſelf in the holy ſcrip- 


tures ? He deſcribes himſelf every where as a holy 
Being, and as a pattern of holineſs to us. He deſcribes 


himſelf ſurrounded with happy ſpirits, who perpetually 


cry, Holy, Hely, Holy, Lord of beſts. 


3. God will appear ſupremely holy to you, if you 


judge by his works. Behold the works of nature, they 
proclaim the perfect holineſs of God. Conſult that 


work of nature, your own heart: that heart, all cor- 
rupt as it is, yet retains ſome faint traces of the holineſs 
of God, who created it; fo that in ſpite of its natural 
depravity, it {till does homage to virtue: it reſembles 
a palace, which, having been at firſt built with. magni- 
ficence and art, hath been miſerably plundered and de- 
ſtroyed, but which yet retains, amidſt all its ruins, 
ſome veſtiges of its ancient grandeur. Behold ſociety, 
that work of Providence publiſheth the ſupreme holi- 
neſs of God. God hath ſo near ſociety that it is happy 
or miſerable in the ſame proportion as it practiſeth, or 
neglecteth, virtue. Above all, behold the work of re- 
ligion. What ſay the precepts, the precedents, the 


penalties of religion? More eſpecially, what faith the 
grand myſtery of religion, that myſtery which is the 


ſcope, the ſubſtance, the end of all the other myſteries 
of religion, I mean the myſtery of the croſs ? Doth it 


not declare that God is ſupremely holy? 


We have ſeen then in what reſpects holineſs belongs 
to God, and, by purſuing the ſame principles, we may 
diſcover in what reſpects it belongs to,men. Conſider 


the circumſtances, in which men are placed, and what 


relation they bear to other beings : Conſider what har- 
mony there ought to be between the conduct of men 
and their relations: and you will farm a juſt notion of 


the holineſs that men are commanded to practiſe. 
There is the relation of a ſubject to his prince, and 
the ſubject's ſubmiſſion is the harmony of that relation: 


in 
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in this reſpect i it is the holineſs of a man to ſubmit to 
his prince. There is the relation of a child to his pa- 
rent, and there is a harmony between the conduct and 


the relation of the child when he loves and obeys his 


parent : Love and obedience to the parent conſtitute the 
holineſs of the child. 

The principal relation of man is that which he bears 
to God.. Man ftands in the relation of a creature to 
God, who is his Creator: and the conduct of a crea- 
ture is in harmony with his relation when the will of 
his Creator is the rule of his actions: The revealed 
will of God then muſt regulate the will of man. Order 
requires us to ſubmit ourſelves to him of whom we 
have received all we enjoy : All our enjoyments come 
from God; from him we derive life, motion, and ex- 
tence, Acts xvii. 28. It is impoſſible then to reſiſt his 
will without violating the laws of order. Our future 
proſpects, as well as our preſent enjoyments, proceed 
from God: our own intereſt demands then, that we 
ſhould ſubmit to his will, in order to a participation 
of thoſe future favours, which are the objects of our 
preſent hopes. 

We have ſeen then in what reſpects holineſs belongs 
to God, and in what reſpects it belongs to men. But 
although holineſs does not belong, in the ſame ſenſe, 
and in every reſpect, to beings ſo different as God and 
man, yet the holineſs of God ought to be both a reaſon 
and a rule for the holineſs of man. Ye ſhall be holy, 
fer I the Lord your God am holy. This 1s our third part, 
and with this we ſhall conclude the diſcourſe. 


Il. The holineſs of God, we ſay, is both a rule and 
a reaſon for the holineſs of man. The words of the 
text include both theſe ideas, and will bear either ſenſe. 
They may be rendered, Be ye holy as I am holy: and, 
according to this tranſlation, the holineſs of God is a 
rule or a model of ours. Or, they may be rendered, 
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this, the holineſs of God is a reaſon or a motive of our 
holineſs. It is not neceſſary now to inquire which df 
theſe two interpretations is the beſt. Let us unite 
both. Let us make the holineſs of God the pattern 
4 our holineſs: and let us alſo make it the motive 
of ours. i | Gn: : rr Wage tb 
1. Let us make the holineſs of God the model of 
ours. The holineſs of God is complete in its parts. He 
hath all virtues, or rather, he hath one virtue that in- 
cludes all others: that is, the love of order. He 1s 


equally juſt in his laws and true in his word, his pro- 
miſes are faithful, and his thoughts are right. Let 


this holineſs be our pattern, be ye hely as God is boty. 
Let us not confine ourſelves to one ſingle virtue. Let 
us incorporate them all into our ſyſtem. Let us have 


an aſſortment of chriſtian graces. Let us be, if I may 


expreſs myſelf ſo, complete chriſtians. Let us add to our 


faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge 


temperance, and to temperance patience, and to patience god- 
lineſs, and to godlineſs brotherly kindneſs, and to brotherly 
kindneſs charity, 2 Pet. i. 5, 6, 7. e 

2. The holineſs of God is zufinite in its degrees. 


Nothing can confine its activity. Let this be our mo- 


del, as far as a finite creature can imitate an infinite Be- 


ing. Let us not reſt in a narrow ſphere of virtue, but 
let us carry every virtue to its moſt eminent degree f 


attainment. Let us every day make ſome new progreſs. 


Let us reckon all we have done nothing, while there re- 


mains any thing more to do. Let each of us ſay with 

St. Paul, I count not myſelf to have apprebended : but this 

one thing I do, forgetting thoſe things which are bebind, and 
bſe things which ere before, I preſs to- 


ward the mark, Phil. iii. 13. ö 
3. The holineſs of God is pure in its motives. He 


fears nothing, he hopes for nothing; yet he is holy. 
He knows, he loves, he purſues holineſs. This is the 


whole ſyſtem of his morality. Let this be our pattern. 
We do not mean to exclude the grand a of 
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hope and fear, which religion hath ſanRified, and which 
| Have ſuch a mighty influence over beings capable of 

happineſs or miſery, / But yet, let not our inclina- 
tions to virtue neceſſarily depend on a diſplay of the 
horrours of hell, or the happineſs of heaven. Diſinte- 


reſtedneſs of virtue is the character of true magnani- 


mity, and chriſtian heroiſm. Let us eſteem it a pleaſure 
to obey the laws of order. Let us account it a pleaſure 
to be generous, beneficent, and communicative. Let 
us lend agreeably to the maxim of Jeſus Chriſt, hoping 


for nothing again, Luke vi. 35. and, in imitation of his 


example, let us /ay down our lives for «the brethren, 
1 John iii. 16. „ 

4. The holineſs of God is uniform in its aftion.. No 
appearance deceives him, no temptation ſhakes him, 
nothing dazzles or diverts him, Let this be our 
example. Let us not be every day changing our re- 
ligion and morality. Let not our ideas depend on 
the motion of our animal ſpirits, the circulation of 


our blood, or the irregular courſe of the humours of 


our bodies. Let us not be carried about with every 
wind of dofrine, Eph. iv. 14. Let us not be chriſtians 
at church only, on our ſolemn feſtivals alone, or at 
the approach of death. Let our conduct be uniform 


and firm, and let us ſay with the prophet, even in our 


greateſt trials, Ter God is good to Jſrael, Pſal. xxiii. 1. 


However it be, I will endeavour to be as humble on 


the pinnacle of grandeur, as if Providence had placed 
me in the loweſt and meaneſt poſt. I will be as mo- 
derate, when all the objects of my wiſhes are within my 
reach, as if I could not afford to procure them. I will 
be as ready to acquieſce in the ſupreme will of God, 


if he conduct me through various adverſities, and 


- through the valley of the ſhadow of death, as if he led 
me through proſperities, and filled me with delights. 
Thus the holineſs of God muſt be the model of ours: 

Be ye boly as I am boly. . © 
Bur the holineſs XK God muſt 4 HE the aal or 
motive 
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motive of ours; and we muſt be holy becauſe God is 

holy: Ze ſhall be boly, for ¶ the Lord your God am holy. 
We groan under the diſorders of our nature, wre 

lament the loſs of that bleſſed but ſhort ſtate of inno- 


cence, in which the firſt man was created, and Which 


we wiſh to recover: we muſt be boly then, for the Lord 


our God is hay. The beauty and bleſſedneſs of man 
in his primitive ſtate conſiſted i in his immediate crea- 
tion by the hand of God, and in the bearing of his 
Creator's image, which was impreſſed in a moſt lively 
manner upon his mind. Sin hath defaced that image, 


and our happineſs. conſiſts in its reſtoration: that ! is, 


in our being renewed ier the image 7 Ae created 
as, Col. iti: 10. 
We with to enjoy the favour: of God: we * be 
boly then, becauſe: the Lord our God is holy. They are 
our iniquities that have ſeparated between. us and our Gad, 
Ia. lix. 2. and it is holineſs that muſt reſtore a com- 
munion, which our ſins have interrupted. Tatil 


We tremble to ſee all nature at war with us, and 
with to be reconciled to all the exterior objects, that 


conſpire to torment us; we mult e holy then, Becauſe 


the Lord our God is bely. Sin is a hateful object to a 
| buly God. Sin hath armed every creature againſt 
man. Sin hath thrown all nature into confuſion. Sin, 


by diſconcerting the mind, hath deſtroyed the oy, 
It is fin that hath brought death into the wotld, and 
death is the ſting of ſin. 

We wiſh to be reconciled to e ad to poſſeſs 


that inward peace and tranquility, without which- no 


exterior objects can make us happy: we muſt: be: holy 


then, becauſe the Lord our God is holy.” We have re- 


marked, ia this diſcourſe, that God, who is an inde- 
pendent Being, loves virtue for its own ſake, inde - 


pendently on the rewards that accompany and follow 
it. Nevertheleſs, it is very certain, the felicity of 


God is inſeparable from his holineſs. God is be 


rng God, becauſe he is the Holy God. God, in the 


contem platon 
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_ contemplation of his own excellencies, hath an inex- 
hauſtible ſource of felicity. Were it poſſible for God 
not to be ſupremely holy, it would be poſſible for God 
not to be ſupremely happy. Yes, God, all glorious 
and ſupreme as he is, would be miſerable, if he were 
ſubje&, like unholy ſpirits, to the turbulent commo- 
tions of envy or hatred, treachery or. deceit. . From 
ſuch paſſions would ariſe odious vapours; which would 
gather into thick clouds, and, by obſcuring his glory, 
iümpair his felicity. Even heaven would afford but 
imperfect pleaſure, if thoſe infernal furies could there 
Ekindle their unhallowed flames. The ſame reaſoning 
holds good on earth 3 for it implies a contradiction, 
to affirm that we can be happy, while the operations 
of our minds claſh with one another: and it is equally 
abſurd to ſuppoſe that the Almighty God can ter- 

> minate the fatal war, the tragical field of which is the 

| human heart, without re-eſtabliſhing the dominion of 
%%% ¼ on ls 05:6 ,a0 nom 

Mee deſire to experience the moſt cloſe and tender 

communion with God, next Lord's-day, in receiving 

the holy ſacrament : let us be holy then, becauſe the Lord 

our God is holy. This auguſt ceremony may be con- 

\ "ſidered in ſeveral points of view: and one of them 

| . deſerves a peculiar attention. The table of the Lord's 

Af _ _ - ſupper hath been compared, by ſome, to that which 

was formerly ſet, by the command of God, in the hey 

Place: I mean the table of hee bread, or bread of the 

- Preſence, Exod. xxv. 30. God commanded Moſes to ſet 

twelve loaves upon the table, ro change them every 

5 ſabbath, and to give thoſe that were taken away to 

= - the prieſts, who were to eat them in the holy place, 

= Lev. xxiv. 6, &c. What was the end of theſe ceremo- 

= nial inſtitutions ? The tabernacle at firſt was conſidered 

as the tent, and the temple afterwards as the palace of 

the Deity, who dwelt among the Iſraelites. In the 

Palace of God it was natural to expect a table for the 

uſe of him and his attendants. This was one of = 
ä . | | mo 
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maſt nw n that the e enjoyed, and 
one of the moſt — ſymbols of the 1 of 
God among them. God and all the people of Iſrael, 


in the perſons of their miniſters, were accounted to 
eat the ſame bread. The heathens, ſtricken with the 
beauty of theſe ideas, incorporated them into their 
theology. They adopted the thought, and ſet, in their 


temples, tables conſecrated to their Gods. The prophet 
lſaiah reproacheth the Jews with forſaking the Lord, 


forgetting his holy mountain, and preparing a fable 


for the hoſt of heaven, ch. Ixv. 2. And Ezekiel 
reckons among the virtues of a juſt man, that he had 


not eaten upon the mountains, ch. xviii. 6. It was upon 


tables of this kind that idolaters ſometimes ate the 
remains of thoſe victims, which they had ſacrificed 


to their Gods. This they called eating with gods; and 


Homer introduceth Alcinous, ſaying, The gods vifft 
us, when we facrifice hecatombs, and fu Henne with Us at 
tbe fame table. | 

This is one of che moſes Deda notions amobr 
R we can conſider the ſacrament of che Lord's 
ſupper. There we eat with God. God ſitteth down 
with us at the ſame table, and ſo cauſeth us to expe- 
rience the meaning of this promiſe, Behold, I tand at 
the door, and knock ; if any man hear my voice, and open 
the door, T will come in to him, and will ſup with him, 
and he with me, Rev. iii. 20. But what do ſuch cloſe 
connections with 2 holy God require of us? They re- 


quire us to be holy. They cry to us, as the voice 


cried to Moſes from the mid{t of the burning buſh, 
Draw not nigh hither ; put off thy ſhoes from off thy feet, 


for the place Whereon thou Jandeft is boly rms Exod, 


ni. 5. 


God is ſupremely holy : God ſupremely loverh or- 


der. Order requires you to leave vengeance to God, 
to pardon your bittereſt, and moſt profeſſed enemies ; 


and, what is more difficult ſtill, order requires you 
to Pardon FT moſt ſubtil 1 ſecret foes. Would 


you 
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vou approach the table of a boly God gnawn with a 
. of animoſity, hatred, or vengeance? 
God is ſupremely holy: God ſupremely loveth or- 


der. Order requires you to dedicate a part of thoſe. 


bleſſings to charity, with which Providence hath in- 
truſted you; to retrench the ſuperfluities of your 
tables, in order to enable you to aſſiſt the ſtarving and 
dying poor. Would you approach the table of a hoy 
God with hearts hardened with indifference to that 
poor man, whom God hath commanded you to love 
{as yourſelves * ? * | 

God is ſupremely holy : God ſupremely Joveth 
order. Order requires you to be affected with the 
tokens of divine love. All are diſplayed at the Lord's 
table. There the bloody, hiſtory of your Redeemer's 
_Jufferings is again. exhibited to view. There the 
blood, that Chriſt the victim ſhed for your crimes, 
flows affel There God recounts all the myſteries of 
the croſs. Would you approach that table cold and 
languiſhing? Would you approach that table with- 
dut returning to Jeſus Chriſt love for love, and tender- 
neſs for tenderneſs ? Would you approach that table 
void of every ſentiment, and emotion, which the vene- 
rable ſymbols of the love of God muſt needs produce 
in every honeſt heart? Ahl my brethren, were you 
to approach the table of Jeſus Chriſt without theſe 
. diſpoſitions, you would come, not like St. John, or 
St. — but, like Judas. This would not be to re- 
ceive an earneſt of ſalvation, but to eat and drink your 
own. damnation, 1 Cor. xi. 29. This would not be to 
receive the body of Jeſus Chriſt: this would be to 
4 ee. to Satan. 

J can Hardly allow myſelf to entertain ſuch melas- 
choly thoughts. Come to the table of Jeſus Chriſt, 
and enter into a cloſer communion with a holy God. 
Come and devote yourſelves entirely to the ſervice of 
a a boly God. Come and arrange the operations of your 
minds by the perfections of a hily God. Come and 
ik | 5 6 . 
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diminiſh the grief you feel, becauſe, in ſpite of all 
your endeavours to be holy as Ged is holy, you are ſo 
far inferior to his glorious example. But, at the ſame 
time, come and receive freſh aſſurances, that you are 
formed for a more perfect period of holineſs. - Come 
and receive the promiſes of God, who will aſſure you, 
that you ſhalLone day ſee bim as be is, aud be like bim, 
1 John iii. 2. May God grant us this bleſſing! To 
him be honour and glory for ever. Amen. | 
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Lie as 4 father pitietb his children, ſo. the Lord piticth | 


- them that fear bim. 3 0 


MON many frivolous excuſes, which mankind 
have invented to exculpate their unprofitableneſs 
under a goſpel-miniſtry, there is one that deſerves re- 
ſpect. Why, ſay they, do you addreſs men as if they 
were deſtitute of the ſentiments of humanity ? Why 
do you treat chriſtians like ſlaves? Why do you per- 
petually urge, in your- preaching, motives. of wrath, 
vengeance, the worm that never dies, the fire that is 
never quenched? Ifa. Ixvi. 24. Motives of this kind 


o 


fill the heart with rebellion; inſtead of conciliating it 


by love. Mankind have a fund of ſenſibility. and ten- 
derneſs. Let the tender motives, that our legiſlator 
hath diffuſed throughout our bibles, be preſſed upon 
us; and then every ſermon would produce ſome con- 


verſions, and your complaints of chriſtians would ceaſe 


with the cauſes that produce them. 


I call this excuſe frivolous : for how little muſt we 


know of human nature to ſuppoſe men ſo very ſenſible 


to the attractives of religion! Where is the miniſter | 
of the goſpel, who hath not diſplayed the charms - 


of religion a thouſand, and a thouſand times, and. 
diſplayed them in vain ? Some ſouls muſt be -terri- 


fied, ſome ſinners muſt be ſaved by fear, and pulled * : 


- 
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| of the fire, Jude 23. There are ſome hearts that are 
ſenſible to only one object in religion, that is, hell; 


and, if any way remain to prevent their actual deſtruc- 
tion hereafter, it is to overwhelm their ſouls with the 


preſent fear of it : knowing therefore the iran of the 


Lord, we perſuade men. 
| Yet, however frivolous this pretext. may . appear, 
there is a ſomething in it that merits reſpect. I am 
pleaſed to ſee thoſe men, who have not been aſhamed 
to ſay that the Lord's yoke is intolerable, driven to 
abjure a ſyſtem ſo odious : I love to hear them acknow- 
ledge, that religion is ſupported by motives fitted to 
ingenuous minds; and that the God, from whom it 
proceeds, hath diſcovered fo much benevolence and 
love in the gift, that it is impoſſible not to be affected 
with it if we be capable of feeling. 

I cannot tell, my brethren, whether, among theſe 
_ chriſtians, whom the holineſs of this day hath aſſem- 
_ bled in this ſacred place, there be many, who have 
availed themſelves of the frivolous pretence, juſt now 
mentioned; and who have ſometimes wickedly deter- 
mined to deſpiſe eternal torments, under an extravagant 
pretence that the miniſters of the goſpel too often 
Preach, and too diſmally deſcribe them. But, without 
requiring your anſwer to a queſtion ſo mortifying, 
Without endeavouring to make you contradict your- 
ſelves, we invite you to behold thoſe attractives today, 
to which you boaſt of being ſo very ſenſible. 


devote your fervices; behold him, not as an avenging 
_ God, not as a conſuming God, not faking the earth, 
and overturning the mountains in bis anger, Job ix. 4, 5. 
not tbundering in the hats ere out lightnings, or 
giving his voice in bailſtones coals of fire, Pſal. xvin. 
13, 14. but, putting on ſuch tender emotions for you 
as you feel for your children. In this light the prophet 
places him in the text, and in this light” We are * going 
0 Place him in this diſcourſe. 


Come 
and fee the Supreme Legiſlator, to whom we would 


on 
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are O you marble hearts! ſo often inſenſible to the ter- 
ell; rours of our miniſtry; may God compel you to day to 
uc- feel the attracting promiſes of the goſpel! 'O you 
the MW marble hearts! againſt which the edge of the ſword of 
the the Almighty's avenging* juſtice hath been ſo often 
blunted; the Lord grant you may be this day diſſolved 
by the energy of als ove! Amen: 7 HET 

Like as @ father pitieth his. children, ſo doth the Lord 
pity them that fear him, Before we attempt to explain 
the text, we muſt premiſe one remark, which is gene- 
rally granted, when it is propoſed in a vague manner, 
and almoſt as generally denied in its conſequences : 
that is, that the moſt complete notion, which we can 
form, of a divine attribute, is to ſuppoſe it in perfect 
harmony with every other divine attribute. 

The moſt lovely idea we can form of the Deity, 
and which, at the ſame time, is the moſt ſolid ground 
of our faith in his word, and of our confidence in the 
performance of his promiſes, is that which repreſents. 
him as an uniform being, whoſe attributes harmonize, 
and who is always conſiſtent with himſelf. There is 
no. greater character of imperfection in any, intelligent 


his attributes oppoſeth another of his attributes; 
when the ſame attribute oppoſeth itſelf; when his 
wiſdom is not ſupported. by his power; or when his 
power is not directed by his wiſdom. | 5 
This character of imperfection, eſſential to all crea- 
tures, is the ground of thoſe prohibitions, which we 
ng meet with in the holy ſcriptures, in regard to the ob- 
th, jects of our truſt. Put not your truſt in princes, nor in 
5. the ſon of man in whom there is no help. His breath goeth 
or forth, be returneth to his earth, in that very day his thoughts 
iii. periſh, Pſal. cxlvi. 3, 4. Curſed be the man that truſteth 
ou MW © man, and maketh fleſh his arm, Jer. xvii. 5. Why? 
jet Becauſe it is not ſafe to confide in man, unleſs he have 
og ſuch a harmony of attributes, as we have juſt now de- 
ſeribed; and becauſe no man hath ſuch a harmony. 
ou Vor. I. e ene nn 


being, than the want of this harmony : when one of 
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His p ower may aſlift you, but, unleſs he kitve wiſdom 
to direct his power, the very means, that he would 
' uſe to make you happy, would make you miſerable, 
Even his power would not harmonize with itſelf, in 
regard to you, if it were ſufficient to ſupply your wants 
to-day, but not to-morrow. That man, that prince, 
that mortal, to whom thou giveſt the ſuperb titles of 
Potentate, Monarch, Arbiter of peace, and Arbiter of 
war; that mortal, who i is alive to-day, will die to- mor. 
row, the breath that animates him will evaporate, he 
will return to his earth, and all his kind regards for thee 
will vaniſh with him. 
But the perfections of God are in perfect harmony, 
This truth ſhall guide us through this diſcourſe, and 
ſhall arrange its parts: and this is the likelieſt way, 
that we can think of, to preſerve the dignity of our 
ſubject, to avoid its numerous difficulties, to preclude 
| ſuch fatal inferences as our weak and wicked paſſions 
have been too well accuſtomed to draw from the ſub. 
Jett, and to verify the prophet's propoſition in its 
nobleſt meanin g, Like as a father pitieth bis children, 
' fo doth the Lord pity them that fear him. 
Would you form a juſt notion of the goodneſs of 
| God, (for the original term that our tranſlators have 
rendered pity, is equivocal, and is uſed in this vague 
ſenſe in the holy ſcriptures) Would you form a juſt 
Notion of the goodneſs of God? Then, conceive a vo 
fection that is always in harmony with 


I. The ſpirituality of his eſſence. 
II. The inconceivableneſs of his nature. 
III. The holineſs of his deſigns. 
IV. The independence of his principles. 
V. The immutability of his will. RES 
VI. The efficiency of his power. But above al 
4 YI. With the veracity of his word. 


* The mean of God muſt * with the ar 
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tuality of bis efſence. Compaſſion, among men, is that 


mechanical emotion, which is produced in them by 
the fight of diſtreſſed objects. I allow that the wiſdom 
of the Creator is very much diſplayed in uniting us 


together in ſuch a manner. Ideas of fitneſs ſeldom 
make much impreſſion on the bulk of mankind; it 
was neceſſary therefore to make ſenſibility ſupply the 
want of reflection, and, by a counter-blow, with which 
the miſeries of a neighbour: ſtrike our feelings, to pro- 
duce a diſpoſition in us to relieve him. Nature pro- 
duceth but few monſters, who regale themſelves on 
the ſuffering of the wretched. Here, or there, ' hath 
been a Phalaris, who hath delighted his ears with the 
ſhrieks of a fellow-creature burning in a brazen bull : 
And ſome, whoſe minds were filled with ideas of a re- 
ligion more barbarous and inhuman than that of the 


Bacchanalians, have been you with tormenting 
a 


thoſe victims, which they ſacrificed not to God, the 


father of mankind, but to him who is their murderer: 


But none, except people of theſe kinds, have been able 
to eradicate thoſe emotions of pity, with which a wiſe 
and compaſſionate God had formed them. . 
But this ſenſibility degenerates into folly, when it 
is not ſupported by ideas of order, and when mecha- 
nical emotions prevail over the rational dictates of 
the mind. It is a weakneſs, it is not a love worthy of 
an intelligent being, that inclines a tender mother ta 
pull back the arm of him, who is about to perform a 
violent but ſalutary operation on the child ſhe loves. 
It is a weakneſs, it is not a love worthy of an intel- 


ligent being, that inclines a magiſtrate to pardon a 
criminal, whoſe preſervation will be an injury to 
ſociety, and the ſparing of whoſe life will occaſion a 
thouſand tragical deaths. ES 


This kind of weakneſs, that conſounds a mechani- 


cal ſenſation with a rational and intelligent love, is the 
ſource of many of our miſapprehenſions about the 
manner in which God loves us, and in which, we 
5 -" 0s - - _ 
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3 a imagine, he ought to love us. We cannot conceive 
the conſiſtency of God's love in making us wiſe in a 


ſchool of adverſity, in expoſing us to the viciſſitudes 


and misfortunes of life, and in frequently abandoning 
his children to pains and regrets. It ſeems ſtrange to 
us, that he ſhould not be affected at hearing the 
groans of the damned, whoſe torments can only be 
aſſuaged by uttering blaſphemies againſt him. Re- 
nounce theſe puerile ideas, and entertain more juſt 
notions of the Supreme Being. He hath no body; 
he hath no organs, that can be ſhaken by_the violence 
done to the organs of a malefactor; he hath no fibres, 
that can be ſtretched to form an uniſon with the fibres 
of your bodies, and which muſt be agitated by their 
motions. Love, in God, is in an intelligence, who 
ſees what is, and who loves what may juſtly be ac- 
counted, lovely; who judgeth by the nature of things, 
and not by ſenſations, of which he is gloriouſly inca- 
Pable : his love is in perfect harmony with the fpiritu- 
ality of his eſſence. | e | 
II. Our ideas of the goodneſs of God muſt agree 
with our notions of the inconceivableneſs of his nature. 

I oppoſe this reflection to the difficulties, that have 

always been urged againſt the goodneſs of God. There 

are two ſorts of theſe objections ; one tends to limit the 
goodneſs of God, the other to carry it beyond its juſt 

W | de a 
If God be ſupremely good, ſay ſome, how is it con- 
ceivable that he ſhould ſuffer ſin to enter into the 

world, and, with fin, all the evils that neceſſarily 

follow it? This is one difficulty which tends to carry 
the goodneſs of God beyond its juſt extent. 

Is it conceivable, ſay others, that the great God, 
that God, who, according to the prophet, weighed the 
mountains in ſcales, and the hills in @ balance: that God, 

who meaſured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and 

. meted out heaven with a ſpan, Iſa. xl. 12, that God, who 
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freth upon the circle of the earth, and conſidereth the inba- 
titants thereof as graſshoppers, ver. 22. is it conceivable, 


that he ſhould have ſuch a love for thoſe mean inſects 
as the goſpel repreſents; a love that inclined him to 
give his own Son, and to expoſe him to the moſt igno- 
minious of all puniſhments to ſave them? This is an 


objection of the ſecond claſs, which tends to limit the 


goodneſs of God. + 


One anſwer may ſerve to obviate both theſe kinds 


of objections. The love of God is in perfect harmony 
with the inconceivableneſs of his nature. All his per- 
fections are inconceivable, we can only follow them to 
a certain point, beyond which it is impoſſible to diſcover 


their effects. Canſt thou by ſearching find out God? Job xi. 7. 


Canſt thou by ſearching find out his eternity? Ex- 
plain an eternal duration: teach us to comprehend an 
extent of exiſtence ſo great, that when we have added 


age to age, one million of years to another million of 


years, if I may venture to ſpeak ſo, when we have 


heaped ages upon ages, millions of ages upon mil- - 


lions of ages, we have not added one day, one hour, 
one inſtant to the duration of God, with whom 2 thou- 


ſand years are as one day, and one day as a thouſand years. 


Canſt thou by ſearching find out his knowledge? 
Explain to us the wiſdom of an intelligence, who com- 


prehended plans of all poſſible worlds; who compared 


them all together; who choſe the beſt, not only in pre- 
ference to the bad, but to the leſs good; who knew all 


that could reſult from the various modifications of 
matter, not only of the matter which compoſeth our 
earth, but of the immenſe matter that compoſeth all 
bodies, which are either in motion or at reſt in the im- 
menſity of ſpace, which lie beyond the reach of our 
ſenſes, or the ſtretch of our imaginations, and of which, 
therefore, we can form no ideas. Explain to us the 
wiſdom of a God, who knew all that could reſult from 
the various modificat;ons of ſpirits, not only of thoſe 
human ſpirits, which. have ſubſiſted hitherto, * - 


. 
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thoſe which will ſubſiſt hereafter, in this world, but of 
and times ten thouſands 


the thouſands, of the ten thouſ; 
that ſtand before him, Dan. vii. 10. 3 
Canſt thou by ſearching find out his power ? 
Explain to us that ſelf-efficient power, which com- 
mandeth a thing to be, and it is; which commandeth 
it not to be, and it ceaſeth to exiſt. „ 
The extent of God's mercy is no leſs impoſſible to 
find out than the extent of his other attributes. We 
are as incapable of determining concerning this, as 
concerning any of his other perfections, that it muſt 
needs extend hither, but not thither: that it ought to 
have prevented ſin, but not to have given Jeſus Chriſt 
to die for the ſalvation of ſinners. Our notion of the 
goodneſs of God ſhould agree with the inconceivable- 
neſs of his nature, and, provided we have good proofs 
of what we believe, we ought not to ſtagger at the 
objections, which an inſufficient, or rather, an inſolent 
realon hath the audacity to oppoſe to it. 


III. Our notion of the goodneſs of God ſhould agree 
with the bolineſs of his deſigns. I mean, that it would 
imply a contradiction to ſuppoſe that a Being, who is 
ſupremely holy, ſhould have a cloſe communion of 
love with unholy creatures, conſidered as unholy and 
unconverted. By this principle we exclude the dread- 
ful conſequences, that weakneſs and wickedneſs have 
been uſed to infer from the doctrine under our con- 
ſideration. We oppoſe this principle to the execrable 
reaſoning of thoſe libertines, who ſay, (and alas! how 
many people, who adopt this way of reaſoning, mix 
with the faints, and pretend to be ſaints themſelves!) 
Tel us continue in fin that grace may abound, Rom. vi. 1. 


With the ſame principle the prophet guards the text, 


Lite as a father pitieth his children, ſo doth the Lord pity, 
whom? Them, who eſtabliſh their crimes on® the 
mercy of God? God forbid !! So doth the Lord pity 
them that fear bim. This truth is ſo confarmable in 
| Es _—_—; 
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right reaſon, ſo often repeated. in the holy, ſcriptures, 


and ſo frequently enforced in this pulpit, that none 
but thoſe who wilfully deceive che can ottebs 
the matter: and for theſe reaſons we diſmiſs this 
article, * | = vo PHE "9 


IV. The love of God is in perfect harmony wick 


the independence of his principles. Intereſt is the ſpring 
that moves, and very often the defect that del 

human friendſhips. It muſt be allowed, however, 
that though principles of intereſt may appear low and 
mean, yet they often deſerve pity more than blame. 
It would be extremely difficult for a debtor, if he 
were oppreſſed by a mercileſs creditor, to love any per- 
ſon more than him, who ſhould be both able and Wil- 
ling to free him from the oppreſſor's iron rod. It would 
be ſtrange if a ſtarving man were not to have a more 


« 


OYS, 


vehement love for him who ſhould relieve his neceſ- 


ſities, than for any one elſe. While our neceſſities 
continue as preſſing as they are in this valley of tears, 
principles of intereſt will occupy the moſt of out 
thoughts, and will direct the beſt of our friendſhips. 
Diſintereſted love ſeems to be incompatible with the 
ſtate of indigent creatures. 1 

But God forbid we ſhould entertain ſimilar notions 
of the Deity ! God is ſupremely happy. His love to 


* 


his creatures is ſupremely diſintereſted. Indeed, what 


intereſt can he have in loving us? Were this world, 
which hath exiſted but a little while, to ceaſe to 
exiſt ; were all the beings upon earth, material and 
immaterial, to return to their non-entity ; were God 
to remain alone, he would enjoy infinite happineſs; 
in poſſeſſing himſelf he would poſſeſs perfect felicity. 
Every beaſt of the foreſt is his, and the cattle upon a thou- 


no odours to him; he is not entertained with the hare 
mony of the muſick that 1s performed in his e ; 


and hills, Plal. I. 10. ſacriſicial fleſh affords. no nouriſh- 
ment to him; clouds of fragrant incenſe communicate 


. 
* 


2 
x 
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for our goodneſs. extendeth not to him, Pſal. xvi. 2. The 
praiſes of ſeraphims can no more augment the ſplen- 
dour of his glory than the blaſphemies of the damned 

can diminiſh it. 1 


V. The love of God to his ceatures agrees with 


the immutability of his will, There is but little reality, 
and leſs permanency, in human love. The names of 
feadinels, conftancy, and equanimity, an indelible 
image, an everlaſting impreſſion, a perpetual idea, an 


_ endleſs attachment, an eternal friendſhip, all theſe are ' 


only names, only empty, unmeaning ſounds, when 
they are applied to thoſe ſentiments, which the moſt 
faithful friends entertain for each other.  _ 

I am not deſcribing now thoſeilight and inconſtant 
people only, who are as ready to break as to form con- 
nections : I am deſcribing people of another, and a 
better, diſpoſition of mind. We are ignorant of our- 
ſelves when we imagine ourſelves capable of a perma- 
nent attachment, and, when we think we ſhall always 
love, becauſe we are aſſured we love at preſent, we 
are the firſt to deceive ourſelves. This man, who 
only at certain times diſcovers ſentiments of tender- 
neſs, is not a hypocrite. That woman was very 
ſincere when, weeping over a dying huſband, and, in 
ſome ſenſe, more agonizing than he, ſhe juſt gathered 


2 ftrength enough to cloſe the eyes of her departing all, 
and proteſted ſhe ſhould never enjoy another moment 


except that, in which the great diſpoſer of all events 
- ſhould appoint. her to follow her beloved partner to 
the grave : the woman expreſſed what ſhe then felt, 
and what, ſhe thought, ſhe ſhould always feel: but, 
howeyer, time brought forward new objects, and other 
ſcenes have calmed. the violence of her paſſions, and 
have placed her in that ſtate of tranquility and ſub- 
miſſion to the will of God, which all the maxims of 
religion had not the power of producing. | 
People are not always to be blamed for the * 
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neſs of their friendſhips. Our levity , conſtitutes, in 
ſome ſort, our felicity, and our imperfections apolo- 
gize for our inconſtancy. Life would be one continu- 
ed agony, if our friendſhips were always in the ſame 
degree of activity. Rachel would be infinitely mi- 
ſerable, if ſhe were always thinking about ber children, 
and would not be comforted btcauſe they are not, Matt. 
ii. 18. I only mean to obſerve, that a character of levity 
is efſential to the friendſhips of finite human minds. 
God alone is capable, (O thou adorable Being, who 
only canſt have ſuch noble ſentiments, enable us to 
expreſs them!) God only, my dear brethren, is ca- 
pable of a love, real, ſolid, and permanent, free from 
diverſion and without interruption. What deline- 
ations, what repreſentations, what purpoſes, revolved 
in the infinite mind, before that appointed period, in 
which he had determined to expreſs himſelf in exterior 
works, and to give exiſfence to a multitude of creatures? 
Yet throughout all theſe countleſs ages, through al 
theſe unfathomable abyſſes of eternity, (I know no 
literal terms to expreſs eternity) yet through all eter- 
nity he thought of us, my dear brethren ; then. he 
formed the plan of our ſalvation ; then he appointed 
the victim that procured it; then he laid up for us that 
felicity. and glory which we hope for ever to enjoy ! 
What care and application are required to inſpect, to 
order and arrange the numberleſs beings of the whole 
earth? The whole earth, did I fay ? The whole earth 


is only an inconſiderable point: but what care and ap- 


plication are required to inſpect, to order, and arrange 
the worlds we diſcover revolving over our heads, 
with other worlds, which we have a right to ſuppoſe, 
in the immenſity of ſpace? Yet this application doth 


not prevent his attention to thee, believer ; thy health 


he guards, thy family he guides, thy fortune and thy 
ſalvation he governs, as if each were the only object 
of his care, and as if thou wert alone in the univerſe ! 


What an immenſity of happineſs muſt fill the intelli- |. 
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gence of God, who is himſelf the ſource of felicity, ; of 


a God, who is ſurrounded. with angels, archangels, and 
happy ſpirits, ſerving him day and night, continually 
attending round his throne, and waiting to fly at a 
ſignal of his will; of a. God, who directeth and diſpoſ- 
eth all; of a God, who, exiſting with the Word, and 
. the holy Spirit, enjoys in- that union inconceivable and 
ine ffable delights ; and yet the enjoyment of his own 
happineſs doth not at all divert his attention from the 

happineſs of his creatures! If a Saul perſecute his 
church, he is perſecuted with it, Acts ix. 4. and when 
profane hands touch his children, they auch the apple 


A 


of his eye, Zech. ii. 8. In all our afflifion he is afflitted, 


Ifa. xiii. 9. Lo! be is with us always, even unto the 
end of the world, Matt, xxiii. 20, | 


VI. The goodneſs of God muſt harmonize with the 
efficiency of his will. The great defect of human friend- 


ſhips 18 their inefficacy. | The unavailing emotions that 


men feel far each other, their ineffectual wiſhes for each 
other's happineſs, we denominate friendſhip. But 
ſuppoſe an union of every heart in thy favour, ſuppoſe, 
though without a precedent, thyſelf the object of the 
love of all mankind, what benefit couldſt thou derive 
from all this love in ſome circumſtances of thy life? 
What relief from real evils? Ah! my friends, ye are 
eager to aſſiſt me in my dying agonies; Alas ! my 
family, you are diſtreſſed to death to ſee me die; you 
love me, and, I know, the tears that bathe you flow 
from your hearts; yes, you love me, but I.muſt die 
None but the infinite God, my dear brethren, none 
but the adorable God hath an efficient love. If. God be 
for us, who can be againſt us, Rom. viii. 31. Let the 
elements be let looſe againſt my perſon and my life, 
let mankind, who differ about every thing elſe, agree 
to torment me, let there be a general conſpiracy of 
nature and ſociety againſt my happineſs, what doth 


all this ſignify to me? If God love me, I ſhall be 


_—_—. 


the ſame act of his ſelf- efficient will. 


the principal idea of the prophet. 


mu Conpaſſin of id. wag 
happy: with God to love and to beautify is one and 


VII. But, finally, the goodneſs of God muſt agree 
with his veracity, I mean, that, although the many 
ſcripture- images of the goodneſs of God are imper- 
fect, and muſt not be literally underſtood, they muſt, 


however, have a real ſenſe and meaning. Moreover, 


I affirm, that the grandeur of the original is not at all 
diminiſhed, but, on the contrary, that our ideas of it 
are very much enlarged, by purifying and rr 


the images that repreſent it; and this we are oblig 


to do on account of the eminence of the divine per- 
fections. And here, my brethren, I own I am in- 
volved in the moſt agreeable difficulty that can be 
imagined, and my mind is abſorbed in an innumerable 
multitude of objects, each of which verifieth the 
propoſition in the text. I am obliged to paſs by a 


world of proofs and demonſtrations. Yes, I paſs by _ 2 


the firmament with all its ſtars, the earth with all its 
productions, the treaſures of the ſea and the influences 
of the air, the ſymmetry of the body, the charms of ſo- 
ciety, and many other objects, which in the moſt 
eloquent and pathetick manner, preach the Creator's 
goodneſs to us. | Theſe grand objects, which have ex- 
cited the aſtoniſhment of philoſophers, and filled the 
inſpired writers with wonder and praiſe, ſcarcely merit 
a moment's, attention to-day, I ſtop at the principal 


idea of the prophet. We have before obſerved, that 


the term, which is rendered pity in the text, is a vague - 
word, and is often put in ſcripture for the goodneſs of 
God in general, however, we muſt acknowledge, that 
it moſt properly ſignifies the diſpoſition of a gd pa- 
rent, who is inclined to ſhew mercy to his ſon, when. 

he is become ſenfible of his follies, and endeavours by 
new effuſions of love to re-eſtabliſh the communion 
that his diſobedience had interrupted ; this is certainly 


Now 


3 


* 


* 
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Now who can doubt, my brethren, whether God 


poſſeſs the reality of this image in the moſt noble, the 
moſt rich, and the moſt eminent ſenſe? Wouldſt thou 
be convinced, ſinner, of the truth of the declaration in 
the text? Wouldſt thou know the extent of the mercy 
of God to poor ſinful men? Conſider then, 1. The 
Victim he hath ſubſtituted in their ſtead. 2. The 
patience he exerciſeth towards them. 3. The 


*crimes he pardons. 4. The familiar friendſhip to 
Which he invites them. And, 5. The rewards he 


beſtows on them. Ah! you tender fathers, you mothers 
who ſeem to be all love for your children, you whoſe 
eyes, whoſe hearts, whoſe perpetual cares and affections 
are concentered in them, yield, yield to the love of God 
for his children, and acknowledge that God only knows 
r po 5 
et us remark, 1. The ſacriſce, that God hath 
ſubſtituted in the finner's ſtead. One of the livelieſt and 
moſt emphatical expreſſions of the love of God, in my 
opinion, is that in the goſpel of St. John. God fo loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, ch. iii. 16. 
Weigh theſe words, my brethren, God fo loved the 
World, that he gave his only begotten Son. Metaphyſical 
ideas begin to grow into diſrepute, and I am not ſur- 
prized at it. Mankind have ſuch imperfect notions 
of ſubſtances, they know ſo little of the nature of 
ſpirits, particularly, they are ſo entirely at a loſs in 


reaſoning on the Infinite Spirit, that we need not be 
aſtoniſhed if people retire from a ſpeculative track in 


which the indiſcretion of ſome hath made great miſ- 

WE. | | NO : | 
Behold a ſore ſyſtem of metaphyficks. Convinced 
of the imperfection of all my knowledge, and parti- 
cularly of my diſcoveries of the being and perfections 


: 


of God, I confult the ſacred oracles, which God hath 
_ publiſhed, in order to obtain right notions of him. 1 


immediately perceive, that God, in ſpeaking of himſelf, 
hath proportioned his language to the weakneſs of 
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men, to whom he hath addreſſed his word. An this 


view, I meet with no difficulty in explaining thoſe 
paſſages in which God faith, he hath hands or =] 
eyes or heart, he goeth or cometh, aſcendeth or de- 


ſcendeth, he is in ſome caſes plealed, and in others 


rovoked. 
Yet, methinks: i it 3 U a * abuſe of 1 no- 


tion of ſcripture, not to underſtand ſome conſtant ideas 


literally; ideas which the ſcriptures give us of God, and 
on which the ſyſtem of chriſtianity partly reſts. 

I perceive, and I think very clearly, that the ſcrip- 
tures conſtantly ſpeak of a being, a perſon, or, if I may 
ſpeak ſo, a portion of the divine eſſence, which is called 


the Father, and another that is called the Son. 


I think, I perceive with equal evidence in the ſame | 


book, that between theſe two perſons, the Father and 
the Son, there is the cloſeſt and moſt intimate union 


that can be imagined. - What love muſt there be be- 
tween theſe two perſons, who have the ſame perfections 


and the ſame ideas, the ſame purpoſes and the ſame 


plans ? What love muſt ſubſiſt between two Pech 
whoſe union is not interrupted by any calamity wir- 
out, by any paſſion within, or, to ſpeak more fully 

il, by any imagination? 

With equal clearneſs I perceive, . that the man Jeſus, 
who was born at Bethlehem, and was laid in a manger, 
was in the cloſeſt union with the word, that is, with 
the Son of God; and that in virtue of this union the 
man Jeſus is more beloved of God than all the other 
creatures of the univerſe. 

No leſs clearly do I perceive in \ ſcripture, that te 
man Jeſus, who is as cloſely united to the eternal word, 


as the word is to God, was delivered for me, a vile 
creature, to the moſt ignominious treatment, to ſuffer= - 
ings the moſt painful, and the moſt ſhameful, that 

were ever inflicted on the meaneſt and bafeſt of man- Span 


Kind,” ba. 
* when I inquire the cauſe of this great myſtery, 
: F; | . ; 
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when 1 aſk, Why did the almighty God beſtow ſo rich | 


a a preſent on me? Eſpecially, when I apply to revela- 
tion for an explication of this myſtery, which reaſon 
cannot fully explain, I can find no other cauſe than 
the compaſſion of Gd. Fl 
Let the ſchools take their way, let reaſon loſe itſelf 
in ſpeculations, yea, let faith find it difficult to ſubmit 


to a doctrine, which hath always appeared with an 


awful ſolemnity to thoſe who have thought and medi- 
tated on it; for my part, I abide by this clear and 
aſtoniſhing, but, at the ſame time, this kind and com- 
fortable propolition, Cd ſo loved the world, that be gave 
his only begotten Son. When people ſhew us Jeſus Chriſt 
in the garden, ſweating great drops of blood ; when 
they ſpeak of his trial before Caiaphas and Pilate, in 
which he was | interrogated, inſulted and ſcourged; 
hen they preſent him to our view upon mount Cal- 
vary, nailed to a croſs, and bowing beneath the blows 
of heaven and earth; when they require the reaſon of 
_*\eſe formidable and ſurprizing phœnomena, we will 
Aer, It is becauſe God loved mankind; it is becauſe 
Cod fa loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son. 
2. The patience that God exerciſeth towards ſinners, 
is our ſecond remark. Here, my brethren, I wiſh, that 
as many of you as are intereſted in this article would 
allow me to omit particulars, and would recolle& the 
hiſtories of your own lives. 5 18 
My life, ſays one, is conſumed in perpetual indo- 
lence. I am a ſtranger to the practice of private 
devotion, and to ſpeak the truth, I conſider it only as a 
fancy. I attend publick . worſhip, only becauſe I 
would conform to example and cuſtom. I hear the 
ſermons of the miniſters of the goſpel as amuſive 


* 


diſcourſes, that treat of ſubjects in which I. have no 


intereſt. I take no part in the prayers that are ad- 
dreſſed to God in behalf of the ſick or the poor, the 
church or the ſtate. ho i 


I faith a ſecond, ever ſince T have been in the world, 


have 


paſſions ; ſometimes I have been ſhocked at its roy 
rude, and ſometimes I have reſolved to free my 


would have ended in death, I determined on a fincere 


converſion : ſometimes a ſermon, or a pious book, hath 
brought me to ſelf-examination, which hath ended in 
a promiſe of reformation : ſometimes the ſight of the 


Lord's ſupper, an inſtitution properly adapted to dif- 
play the finfulneſs of fin, hath exhibited. my fin in all its 
heinouſneſs, and hath bound me by oath to ſacrifice my 
unworthy paſſion to God. But my corruption hath 
been ſuperiour to all, and yet God hath borne with me 
to this day. 3 5 

A third muſt ſay, as for me, I have lived thirty or 
forty years in a country where the publick profeſſion 


> 


of religion is prohibited, and I have paſſed all the time 


without a memberſhip to any church, without ordi- 
nances, without publick worſhip, and without the hope 
of a paſtor to comfort me in my dying illneſs ; T have 


ſeduced my family by my example; I have conſented - 


to the ſettlement of my children, and have ſuffered 
them to contract marriages, without the bleſſing of 
heaven; my lukewarmneſs hath cauſed firſt their in- 
difference, and laſt their apoſtacy, and will perhaps 
cauſe . . and yet God hath borne with me 
to this day. | | 


Why hath he borne with me? It is not a connivance. 


at fin, for he hates and detefts it. Ir is not ignorance, 
for he penetrates the inmoſt receſſes of my foul,” nor 


hath a ſingle act, no, not a fingle act, of my gebellion, 


_ eluded the ſearch of his all- piercing eye. It is not a 


want of power to puniſh a criminal, for he holds the 
thunders in his mighty hands, at his command hell 
opens, and the fallen angels wait only for his per- 


miſſion to ſeize their prey. Why then do I yer ſub- 
ſiſt? Why do I fee the light of this day ? Why are 
the doors of this ehurch once more open to me? It i 


becauſe : 


LY 


11 Be - 
from it: in ſome of my ſickneſſes, which, I thought, 


. obſtinately. 
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| becauſe he commiſerates poor ſinners. It is becauſe he 


pitieth me as 4 father pitieth bis children, _ 
3. Let us remark the crimes which Cod pardontth, 
There is no fin excepted, no, not one, in the liſt of 


"thoſe which God hath promiſed to forgive to true 


nitents. He pardoneth not only the ſins of thoſe, 
whom he hath not called into his. viſible church, - who, 
not having been indulged with this'kind of benefits 
have.not had it in their power to carry ingratitude to 
its heighth: but he pardoneth alſo crimes committed 


under ſuch diſpenſations as ſeem to render fin leaſt 


pardonable. He pardoneth fins committed under the 
diſpenſation of the law, as he forgiveth thoſe which are 
committed under the diſpenſation of nature ; and thoſe 


that are committed under the diſpenſation of the gol- 


pel, as thoſe which are committed under the Jaw. He 
forgiveth, not only ſuch fins as have been committed 
through ignorance, infirmity, and inadvertency, -but 
ſuch alſo as have been committed deliberately, and 
He not only forgiveth the ſins of a day, a 

week, or a month, but he forgiveth alſo the ſins of a great 
number of, years, thoſe which have been formed into 


an inveterate habit, and have grown old with the ſin- 


ner. Though your ſins be as ſcarlet, they ſhall be as white 
as fa; ; though they be red like crimſon, they ſpall be as 


wol, Ila. i. 18. 


But what am I ſayi aying? It is not enough to ſay that 


God forgiveth ſins, he unites himſelf to thoſe who have 
committed them by the moſt tender and affectionate ties. 


4. Our next article therefore regards the familiar 


friendſhip. to which God invites us. What intimate, 


Cloſe, and affectionate relation canſt thou 1 imagine, which 
God is not willing to form with thee in religion? Art 
thou affected with the vigilance of a ſhepherd, who 
watcheth over, and ſacrificeth all his care, and even 
his life, for his flock? This relation God will have 


with thee: The Lord is my. ſbepberd, I ſhall not want. 
K. maketh me 10 ** down in 2 paſtures: be ow 


he 
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me befide the ſtill waters, Pſal. xxiii. 1, 2. Art thou af- 
fected with the confidence of a friend, who openeth his 
heart to his friend, and communicates to him his 
molt ſecret thoughts, dividing with him all his plea- 
ſures and all his pains? God will have this relation 
with thee: The ſecret of the Lord is with them that fear 
him, Plal. xxv. 14. Shall I hide from Abraham that thing 
which I do ? Gen. xviii. 17. 1 call you not ſervants; for 
the ſervant knoweth not what his Lord doeth : but I have 
called you friends for all things that I have heard of my 
Father, I have made known unto you, John xv. 15. Art 
thou touched with the tenderneſs of a mother, whoſe _ 
higheſt earthly happineſs is to ſuckle the fon of her 
womb ?. God will have this relation with thee : Car 
a woman forget ber ſucking child, that ſhe ſhould not have 
compaſſion on the ſon of her womb ? Yea, they may forget, 
yet will I not forget thee, Ila. xlix. 15. 


Haſt thou ſome good reaſons for diſguſt with human 


connections? Are thy views ſo liberal and delicate as 


to afford thee a conviction that there is no ſuch thing 
as real friendſhip among men ? And that what are 
called connections, friendſhips, affections, unions, ten- 
derneſſes, are generally no other than interchanges of 
deceit diſguiſed under agreeable names ? Are thy feel- 
ings ſo refined that thou ſigheſt after connections form- 
ed on a nobler plan? God will have ſuch connections 
with thee. Yes, there is, ip the plan of religion, an 

union formed between God and us, on the plan of that 
which ſubſiſts between the three perſons in the god- 


head, the object of our worſhip : that is, as far as a 


ſimilar union between God and us can ſubſiſt without 
contradiction. God grants this to the interceſſion of 
his Son, in virtue of that perfect obedience which he 


rendered to his Father on the croſs. This Jeſus Chriſt 


requeſted for us, on the eve of that day, in which, by 


his ever-memorable ſacrifice, he reconciled heaven and 
earth: I pray not for the world, but for them which thou 


vaſt given me, for they are thine. Neither pray I for theſe 
Yor. I. Ju - "on 


* 
* 
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alone, but for them alſo which ſhall believe on me through 
their word: that they all may be one, as thou, Father, art 


in me, and I in thee ; that they alſo may be one in us, John 
xvii. 9, 20, 21. Do not inquire the poſſibility of this 
union, how we can be one with God and with Jeſus 
Chriſt, as Jeſus Chriſt and God are one. Our hearts, 
as defective in the power of feeling as our minds in 
that of reaſoning, have no faculties, at preſent, for the 
knowledge of ſuch things as can be known only by 
feeling. But the time will come when both ſenſe and 
intelligence will be expanded, and then we ſhall know, 
by a happy experience, what it 1s to be one with God 
and with Jeſus Chriſt. _ 
This leads us to our fifth and laſt article, That is, tbe 
felicity that God reſerveth for his children in another 
world. A re-union of all the felicities of this preſent 
world would not be ſufficient to expreſs the love of 
| God to us. Nature is too indigent: our faculties are 


too indigent: ſociety is too ' indigent : religion itſelf 


1s too indigent. h 

Nature is too indigent : it might indeed afford us a 
temperate air, an earth enamelled with flowers, trees 
laden with fruits, and climates rich with delights: but 
all its preſent beauties are inadequate to the love of 
God, and there muſt be another world, another œco- 
nomy, zew heavens and a new earth, Iſa. xv. 17. 

Our faculties are too indigent; thay might indeed 
admit abundant pleaſures, for we are caÞable of know- 
ing, and God could gratify our deſire of knowledge. 


Me are capable of agreeable ſenſations, and God is 


able to give us objects proportional to our ſenſations ; 
and ſo of the reſt. But all theſe gratifications would 
be too little to expreſs the love of God to us. Our 
faculties muſt be renewed, and, in ſome ſenſe, new 
caſt; for this corruptible body muſt put on incorruption; 
this natural body muſt become a ſpiritual body, 1 Cor. 
XV. 53, 44. ſo that by means of more delicate organs 
ve may enjoy more exquiſite pleaſures, Our _ 
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muſt be united to glorified bodies, by laws different 
from thoſe which now unite us to matter, in order to 
capacitate us for more extenſive knowledge. | 

Society is too indigent, although fociety might be- 
come an ocean of pleaſure” to us. There are men 
whoſe friendſhips are full of charms ; their converſa- 
tions are edifying, and their acquaintance is delightful; 
and God is able to place us 'among ſuch amiable 
characters in this world: but ſociety.” hath nothing 
oreat enough to expreſs the love of God to us. We 
muſt be introduced to the ſociety of glorified ſaints, 
and to tnouſands of angels and happy ſpirits, who are 
capable of more magnanimity and delicacy than all 
that we can imagine here. 5 ES 

Religion itſelf is too indigent, although it might 
open to us a ſource of delight. What pleaſure hath | 
religion afforded us on thoſe happy days of our lives, 
in which, having fled from the crowd, and ſuſpended 
our love to the world, we meditated on the grand 
truths which God hath revealed to us in his word: 
when we aſcended to God by fervent prayer; or re- 
newed at the Lord's table our communion with him! 


How often have holy men been enraptured in theſe 


exerciſes! How often have they exclaimed during 
theſe ſoretaſtes, Our ſouls are /atisfied as with marrow and 
fatneſs ! Pal. Ixiii. 5. O how great is thy goodneſs, which 
thou haſt laid up for them that fear thee ! Pal. xxxi. 19. 
We are abundantly ſatisfied with the fatneſs of thy * : 


we drink of the rivers of thy pleaſures! Pſal. xxxvi. 8. Yet 


even religion can afford nothing here below that can. 
ſufficiently expreſs the love of God to us. We muſt. 
be admitted into that ſtate, in which there is neither 
temple rior ſun, becauſe God ſupplieth the place of 
both. Rev. xxi. 22, 23. We are to behold God; not 


. ſurrounded with ſuch a handful of people as this, but 


with thouſand thouſands, and ten thouſand times ten thou. 


ſand, who ſtand continually before him, Dan. vii. 10. | 


We. muſt ſee God, not in the diſplays of his grace in 
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dur churches, but in all the magnificence of his glor 
in heaven. We are to proſtrate ourſelves before him, 
not at the Lord's table, where he is made known to 
us in the ſymbols of bread and wine: (auguſt ſymbols 
indeed: but too groſs to exhibit the magnificence of 
e but we are to behold him upon his throne of 

ry, worſhipped by all the happy hoſt of heaven. 
Wide cauſe produceth thoſe noble effects? From what 
ſource do thoſe rivers of pleaſure flow ? Pſal. xxxiv. 8. 
It is love which Jays up all this goodneſs for us: Pal, 
xxxi. 19. 1 drew them with cords of a man, with band of 
love, Hoſea xi. 4. 
Let us meditate on the love of God, who, being 
ſupremely happy himſelf, communicateth perfect hap- 
pineſs to us. Supreme happineſs doth not make God 
forget us ; ſhall the miſerable comforts of this life 
make us forget him? Our attachments to this life are 
ſo ſtrong, the acquaintances we have contracted in this 
world ſo many, and the relations we bear ſo tender; 
we are in a word, ſo habituated to live, that we need 
not wonder, if it coſt us a good deal to be willing to 
die. But this attachment to life, which, when it pro- 
ceeds only to a certain degree, is a ſinleſs infirmity, 
becomes one of the moſt criminal diſpoſitions when 
it exceeds its juſt limits. It is not right that the 
objects of divine love ſhould loſe ſight of their chief 
good, in a world where after their beſt endeavours, 
there will be too many obſtacles between them and 
God. It is not right that rational creatures; who have 
heard of the pure, extenſive, and munificent love of God 
to them, ſhould be deſtitute of the moſt ardent deſires 
of a cloſer union to him than any that can be attained 
in this life. One ſingle moment's delay ſhould give 
us pain, and if we with to live, it ſhould be only to 
Prepare to die. We ought to deſire life only to mor- 


_ - ify fin, to practiſe and to perfect virtue, to avail our- 


ſelves .of opportunities of knowing ourſelves better, 


and of obtaining Kroger! aſſurances of our " 
| 0, 


iy 
* 
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No, I can never perſuade myſelf that a man, who is 


wiſe in the truths of which we have been diſcourſing, 


a man in whom Zhe love of God hath been ſhed abroad 


by the holy Ghoſt given unto bim, Rom. v. 5. a man, 
who thinks himſelf an object of the love of the great 
Supreme, and who knows that the great Supreme 
will not render him perfectly happy in this life, but 


in the next, can afford much time for the amuſements 
of this. I can never perſuade myſelf that a man, who 
hath ſuch elevated notions, and ſuch magnificent 


' proſpe&ts, can make a very ſerious affair of having a 


great name in this world, of lodging in a palace, or 
of deſcending from an illuſtrious anceſtry. Theſe little 
aſſions, if we conſider them in themſelves, may ſeem 


almoſt indifferent, and I grant, if you will, that they 


are not always attended with very bad conſequences, 
that, in ſome caſes, they injure nobody, and, in many, 
cauſe no trouble in ſociety : but, if we conſider the 
principle from which they proceed, they will appear 
very mortifying to us. We ſhall find that the zeal 


and fervour, the impatient breathings of ſome 10 


depart and to be with Chriſt, Phil. i. 23. the aſpiring of 
a foul after the chief good; the prayer, Come, Lord 
Jeſus, come quickly, Rev. xxii. 20. the eager wiſh, 
When ſhall I come and appear before God? Pſal. xlii. 2. 
We ſhall find that theſe diſpoſitions which ſome of 
us treat as enthuſaſm, and which others of us refer 
to ſaints of the firſt order, to whoſe perfections we 
have not the preſumption to aſpire ; we ſhall find, I 


lay, that theſe diſpoſitions are more eſſential to chriſti- 


anity than we may have hitherto imagined. 


7 


May God make us truly ſenſible to that noble and 


* 


know religion by ſuch pleaſures as they experience, 


who make love to God the foundation of all virtue! 
Theſe are our petitions to God for you : to theſe may 


each of us ſay Amen 5 ERS: 
SERMON 


tender love which God hath for us! May God kindle | 
our love at the fire of his own! May God enable us to 
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" SERMON VII. | 
The Incomprehenſibility r Mercy 1 
; of GOD. 8 : 


| Isaran lv. „ 9. N 


For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, ſaith the Lord. For as the heavens are 
hizher than the earth, ſs are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts. 


O, theſe are parts of his ways, but how little a portion 
L is heard of him! Job xxvi, 14. This is one of the 
molt ſententious ſayings of Job, and it expreſleth; in 
a very lively and emphatical manner, the works of 
God. Such language would produce but very little 
effect indeed in the mouth of a careleſs unthinking 
man: but Job, who uttered it, had a mind filled with 
the nobleſt ideas of the perfections of God. He had 
ſtudied them in his 8 in order to enable him 
to render homage to God, from whom alone his proſ- 
perity came. His heart was converſant with them 
under his diſtreſſing adverfities, and of them he had 
learnt to bow to the hand of him, who was no leſs the 
author of adverſity than of proſperity, of darkneſs 
than of day. All this appears by the fine deſcription, 
which the holy man gives immediately before: God, 
faith he, fretched out the north over the empty place, and 
 hangeth the earth upon nothing. He bindeth up the waters 
in bis thick clouds; and the cloud is not rent under * 


. 
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He hath compaſſed the waters with bounds. The pillars 
of heaven tremble, and are aſtoniſhed at his reproof. He 
divideth the fea with his power, and by his underſtanding 
be fmiteth through the proud. By bis . ſpirit be hath gar. 
niſbed the heavens, But are theſe the only productions 
of the Creator? Have theſe emanations wholly ex- 
hauſted his power? No, replieth Job, Theſe are only 
parts f bis ways, and how little a portion is heard of bim 
My brethren, what this holy man ſaid of the wonders 
of nature, we, with much more reaſon, ſay to you of 
the wonders of grace. Collect all that pagan philo- 


ſophers have taught you of the goodneſs of the Supreme 


Being. To the opinions of philoſophers join the de- 
clarations of the prophets. To the declarations of 
the prophets, and to the opinions of philoſophers, add 
the diſcoveries of the evangeliſts and apoſtles. Com- 
poſe one body of doctrine of all that various authors 
have written on this comfortable ſubje&t. To the 
whole join your own experience ; your ideas to their 
ideas, your meditations to their meditations, and then 
believe that you are only floating on the ſurface of 
the goodneſs of God, that his love hath dimenſions, a 
' breadth, and length, and depth, and height, which the hu- 

man mind can never attain, Epheſ. iii. 18. and, upon the 
brink of this ocean, ſay, Lo, theſe are only parts of bis 
ways, and how little a portion is heard of him! 


This incomprehenſibility of the goodneſs of God, 


(and what attention, what ſenſibility, what gratitude 


have we not a right to expect of you?) this incon- 


ceivableneſs of the goodneſs of God we intend to diſ- 
cuſs to day. The prophet, or rather, God himſelf, 
ſaith to us by the prophet, My thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways: For as the 
heavens are higher than the earth, ſo are my ways higher 
than your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts. 


Three things are neceſſary to explain the text. 
I. The meaning muſt be reſtrained, 


II. The 


7 


4 


Il. The object muſt be determined. 


III. The proofs muſt be produced. And this is the 
whole plan of my diſcourſe, © 


I. The words of my text muſt be reſtrained. Strictly 
ſpeaking, it cannot be ſaid, that God's thoughts are 
not our thoughts, and that his ways are not our ways: on 
the contrary, it is certain, that, in many reſpects, God's 
ways are our ways, and his thoughts our thoughts. I. 
mean, that there are many caſes, in which we may 
aſſure ourſelves God thinks ſo and fo, and will obſerve 
ſuch or ſuch a conduct. The doctrine of the incom- 
prehenſibility of God is one of thoſe doctrines, which 
we ought to defend with the greateſt zeal, becauſe 
it hath a mighty influence in religion and morality : 
but it would: become a ſubverſion of both, were it to 
be carried beyond its juſt bounds. Libertines have 
made fewer proſelytes by denying the exiſtence 'of 
God than by abuſing the doctrine of his inconceiv- 
ableneſs. It makes but little impreſſion on a rational 


man, to be told, that matter is eternal; that it arranged 


itſelf in its preſent order; that chance ſpread the fir- 
mament, formed the heavenly orbs, fixed the earth on 
its baſis, and wrought all the wonders in the material 
world. It makes but little impreſſion on a rational 
man, to be informed, that the intelligent world is to 


be attributed to the ſame cauſe to which libertines at- 


tribute the material world; that chance formed ſpirit 
as well as matter, gave it the power, not only of re- 
flecting on its own eſſence, but alſo of going out of 
Itſelf, of tranſporting itſelf into the paſt ages of eter- 
nity, of riſing into the heavens by its meditation, of 
pervading the earth, and inveſtigating. its darkeſt re- 
ceſſes. All theſe extravagant propoſitions refute them- 
ſelves, and hardly find one partiſan in ſuch an enlight- 


ened age as this, in which we have the happineſs to 


live. Le | | 2 
There are other means more likely to ſubvert the 


} * 
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faith. To give grand: ideas of the Supreme Being ; 
to. plunge, if I may be allowed to ſay ſo, the little 


mind of man into the ocean of the divine perfections; 


to contraſt the ſupreme, grandeur of the Creator with 
the inſignificance of the creature; to perſuade man- 
kind that the great Supreme is too lofty to concern 


himſelf with us, that our conduct is intirely indifferent 


to him; that it ſignifies nothing to him whether we be 


juſt or unjuſt, humane or cruel, happy or miſerable: 


To ſay in theſe ſenſes, that God's ways are not our ways, 


that bis thoughts are not our thoughts, theſe are the arms 


that infidelity hath ſometimes employed with ſucceſs, 
and againft the attacks of which we would guard you, 
For theſe reaſons, I ſaid, that the meaning of the text 
mult be reſtrained, or that it would totally ſubvert re- 
bewn and morality. „„ 


We have ſeldom met with a propoſition more ex- 


travagant than that of a certain biſhop,* who, having 
ſpent his life in defending the goſpel, endeavoured at 


his death to ſubvert it. This man, in a book intitled 
The imperfection of the human mind, and which is itſelf 
an example of the utmoſt degree of the extravagance 


of the human mind, maintains this propoſition, and 
makes it the ground of all his ſcepticiſm : that before 
we affirm any thing of a ſubje& we muſt perfectly un- 
derſtand it. From hence he concludes, that we can 


affirm nothing of any ſubje&, becauſe we do not per- 
fectly underſtand any. And from hence it naturally 


follows, that of the Supreme Being we have the leaſt 
pretence to affirm any thing, becauſe we have a leſs 
perfect knowledge of him than of any other _— 


» peter Daniel Huet, biſho of Avranches, a countryman of 


- 
. 


our author's. He was a man of uncommon learning, and, in juſtice 


to chriſtianity, as well as to his lordſhip, it ought to be remem- 


bered, that he wrote his demonſtratio evangelica in the vigour of his 
life: but his rraite phile/ophique de la foiblefſe de Peſprit humaine, of 
which Monſ. Saurin complains, was written more than forty years 
after, when he was ninety years of age, and was ſuperannuated. 


Father Caſtell, the Jeſuit, denies that it was written by Huet at all. 
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What abſurd reaſoning ! It is needleſs. to refute it here, 


and* it ſhall ſuffice at preſent to obſerve, in general, 


that ignorance of one part of a ſubject doth not. hindey 
the knowing. of other parts of it, nor ought it to hindern 
our affirmation of what we do know. I do not per- 
fectly underſtand the nature of light; however 1 do 
know that it differs. from darkneſs, and that it is the 
medium by which objects become viſible to me. And 
the ſame may be affirmed of other ſubjectts. 
In like manner, the exerciſe of my reaſoning powers 
produceth in me ſome inconteſtible notions: of God, 
and, from theſe notions, immediately follow ſome ſure 
conſequences, which become the immoveable baſes of 
my faith in his word, of my ſubmiſſion to his will, 
and of my confidence in his promiſes. 'Theſe notions, - 
and theſe conſequences, compoſe the body of natural 
religion. There is a ſelf-exiſtent Being. The ex- 
iſtence of all creatures is derived from the ſelf-exiſtent 


Being, and he is the only ſource of all their ꝓerfections. 


That Being, who is the ſource of the perfections of all 
other beings, is more powerful than the moſt powerful 
monarchs, becauſe the moſt powerful monarchs derive 
only a finite power from him. He is wiſer than the 
moſt conſummate politicians, becauſe the molt con- 


ſummate politicians derive only a finite wiſdom from 


him. His knowledge exceeds that of the moſt know-" 
ing philoſophers, or of the moſt tranſcendent geniuſes, 
becauſe the moſt tranſcendent geniuſſes and the molt 
knowing philoſophers derive only a finite knowledge 
from him. And the ſame may be faid of others. 
There are then ſome inconteſtible notions, which rea- 


ſon gives us of God. 


From theſe notions follow ſonie ſure and neceſiary 


conſequences, If all creatures derive their being and 


preſervation from him, I owe to him all I am, and 
all I have, he is the ſole object of my defires and 
hopes, and I am neceſſarily engaged to be grateful for 
his favours, and entirely ſubmiſſive to his will. It 
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 creature-perfe&tions be only emanations from him, the 
ſource of all perfections, I ought to have nobler ſen- 


timents of his perfections, than of thoſe of creatures, 


how elevated ſoever the latter may be. I ought to 
fear him more than I ought to fear the mightieſt king, 
becauſe the power of the' mightieſt king is only an ema- 
nation of his. I ought to commit myſelf to his direction, 
and to truſt more to his wiſdom than to that of the wiſeſt 
politician, becauſe the prudence of the wiſeſt politician 

is only an emanation of his: and ſo of the reſt. Let 
it be granted, that God is, in many reſpects, quite in- 
comprehenſible, that we can attain only a ſmall degree 
of knowledge of this, infinite object, or, to uſe the 
words of our text, that his thoughts are not our thoughts, 
nor bis ways our ways: yet it will not follow, that the 
notions, which reaſon gives us of him, are leſs juſt, or, 
that the conſequences, which immediately follow theſe 
notions, are leſs ſure; or, that all the objections, which 
libertines and ſcepticks pretend to derive from the 


doctrine of the incomprehenſibility of God, againſt na- 


' tural religion, do not evaporate and diſappear. _, 
If reaſon affords us ſome adequate notions of God, 
if ſome neceſſary conſequences follow theſe notions, 
for a much ſtronger reaſon, we may derive ſome ade- 
quate notions of God, and ſome ſure conſequences, from 
revelation. It is a very extravagant and ſophiſtical 
way of reaſoning, to allege the darkneſs of revelation 


upon this ſubject, in order to obſcure the light that it 


doth afford us. - Theſe words, my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are my ways your ways, do not mean, 
then, that we can know nothing of the divine eſſence; 
that we cannot certainly diſcover in what caſes he will 


approve of our conduct, and in what caſes he will con- 


demn it: they only mean, that finite minds cannot form 
complete ideas of God, know the whole ſphere of his 
attributes, or certainly foreſee all the effects they can 
produce. Thus we have endeavoured to reſtrain the 
words of the text. TK | 


2 bo II. We 
4 J *4 


» 


II. We are to determine their obje&. The pro- 


phet's expreſſions would have been truę, had they been 
applied to all the attributes of God: however, they 
are applied here only to one of them, that is, to his 
goodneſs. The connection of the text with the pre- 
ceding verſes proves this. Seek ye the Lord while he 
may be found, call ye upon him while he is near. Let the 
wicked forſake his way, and the unrighteous man bis 
thoughts : and let him return unto the Lord, and he will 
have mercy upon him; and to our God, for he will abun- 
dantly pardon, ver. 6, 7, The text immediately follows : 
For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, faith the Lord. It is clear, I think, that 


the laſt words, my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 


are your ways my ways directly relate to the preceding 
clauſe, the Lord will have mercy upon him, and our God 


will abundantly pardon. Wherein do the thoughts of 


God differ from ours? In this ſenſe they differ: In God 
there are treaſures of mercy, the depth of which no 
finite mind can fathom. . In him goodneſs is as incon- 
ceivable as all his other attributes. In God, a finner, 
who ſeems to have. carried his fin to its utmoſt extra- 
vagance, and to have exhauſted all the treaſures of di- 
vine grace, ſhall till find, if he return unto the Lord, 
and caſt himſelf at the foot of him, who abundantly 
pardoneth, a goodneſs, a compaſſion, a love, that he. 
could not have imagined to find. „ 
When we ſpeak of the goodneſs of God, we mean, 
not only that perfection, which inclines him to com- 
municate natural benefits to all creatures, and which 
hath occaſioned the inſpired writers to ſay, that A 
creatures wait upon him, that he may give them their 
meat in due ſeaſon, Pſal. civ.. 27. that he left not himſelf * 
without witneſs in doing good, Acts xiv. 17. But we 
mean, in a more eſpecial manner, the grace of the 
goſpel, of which the prophet ſpeaks in the beginning 
of the chapter; Ho, every one that thirſteth, come ye to 


the waters, and be that hath no money, come ye buy and eat; 
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|, yea, come, buy wine and mitk. without money, and without 
' price. tucline your ear, and come unto me: hear, and your 
foul ſhall ive: and I will make an everlaſting covenant with 


you, even the ſure mercies of David. Behold I haue given 
him for a witneſs to the people, a leader and commander to 
the people, ver. 1, 3, 4. Who is this leader, whom 
God gave to be à witneſs to the people, that is, to ma- 
niſeſt his attributes to the Gentiles? What is this ever. 
laſting covenant ? What are theſe ſure mercies of David? 
Two ſorts of authors deſerve to be heard on this article, 
though on different accounts, the firſt for their igno- 
rance and prejudice, the laſt for their knowledge and 
impartiality. The firſt are the Jews, who in Apite of 
their obſtinate blindneſs, cannot help owning that 
theſe words promiſe the advent of the Meſſiah. Rabbi 
David Kimchi gives this expoſition of the words: the 
fure merties of David, that is the Maſiab, whom Exekiel 
calls David, They ſhall dwell in the land that I have given 
them, they, and their ehildren, and their children's children 
for ever; and my ſervant David fhall be their prince for 
ever, Ezek. xxxvii. 25. I purpoſely paſs by many ſimi- 
lar paſſages of other Jewiſh Rabbigs. The other au- 
thors, whom we ought to hear for x 20 impartial know- 
ledge, are the inſpired writers, and particularly St. Paul, 
whoſe comment on this paſſage, which he gave at An- 
tioch in Piſidia, determines its meaning. There, the 
apoſtle, having atteſted the truth of the reſurrection of 
Jeſus: Chriſt, affirms that the prophets had foretold that 
event ; and, among other paſſages, which he alledged in 
proof of what he had advanced, quotes this, I will give 
| you the ſure mercies of David, Acts xiii. 34. From all 
which it follows, that the object of our text is the good- 
neſs of God, and, in an eſpecial manner, the love that 
he hath manifeſted unto us in the goſpel: and this is 
what we undertook to prove. 58 | 


Such views of the grandeurs of God are ſublime 
and delightful. The divine perfections are the moſt 
ſublime objects of meditation. It is glorious to ſur- 
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mount the little circle of objects that ſurrounds us, to 

revolve in a contemplation of God, in whoſe infinite 
perfections intelligent beings will for ever find matter 
ſufficient to employ all their intelligence. Behold the "A 
inſpired writers, they were fond of loſing their capa- _— 
cities in this lovely proſpe&. Sometimes they ſtood Y 
on the borders of the eternity of God, and, viewing 

thet boundleſs ocean, exclaimed, Before the mountains - 
were brought forth, or ever thou hadſt formed the earth an! 
the world: even from everlaſting to everlaſting thou art " 
God. A thouſand years in thy fight are but as yeſterday _ 
when it is paſt, and as a watchin the night, Plal. xc. 2, 4. 2 
Sometimes they meditated. on his power, and, con- 
templating the number and variety of its works, ex- 
claimed, O Lord, our Lord, bow excellent is thy name in 

all the earth . who haſt ſet thy glory above the heavens. 
When wwe confider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers; 

the moon and the ſtars which thou halt ordained; What is 

man, that thou art mindful of bim? and the jon of man, 

that thou vi/iteſt him? Pſal. viii. 1, 3, 4. Sometimes 

their attention was fixed on the immenſity of Gd, 
and, contemplating it, they exclamed, ¶ hitber bal 4 
we go from thy ſpirit ? or whither ſhall we flee from ix 
preſence ? If we aſcend up into heaven thou art there, if | 1 
we make our bed in hell, behold thou art there : If we take 
the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermoſt parts J 
of the ſea; even there ſhall thy band lead us, and thy right — 
band ſhall hold us, Pſal. cxxxix. 7— 10 But, however 3 
agreeable theſe objects of meditation may be, there is 
ſomething mortifying and diſtreſſing in them. The 4 
more we diſcover the grandeur of the Supreme Being, = 
the greater diſtance we perceive between ourſelves and 
him. We perceive him indeed: but it is as an inha= - - ñẽ 
bitant of light which no man can approach unto, 1 Tim. 3 
vi. 16. and from all our efforts to know him we de- 

ne rive this reflection of the prophet, Such knowledge is £00 

ft wonderful for me: it is high; I cannot attain unto it, Plal, 

„ Gees 
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But the meditation of the goodneſs of God is as ful} 
of conſolation as it is of ſublimity. This ocean of 
the Deity is an ocean of loye. ' Theſe dimenſions, that 
ſurpaſs your knowledge, are dimenſions of love. Theſe 
diſtances, a part only of which are viſible to you, are 
depths of mercy, and thoſe words, which God hath 
addreſſed to you, my thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways, are equal to theſe: As 
far as heaven is- above the earth; or, more fully, as 
far as ye finite creatures are inferior to me the infinite 
God, ſo far are your ideas of my compaſſion and love 
to you inferior to my pity and eſteem for you: Try: 
Let the wicked forſake his way, and the unrigbteous man 
bis thoughts ; let not the multitude, or the enormity, 
of his crimes terrify him into a deſpair of obtaining the 


/  , Pardon of them: - Let him return unto the Lord, and be 


Twill have mercy upon him; and to our God, for he will 
abundantly pardon. For my thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways, ſaith the Lord. For as 
. the beavens are higher than the earth, ſo are my ways 
higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts. 
Having thus determined the object, and reſtrained the 
meaning of the text, we ſhall proceed to adduce the 


III. The prophet addreſſeth himſelf to two ſorts of 
people; firſt, to the heathens, who knew no more of 
the goodneſs of God than what they had diſcovered by 
the glimmering light of nature: next, to ſome Jews, 

or to ſome chriſtians, who, indeed, knew it by the 
light of revelation, but who had not ſo high a notion 
of it as to believe it ſufficient to pardon all their ſins. 
To both he faith on the part of God; My thoughts are 
not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways. My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, you Gentile philo- 
ſophers, You know my goodneſs only by your ſpecu- 
_ lations on the nature of the Supreme Being: but all 
that you diſcover, in this way, is nothing in e 


oy s ; ( 
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of what the Meſſiah will teach you in the goſpel. My. 
thoughts are not your thoughts, you timorous con- 
ſciences, you gloomy and melancholy minds. Behold 
yet open to you treaſures of mercy, which, you 
thought, you had exhauſted : My thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways: for as the 
heavens are higher than the earth, ſo are my ways hi gher 
than your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts. x 


Firſt, The prophet addreſſeth heathens, who had n no 
other knowledge of God than a few ſpeculations on 
the nature of the Firſt Being; and who were never 
able to diſcover three myſteries of divine love. | 

1. The mean by winch God conciliated his juſtice 
with his love. 

2. His patience with hol 3 abuſe this mean. 

His intimate union with thoſe who fall in with 
the defign of his patience. | 

i. The firſt myſtery of love, which the wiſeſt pagan 
philoſophers could never diſcover, is the mean that God 
hath choſen to conciliate his juſtice with his love. 

Let us carefully avoid the forming of low notions 
of God ; let us not imagine. that the attributes of God 
claſh : No, God is perfectly conſiſtent with himſelf, 
and his attributes mutually ſupport each other. When 
we ſay, the love of God reſiſted his juſtice, we mean 
that, according to our way of thinking, there were 
ſome inconveniences in determining the fate of man- 
kind after the entrance of fin. In effect, what muſt 
become of this race of rebels? Shall God execute that 
ſentence on them, which he hath pronounced againſt 
ſin? But chains of darkneſs, a lake burning wich fire 
and brimſtone, weeping and wailing through an end- 
leſs eternity, excite the compaſſion of a merciful God: 
Shall he then allow theſe , unworthy creatures, to live 
under his protection? Shall. ſo many idle words, 1a 
many criminal thoughts, ſo many iniquitous actions, 
ſo much blaſphemy, ſo many extortions, the ſnedding 
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of ſo much innocent blood, ſhall. all cls. go un- 
puniſhed ? But, were theſe allowed, his love of order 


and his veracity would be blemiſhed. Theſe are dif- 


ficulties which all the univerſe could not folve. This 
is the book, of which St. John ſpeaks in his Revela- 
tion, the book ſealed with ſeven ſeals ; I wept much, ſaith 
St. John, becauſe no man was found worthy to open and to 


read the book, but worthy is the Lamb to take the book, and 


Fo open the ſeals, ch. v. 4, 9. | 
| From the depth of divine mercy proceeds a plan 
for the ſolution of all theſe difficulties. The Son of 
God clothes himſelf with mortal fleſh. He faith, from 
his infancy, In ſacrifices for fin thou haſt no pleaſure! 
Heb. x. 6. No, neither burzt offerings, nor thouſands of 
rams; neither altars overflowing with blood, nor fen thou- 
fends of rivers of oil; neither the firſt born for the tranſereſ- 
fien, nor all the fruit of the 3 the fin of the ſoul, 
Micah vi. 6, 7. no, none of theſe is an offering worthy 
of being preſented to thy juſtice : Lo, I come to do thy 
Will, O God, Heb. x. 7. Lo, I come to do that will, 
which requires the puniſhment of ſin and the ſalvation 
of the ſinner. Lo, I come to be led as 4 lamb to the 
' flaughter, and to be dumb as a ſbetp before ber ſbearers. 
Lo, I am coming to ſuffer the very men, for whoſe 
ſalvation I come, to treat me as a malefactor; yea, 
moreover, I am coming to ſuffer the hidings of that 
adorable face, which hath always hitherto afforded me 
a fulneſs of joy, Pſal. xvi. 11. I am coming to fuffer a 
ſuſpenſion of that love, which is all my delight, and 


to cry under exceſſive ſorrows, My God, my God, why 


Baſt thou forſaken me ! Matt. xxvii. 46. We muſt neceſ- 
farily fink under the weight of this ſubject, my brethren, 
and we muſt be content to ſee only parts of the ways of 
love. We muſt determine only to take a ſlight ſurvey 
of the breadth and length, and depth, and height of the 
love of God, Eph. iii. 18. we muſt own that it paſſeth 
knowledge, and that theſe are things which eye hath not 
ſeen, nor car heard, neither have entered into the heart of 

e man, 
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nan, 2 Cor. ii. 9. We muſt confeſs that if we were 
not able to give this general anſwer to the objections, 
that are made againſt the myſteries of religion, that is, 
that the attributes of God are infinite, and that it doth. 
not belong to ſuch finite minds as ours to limit the 
infinite God, we ſhould be overwhelmed with the 
difficulties, to which the marvels of redemption are 
expoſed. Let us rejoice in the proſpect of that happy 
period in which our faculties will be expanded, and 
in which'we;ſhall make a_more rapid progreſs in the 
ſtudy of the love of God. In the preſent period of 
infirmities let us be content with the ſolution in our 
text; My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, ſaith the Lord, For as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, ſo are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts. | 

2. But, in what manner have theſe miſerable 
ſinners (and this will explain the ſecond myſtery of 
love, which reaſon could never have diſcovered) in 
what manner have theſe miſerable ſinners, whom the 
Juſtice of God condemns to eternal torments, received 
the declaration of their pardon > With what eyes 
have they conſidered the miracle of an incarnate 
God? How have they regarded that altar, on which 
ſuch a noble victim was ſacrificed for their ſalvation ? 
Have their eyes been fountains of tears to lament the 
crimes, which brought down ſuch a deluge of puniſh- 
ments upon the head of the Redeemer of mankind ? 
Have they received the Redeemer with ſuch tender- 
neſs and gratitude as the wonders of his love re- 
quired ? No: the unbelieving ſynagogue, the Jews, 
or, to paſs the Jews, Chriſtians, we, my brethren, 
who profeſs to believe the myſtery of the croſs; 
we who every day ſay, We believe in Jeſus Chriſt, 


5 
who was born of the virgin Mary, who was crucified, 


dead, and buried, we can hear of theſe great myſteries 


with indifference ; we can perſiſt in the very fins, that 


brought our. Redeemer to the croſs; we can refuſe 
| to 
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to give up a few inches of earth, a ſmall ſum of 
money, the play ing of an idle game, or the gratifying 


of an abſurd paſſion, to him who ſacrificed for us his 


perſon and his life; we can do deſpite unto ibe Spirit of 


grace, and count the Blaod of the covenant an unholy thing, 
Heb. x. 29. God is witneſs of all theſe things; God 


holds the thunders in his mighty hands; wars and 


es, and famines and earthquakes, wait only for 
the firſt ſignal of his will to avenge thoſe numerous 
indignities: yet God, who beholds thoſe indignities, 


bears with them. This man, ſaith the love of God, 


is precipitated by the heat and vigour of youth, per- 
haps he may reflect when he arrives at the tranquillity 
of mature age; he ſhall be ſp 
at maturity: or, perhaps he may recollect himſelf in 
the coolneſs of old age, he ſhall be ſpared then till 


the grave coolneſs of old age comes. That man hath . 


been a rebel in his health, perhaps he may ſubmit 
when he is ſick, he ſhall be ſpared till ſickneſs comes; 


and he ſhall be ſought, exhorted, conjured; I will ſay 


to him, O that thou hauſt hearkened unto me ! Pal. Ixxxi. 
13. Be thou inſtructed, left my ſoul depart from thee! Jer. 
vi. 8. O thou who kiſleſt the prophets, and ſtongſt them 
which are ſent unto thee, how often would I have gathered 
thee.even as a ben gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and thou wouldeſi not ! Matt. xxiii. 37. And it is the great 
God, who ſpeaks in this manner to his ungrateful 
creature, who is inſenſible to ſuch tender language 

3. The third myſtery of love, which the wiſeſt phi- 


loſophers could never have diſcovered, is the union 


that God forms with man in religion. What tender 
relation canſt thou imagine, which God hath not de- 
termined to form with thee in religion? Art thou 
ſenſible to the vigilance of a ſhepherd ? The Lord is 

thy ſoepherd, thou fhalt not want, Pſal. xxiii. 1. Art 
thou ſenſible to the confidence of a friend? I call thee 
not a fervent but a friend! John xv. 15. Art thou 


ſenſible to the tenderneſs of a parent? Behold what. 


manner 
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manner f love the Father hath Beſtoted u pon thee, that 

thou ſpouldęſt be called a fon-gf God! 1 John ni. 1. 1 ſhould 
alledge many other images of. the love of God to be- 
lievers, if I could flatter myſelf that the imaginations 
of my hearers would be as pure as thoſe of the en 
authors who have deſcribed them. 

Art thou diſguſted with human onen Are 
thine ideas of friendſhip ſo refined that they render thee 
ſuperior. to human unions, and make thee wiſh for a 
friendſhip forried on a nobler plan? God hath deter- 
mined that thou ſhalt be united to him as Jeſus Chriſt 
and he are united, 1 — xvii. 20, 21. an union at pre- 
ſent inconceivable, but which we ſhall happily ex- 


perience in the enlarged ſphere of an immortal life. Let 


us acknowledge then that all the penetration of the 
wiſeſt philoſophers could never have diſcovered the 
extent of the love of God in the diſpenſation of the 
goſpel. My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are 
your ways my ways, ſaith the Lord: Far: as' the heavens 
are higher. than the earth, ſo are my ways "higher than 
your ways, and my thoughts Ban Jour thoughts... | 5 


Secondly. We addreſs the text to the gloomy Wand 
of a melancholy perſon, who having failed in the 
courage neceſſary to reſiſt temptations, fails again in 
that which is neceſſary to bear the thought of having 
fallen into them. But, before we oppoſe or deſcribe 
this weakneſs, let us grant, there is ſomething in it 
which deſerves reſpect. The greateſt part of thoſe, 
who treat it as an extravagance, ſeem to me far more 
extravagant than thoſe who fall into it. Yes, the 
utmoſt exceſs of grief, that can be occaſioned by the 
remembrance of fin, ſeems to me incomparably leſs 
blameable than the , exceſſive tranquilliey of ſome 


other people's minds. Who, (think ye ? His moſt ex> _ 


travagant, he who is too much affected with: the enor- 
mity of his ſins, or he who is not affected enough ? 
Is it he who, notwithſtanding his ſorrows and regrets, 
n not venture to believe himſelf an object of divine 

e 3 
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compaſſion; or he who, having no contrition, nor 
ſhedding any tears of repentance, preſumes on that 
compaſſion? Is it he whom the bare probability of be- 
ing puniſhed for his ſins, of being eternally confined 
in chains of darkneſs, of being an eternal prey to the 
worm that never dieth, 2 Pet. ii. 4. and of becoming 
fuel for that fire which ſhall never be quenched, Mark ix. 
44, 45. depriveth of his reſt, of a reliſh for the ſweets 
of ſociety, and of all inclination to enjoy the moſt 
infinuating pleaſures ; or, is it he who, in ſpite of ſo 
many reaſons to fear his dangerous ſtate, eats, drinks, 
diverts himſelf, runs from company to company, 
from circle to circle, and employs the moments, that 
are given him to avoid his miſeries, in inventing the 
molt effectual means of forgetting them? I repeat it 
again, a melancholy, occaſioned by the remembrance 
of ſin hath ſomething reſpectable in it, and the ee 
part of thoſe who treat it altogether as an abſurdity, 
are more abſurd than thoſe who fall into it. | 


I intend; however, in this part of my diſcourſe, to 


Oppoſe this melancholy gloom. And thanks be to 
thoſe divine mercies, the grandeurs of which I am 
this day commending, for furniſhing me with ſo many 
means of oppoſing this diſpoſition, independently on 
the words of my text. What a multitude of reflec- 
tions preſent themſelves befide thoſe which ariſe from 
the ſubject in hand! „„ CTR, | 
What madneſs poſſeſſeth thy melancholy mind! 
The holy Spirit aſſures thee, that though thy fins be as 
ſcarlet he will make them as white as ſnow ; that though 
they be red like crimſon he will make them as white as 
Wool, Iſa. i. 18. and doſt thou think thy ſins are too 
aggravated to be pardoned in this manner? 

The holy Spirit gives thee a long lift of the moſt 
execrable names in nature; a liſt of idolaters, mur- 
derers, extortioners, adulterers, perſecutors, highway- 
robbers, and blaſphemers, who obtained mercy when 
they deſired and ſought it: and art thou obſtinately 
bent on excluding thyſelf from the number . thoſe 
| | INT in ners, 
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ſinners to wham mercy is promiſed ; and, becauſe thou 
doſt not believe it attainable, doſt thou obſtinately re- 
fuſe to aſk for it? . „ 

The holy Spirit hath lifted up an en/ign for the nations, 
Iſa. xi. 1 2. or, to ſpeak without a figure, the holy Ghoſt 
hath lifted up a croſs, and on that croſs a Redeemer, 
who is able to ſave them to the uttermoſt that come unto 
God by bim, Heb. vii. 25. and who himſelf faith to all 
ſinners, Come unto me, al ye that labour, and are heavy 
laden, I will give you reſt, and ye ſhall find reſt unto your 


fouls, Matt. xi. 28, 29. And doſt thou flee from this 


croſs, and rather chooſe to ſink under the weight of 

thy fins than to diſpurden them on a Redeemer, who 

is willing to bear them? —— = | 
But paſſing all theſe, let us return to the text. My 


thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my 


ways, ſaith the Lord. For as the heavens are higher than 
the earth, ſo are my ways higher than your ways, and 


my thoughts than your thoughts. This is ſufficient to refute, 


this is enough to ſubvert, and to deftroy, the whole 
ſyſtem. of a deſparing mind. The perfections of God 
are infinite : By what rule then doſt thou pretend to 
limit the holy one of Iſrael ? Pſal. Ixxviii. 14. Conſt thou 
by ſearching fd out God ? Job xi. 7. Canſt thou find 
out the eternity of him with whom à thouſand years 
are as one day, ang one day as a thouſand years? 2 Pet. iii. 8. 
Canſt thou find out the extent of his wiſdom ; a wiſ- 
dom that firſt invented, then created, that governs 
now, and will for ever govern, both the material and 
intelligent worlds? Behold, Bis underſtanding is infi- 
zite ! Pſal. cxlvii. 5. Canſt thou find out the power of 


him who weighed the mountains in ſcales, and the bills 


in a balance, who taketh up the iſies as a very little thing ? 
Iſa. Xl. 12, 14. . 8 
The mercy of God is no leſs inconceivable than the 


reſt of his attributes. The nature of the thing proves 
it; reaſon declares it; revelation places it in the cleareſt 


light; experience confirms it; and of his mercy _ 
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ſaith in the text, My thoughts are not your thoughts, nei. 
ther are your ways my ways. For as the beavens are 
higher than the earth, ſo are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my. thoughts than your. thoughts. _ _ 

Tour thoughts have formed a gloomy ſyſtem, and 
you think God can | nears a firſt, or a ſecond, or 
perhaps a third ſin, but you cannot believe he can 
forgive the hundredth, - or even the fortieth offence; 
But God's thoughts are, that he can abundantly pardon; 
that he can forgive the hundredth offence, yea, the 
_ thouſandth and the ten thouſandth, as well as the firſt 
and the ſecond, if you be ſincerely willing to renounce 
them, and ſeriouſly endeavour to reform them. 

You think, agreeably to your gloomy ſyſtem, that 
God doth indeed pardon ſome crlmes, but that there 
are ſome which he will not pardon ; that he ſometimes 
pardoneth hatred, but that he will never, forgive mur- 
der; that he won iche pardoneth ſins of infirmity, 
but that he will never forgive ſins of obſtinacy ; that 
he pardoneth idle words, but that he will never forgive 
blaſphemies : But God's thoughts are, that he wil 

abundantly pardon ; that he will pardon murder as wel 
as hatred; and ſins of obſtinacy as well as fins of in- 
firmity ; provided you be ſincerely willing to renounce 
them, and ſeriouſly endeavour to reform them. 

You think, conſiſtently with your melancholy fy- 
ſtem, that God may perhaps pardon the fins of à few 
days, or of a few months, or of a few years ; but that 
he cannot forgive the ſins of ten, or twenty years, or 
of a whole life: But God thinks he can abundantly 
pardon; that he can forgive the fins of ten years, or of 


twenty, or of a whole life, as well as the ſins of one 


day, or of one month, or of qne year ; if you be ſin- 
cerely willing to renounce them, and ſeriouſly endea- 
vour to reform them. 


Your thoughts are that God pardoneth the ſins of 


thoſe whom he hath not called into church-fellow- 


ap, nor HCL by particaſlar favours : But the 
2 1 1 
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thoughts of God are, that he will abundanth pardon; 
that he will forgive ſins committed under the moſaical 
diſpenſation as well as thoſe committed under the dif- 
penſation of nature, thoſe committed under the goſ- 
pel, as well as thoſe committed under the Jaw, 
or before the law; if you be ſincerely. willing to re- 
nounce, and ſeriouſly endeavour to reform them. It 
is not J, it is the 8 5 it is God himſclf, by the 

ophet, who atteſts theſe truths: Set ye. the Lord 
while he may be found, call ye upon him whale be is near. 
Let the wicked FORSAKE HIS: WAY, and tbe unrighteous 
man his thoughts ; and let him RETURN UNTO THE LORD, 
and he will have mercy upon him; and to our God, for HE 
WILL ABUNDANTLY PARDON. For my thoughts an not 
your thougots, neither are your ways my ways, faith the 
Lord. Fer as the ' heavtus are higher. than. the earth, 


than your thoughts. _ 
Ik. you ſincerely for/ake, and ſeriouſly refarm them. 
Have you not been ſurprized at the frequent repetition - 
of this clauſe? This clauſe, however, is the. ground of 
all the promiſes we make to you on God's part. The 
chief deſign of the prophet is to produce obedience co 
God, and in this, we would wiſh to unite this whole 
aſſembly. Deprive the text of this.. clauſe; and the 
reſt of the words are not only falſe and unwarrantable, 
but contradictory to themſelves, and injurious, to that 
God, whoſe meroy we have been publiſhing. We 
have no conſolation for a melancholy man, who is re- 
ſolved to perſiſt in his ſins. We have no remedy 
againſt deſpair, when the deſpairing man refuſeth o 
renounce thoſe crimes, the remembrance of which 


ſo are my ways higher than your ways, aud my thoughts 


cauſeth all his diſtreſs and deſpair., 


You ſlanderers, you falſe accuſers, you peſts of ſo- 


ciety, Cod will abundantly pardon you. Lea, though 
you have been wickedly induſtrious to poiſon the 
pureſt words, the moſt harmleſs actions, the holieſt 
intentions, yet you ought not to deſpair of the mercy 


of God ; for his thoughts are not as your thoughts, nor his 


Ways 


* 


# 
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Ways as your ways. He will forgive all your ſins, if 
you ſincerely forſake, and ſeriouſly reform them; if 


you do 2 to the innocence you have attacked, and 
repair the „ EE you have damaged. 
njuft, 


Tou unjuft, you oppreſſors, you extortioners, you 
. who, as well as your anceſtors, have lived on the ſub- 
ftance of the wretched, and who are about to tranſmit 
an aceurſed patrimony to your poſterity, God will abun- 
Aantiy pardon you: yea, though you have made a ſale 
of juſtice, negotiated the blood of the miſerable, be- 
trayed the ſtate, and ſold your country, yet you ought 
not to deſpair of the mercy of God, for his thoughts 


are not your thoughts, neither are his ways your ways, All - 


theſe ſins he will forgive, if you endeavour feriouſly 
to amend them; if you ax ago thoſe equipages, and 
retrench thoſe ſumptuous feſtivals, which are the fruits 
of your own, and of your parents, oppreſſions and 
extortions. 3 e 
Lou ſick, you dying people, who cannot think of 
your momentary life without thinking of thoſe ſins, 
which you have been perpetually committing, and in 
the multitude and magnitude of which your thoughts 
are loft, God will abundantly pardon you. Though no 
other time remains to conciliate your ſouls to God 


than the laſt days of a dying illneſs, the ſlight remains 


of a departing life, yet you ought not to deſpair of the 
merey of God, for bis thoughts are not as your thoughts, 
neither are his ways as your ways. He will forgive all 
your ſins, if you ſincerely forſake, and ſeriouſly reform 
them; if you be animated not only with the fear of 
death and hell, but with a ſincere deſire of returning unto 
_ the Lord; if you do not make your paſtor an accom- 

plice in your ſins ; if you do not forbid him the men- 


rioning of ſome of your ſins; if you do not prevent the 


removal of that vail, which yet hides a great part of 
,your turpitude from you; in a word, if you willingly 
all in with all the ways of repentance and reparation, 
thar may be opened royou, oo 
| N I Teo 
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I conclude with the clauſe, that I have fo often re- 
peated, and which I repeat again,. (and wo be to him 
who forgets it! wo be to him who, by his perſeverance 

ſin, rendereth his compliance impoſſible ) if you 
incerely forſake, and ſeriouſly endeavour to reform 
and repair them, I give you a ſubject to meditate for 


alarming concluſion for. thoſe who have the madneſs 
| to turn the grace of God into laſeiviouſneſs, ) Jude 4. this 
4 ſubject, which I leave with you to meditate, is, What 
t degree of puniſhment in hell will be inflicted upon 
s ſuch men as deſpiſe the mercy that we have been de- 
l WW fcribing ? God grant you may never be able to anſwer 
this by your own experience! Amen, 

1 
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For our Cod is a confuming fire. 


T is a very deplorable thing; that your preachers 
[ can never expatiate on the goodneſs of God, with- 
out having juſt grounds to fear that you infer dangerous 
conſequences from their doctrine. That goodneſs, of 
which God hath made ſuch tender declarations; that 
goodneſs of which he hath given us ſuch aſtoniſhing” 
proofs ; that goodneſs, which ſeems ſo proper to make 
us love him above all things; that goodneſs, through 
our abuſe of it, contributes the moſt, to rivet dur 
infidelity, and to increaſe our miſery, We freely ae- 
knowledge, therefore, that with fear and trembling we 
endeavoured laſt Lord's day to diſplay its greatneſs, 
and, though all our portraits, were infinitely beneath 
the original, though we eſteemed it then our happineſs, 
and our glory, not to be able to reach our fubje&, yet 
ve have been afraid of having faid too much. When, 
to prevent the fatal effects of deſpair, we aſſured you, 
that, though you had trafficked with the blood of the 
oppreſſed, or betrayed the ſtate, or fold your country, 
yet you might derive from the ocean of divine mercy a 
pardon for all theſe crimes, provided you were enabled 
ſincerely to repent, and thoroughly to reform them; 
hen we ſaid theſe things, we revolved in our — : 

Rn, theſe 


— 
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theſe diſcouraging thoughts: Perhaps ſome of our 
| hearers may poiſon our doctrine: Perhaps ſome mon- 
ſter, of which nature produceth an example in every 
age, actually ſaith to himſelf; I may then, without 
deſpairing of my ſalvation, traffick with the blood of 
the oppreſſed, betray the ſtate, ſell my country, and, 
having ſpent my life in theſe wicked practices, turn to 
God on my death-bed. Tou will allow, we hope, that 
the bare probability of our having occaſioned ſo dan- 
gerous a wound ought to engage us to attempt to heal 
it, by contraſting to day the goodneſs of God with his 

ſeverity. 1 05 
I hhe text we have choſen is the language of St. Paul, 
Our God is a conſuming fire ; and, it is worthy of obſer- 
vation, we have ſcrupulouſly imitated the apoſtle's 
example in making this ſubject immediately ſucceed 
that which we explained laſt Lord's day. The goſpel 
of laſt Lord's day was a paſſage in Iſaiah, God will 
abundantly pardon, for his thoughts are nof our thoughts, 
neither are our ways his ways : for as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, ſo are his ways higher than our ways, and 
Bis thoughts than our thoughts, ch. lv. 7. The goſpel 
of this day is, Our God is @ conſuming fire. St. Paul 
hath made a ſimilar arrangement, and him we have 
imitated. In the verſes which precede our text he 
hath deſcribed in a very magnificent manner, the 
goodneſs of God in the diſpenſation of the goſpel. 
He hath exalted the condition of a chriſtian, not only 
above that of the heathens, who knew the mercy of 
God only by natural reaſon, but even above that of 
the Jews, who knew it by revelation, but from whom 
it was partly hidden under vails of ſeverity and rigour. 
Ze are not come, ſaid he, unto the mount that might bt 
touched, and that burned with fire, nor unto blackneſs, and 
darkneſs, and tempeſt, and the ſound of a irumpet, and the 
voice of words, which voice they that heard, intreated that 
the word ſhould not be ſpoken to them any more. But - 
are come unto mount Sion, and unto the city of the * 
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God, the heavenly Jeruſalem, and to an innumerabk com- 
pany of angels, to the general aſſembly and church of the 
firſt-born, which are written in heaven, and to Jeſus the 
mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood of ſprinkling, 
that ſpeaketh better things than that of Abel, ver, 18, &c. 
But what conſequences hath the apoſtle drawn from 
all theſe truths ? Are they conſequences of ſecurity and 
indifference, ſuch as ſome chriſtians draw from them, 
ſuch as ſome of you, it may be, drew from the prophet's 
doctrine laſt Lord's day? No; they are conſequences 
of vigilance and fear: See that ye refuſe not him that 
ſpeaketh : for if they eſcaped not wwho refuſed him that ſpake 
n earth, much more ſhall not we eſcape, if we turn away 
from him that ſpeaketh from heaven : for our God is @ con- 
ſuming fire, ver. 25. | OO 

Our God is a conſuming fire. Theſe words are me- 
taphorical ; they include even a double metaphor. God 
is here repreſented under the emblem of fire, agreeably 
to what the pſalmiſt ſaith, Shall thy wrath burn like fre? 
Pfal. Ixxxix. 46. There is no difficulty in this firſt me- 
taphor. But the ſecond, which repreſenteth the con- 
duct of God towards impenitent ſinners as wrath, ven- 
geance, anger, is very difficult, and requires a particular 
une In order to which we will attempt three 
things. . 


I. We will endeavour to harmonize our text with 
other parallel paſſages, and to give you diſtict ideas 
of that which is called in God wrath, anger, vengeance, 
and which occaſioned our apoſtle to. ſay God is a con- 
ſuming fire. Eh ; 

II. We will prove that this attribute agrees to God 


in the ſenſe that we ſhall have given. 


III. We will endeavour to reconcile the doctrine we 
preach to day with that which we preached laſt Lord's 
day; the juſtice of God with his goodneſs ; and by 
this mean to engage you to love and adore God as much 
when he threateneth as when he promiſeth, as a 

25 ö when 
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when he preſents his juſtice as When he diſplays his 


mercy. This is the whole plan of this diſcourſe. 


IL. We will endeavour to give you diftin& notions of 
that which the ſcripture calls the wrath, the anger, the 


vengeance of Gd. 


Recolle& a remark, which we have often made, 
that is, that when the ſcripture ſpeaks. of the perfec. 
tions and operations of God it borroweth images 
from the affections and actions of men. Things that 
cannot be known to us by themſelves can be under- 
ſtood only by analogy, as it is called, that. is, by the 


. reſemblance they bear to other things, with which 
we are better acquainted. Divine 2 are of this 


kind. 
From this remark follows a precaution, which is 


neceſſary for the avoiding of error whenever we meet 


with an emblem of this kind deſcriptive of God in 
the holy ſcriptures; that is, that we muſt carefully 
lay aſide every part of the emblem, that agreeth only 
to men from whom it is borrowed, and apply only 


that part to the Deity which is compatible with the 


eminence of his perfections. 

Sometimes the part that ought to be laid aſide is 
ſo obvious that it is impoſſible to miſtake it. For 
example. When the ſcripture attributeth to God 
hands, or feet, ſorrow, or tears, or jealouſy, it is very 
eaſy, methinks, to ſeparate from emblems of this ſort 


all that can only agree with the natures of frail, or with 
the conditions of finful men. 


But ſometimes it is not quite ſo eaſy. The diffi- 


culty may proceed from ſeyeral cauſes, of all which E 


ſhall mention but one at 1 and to that I intreat 
your attention. Some men have falſe notions of gran- 
deur, and none are more likely to entertain ſuch no- 
tions than thoſe divines, who have breathed only the 


air of the ſtudy, and trodden only the duſt of the 


ſchools. Such diyines, -having never ſweetned their 
manners 
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manners by a- ſocial intercourſe with rational people 


in the world, have often contracted in that way of life a 
ſour, moroſe diſpoſition, and their tempers have tinged 


their ideas of grandeur and glory. I am greatly in- 


clined to believe that ſome ideas, which ſeveral ſchool- 
men have formed of the liberty and independence of 
God, have ariſen from this diſpoſition. Divines, who 
had ſweetned their manners by aſſociating with rational 


people in the world, would have attributed to God a. 


noble and magnanimous uſe of his liberty and inde- 
pendence. They would have ſaid, God is free and 
independent, then he will always do juſtly and equit- 
ably ; then he will require of mankind only that which 


bears a proportion to the talents he hath given them ; 


then miſery will be the conſequence of nothing but 
vice, and felicity will always follow virtue. If the 
ſcriptures ſometimes repreſent God by emblems, which 
ſeem oppoſite ' to theſe notions, ſenſible men would 
have confidered, that one part of them ought to have 
been cautiouſly ſeparated from the other, becauſe it 
was incompatible with the eminence of the perfections 
of God. But theſe ſchool-divines have attributed to 
God ſuch a conduct as their own ſavage tempers would 
have obſerved, had they been veſted with divine 
power. To each of them the prophet's reproach may 
be very properly applied, Theſe things haſt thou done, 
and thou thoughteſt that I was altogether ſuch a one as thy- - 


felf, Pſal. I. 21. They ſaid, God is free, therefore he 


may appoint men, who have done neither good nor evil, 
to eternal flames. God 1s free, therefore he may create 
men on purpoſe that they may fin, and that he may diſ- 


play his wrath in their puniſhment, 


II. Here let us ſtop, and let us keep to the ſubject 
in hand, by obſerving that thoſe emblems of wrath 


and yengeance, under which God is repreſented to us, 


have one part that cannot be attributed to him, be- 
cauſe it is not compatible with the eminence of his 
Vor. I. R perfections, 
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erfections, and another, that muſt be applied to him 


ecauſe it is. : | . 
1. It is a conſequence of the frailty or of the de- 
pravity of men, that their anger inclines them to hate 


thoſe whom they ought to love, and in whoſe happi- 


neſs they ought to intereſt themſelves, as far as they 
can without violating the laws of equity. Such a 
hatred cannot be attributed to God ; he loves all his in- 
telligent creatures, and, when we are told that the 
Lord hateth a proud look, a lying tongue, and hands that 
ſhed innocent Blood, Prov. vi. 17. when he is repreſented 
as refuſing ſome real bleſſings to mankind, as hard- 
ening their hearts, Exod. iv. 21. as ending them ſtrong 
deluſions, that they ſhould believe a he, 2 Theſſ. ii. 11. 
all theſe deſcriptions mean that he diſlikes ſin, and all 
thoſe who commit it; that it is not always conſiſtent 
with the eminence of his perfections to work miracles 
for their converſion; and that it is not fit to reform 
by a phyſical power, which would deſtroy the nature 


of vice and virtue, men who refuſe to be reforrned by 


a moral power, which is ſuited to intelligent beings. 
2. It is a conſequence of human frailty or depravity, 
that men's wrath makes them taſte a barbarous plea- 


ſure in tormenting thoſe who are the objects of it, and 


in feaſting, as it were, on their miſeries. This is in- 
compatible with the eminence of the perfections of God. 


When he ſaith to impenitent ſinners, I will laugh at your 


calamity, I will mock when your fear cometh, Prov. i. 26. 


when he faith, Ab, I will eaſe me of mine adverſaries, 
Ifa. i. 24. when Moſes faith to the Jews, It ſhall come io 
paſs, that as the Lord rejoiced over you to do you good, ſo the 


Lord will rejoice over you to deſtroy you, and to bring you 
10 nought, Deut. xxviii. 63. all the meaning of paſ- 
ſages of this kind is, that the wiſdom of God approveth 
the judgments which his juſtice inflicts; that the puniſh- 


ments of ſinners cannot affect his happineſs ; and that 


when he hath not been glorified in their converſion, he 
will be glorified in their deſtrution, : 


3. It 


I - 
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3. It is a conſequence of the frailty or of the de- 
pravity of men, that their anger diſorders their bodies, 
and impairs their minds. See, the eyes ſparkle, the 
mouth foams, the animal ſpirits are in a flame; theſe 
obſcure the faculties of the mind, and prevent the 
weighing of thoſe reaſons that plead for the guilty 
offender; anger prejudgeth him, and, in fpite of many 
powerful pleas in his favour, his ruin” is reſolved. 
All theſe are, incompatible with the eminence of the 


perfections of God, God is @ ſpirit, John iv. 24. he 


is not ſubject to revolutions of ſenſe ; reaſons of 
puniſhing a ſinner never divert his attention from 
motives of pardoning the man, or of moderating his 
pain. When, therefore, God is repreſented as fhak- 
ing the earth, and moving the foundations of the bills, 
becauſe he is wroth; when we read, that there went 

a ſmoke out of his noſtrils, and fire out of his mouth, Pſal. 
XViil. 7, 8. when he, who is called the word of God, is 


deſcribed as treading the wine-preſs of the flerceneſs of 


the wrath of almighty God, Rev xix. 13, 15. we under- 
ſtand no more than that God knoweth how to propor- 
tion the puniſhment to the ſin, and that he will inflict 


the moſt rigorous penalties onthe moſt atrocious crimes. . 


4. It is a conſequence of the frailty and depravity 
of men, that their anger makes them uſurp a right 
which belongs to God. An individual, who avengeth . 


himſelf, aſſumes the place of that God who hath ſaid 
vengeance is mine, Rom. xii. 19. at leaſt, he aſſumes the 


place of the magiſtrate, to whom God hath com- 
mitted the ſword for the preventing of thoſe diforders, 
which would ſubvert ſociety, if each were judge in 
his own cauſe. This is incompatible with the emi- 
nence of the divine perfections. God uſeth his own 
right when he puniſheth ſin, agreeably to the doc- 
trine of St. Paul, Deariy belgved, avenge not yourſelves, 
but rather give place unto wrath ; for it is written ven- 
geance is mine; I will repay ſaith the Lord. What is this 


wrath, to which we are required to give place? It is 


R 2 5 the 
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the anger of God. Avenge not yourſelves, but give place 
unto wrath ; that is, be not haſty in revenging injuries, 
your ſelf-love may magnify them, and the puniſhment 
which. you inflict, may exceed the offence ; leave ven- 
geance to God, who knoweth how to weigh the inju- 
ries you have received in an impartial ſcale, and to in- 
flict ſuch puniſhments on the guilty as their crimes de- 
ſerve. 5 | 
5. It is a conſequence of the frailty and depravity 
of men, that time doth nat abate their reſentment, and 
that the only reaſon, which prevents the rendering of 
evil for evil, is a want of opportunity; as ſoon as an 
opportunity offers they eagerly embrace it. This is 
incompatible with the eminence of the perfections of 
God ; he hath at all times the means of puniſhing the 
guilty. When we are told, therefore, that he /ets our 
iniguities before him, our ſecret fins in the light of his 
coyntenance, Pſal. xc. 8. when, having reprieved the 
Iſraelites at the requeſt of Moſes, he told him, in the 
day when I viſit, Iwill vifit their fin upon them, Exod. 
RXX11. 34. we only underſtand, that time never removes 
an idea from his mind; and that if a ſinner do not im- 
prove the time, which is granted to him for his repent- 
ance, he will be puniſned when that period expires. 
6: In fine, it is a conſequence of the frailty and 
depravity of men, that their anger puts them upon 
conſidering and puniſhing a pardonable frailty as an 
atrocious crime. This is incompatible with the emi- 
nence of the divine perfections. If we imagine God 
acts ſo, in any caſes, it is becauſe we have falſe no- 
tions of fins, and think that a pardonable frailty which 
is an atrocious crime. Sometimes an action, that 
appears tolerable to us, is an atrocious: crime, on 
account of the motive from which it proceeds. 
Such was that of Hezekiah ; he ſhewed his treaſures 
to the Babylonian ambaſſadors, and although this may 
ſeem very pardanable, yet it was an atrocious crime, 
which appears by the following paſſage, Rags 
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dered not again according lo the benefit done unto him: for his 
heart was lifted up; therefore there wwas wrath upon him, 
and upon Judab and Feruſalem, 2 Chron. xxxii. 25. 
An action, that may appear to us very tolerable, is 
ſometimes a heinous crime, on account of the fin- 
oularity of the favour which preceded it. Such was 
the conduct of Lot's wife; ſhe looked back to- 
ward Sodom, which, although it may ſeem very 
pardonable, was yet a heinous crime, becauſe ſhe: 
diſobeyed the expreſs command of her benefactor, 
who had juſt delivered her from the deſtruction of 
Sodom; and therefore ſhe was inſtantly. petrified. 
An action, that may ſeem very tolerable to us, is 
ſometimes a very atrocious crime, on account: of 
the little temptation which the offender had to com- 
mit it. Such was the action of that man who gathered 
ſticks upon the ſabbath-day, Numb. xv. 32. and although 
this may ſeem very tolerable to us, yet it was a heinous 
offence, becauſe it was very eaſy to abſtain. from it, 
and therefore he was ſtoned. Af action, that may ſeem 
very pardonable to us, may be a heinous crime, on ac- 
count of the dignity of the offender. Such was that of 
Nadab and Abihu ; they offered ſtrange fire to the 
Lord, and although it may appear very pardonable to 
us, yet it was an atrocious crime, for Nadab and Abihu 
were miniſters of holy things, Levit. x. 1, 2. and they 
ought to have given examples of exact and ſcrupulous 
obedience, accordingly they were conſumed with fire 
from heaven. „ es 9 
Thus we have gone through our firſt article, and 
have endeavoured to give you diſtinct ideas of that 
which the ſcripture calls in God, wrath, anger, conſum- 


ing fire. | 


Moreover, in explaining the meaning of the pro- 


poſition in the text, we have collected ſeveral paſſages, 


and alledged ſeveral examples, which prove the truth 
under our conſideration. The explication of this pro- 


poſition, our God is @ conſuming fire, proves its truth 
8 e e 
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in the ſenſe in which we have explained it. We leave 
the enlargement of this article to your ane, 
then, * to the next. 


III. We are to cchciliste what the ſcripture ſack 
of the goodneſs of God with what it faith of his anger 
or vengeance ; the goſpel of laſt Lord's day with the 
goſpel of this day: and, as the two ſubjects never ap- 
pear more irreconcileable than when, having uſed 
all our endeavours to terrify people who defer their 
converſion till a dying: illneſs, we actually take pains 
to comfort thoſe who have deferred it till that time, 
we will endeavour to harmonize the goodneſs and 
Juſtice of God in that particular point of view. 

Firſt, Let us endeavour, in a general view, to re- 
concile the goodneſs of God with his juſtice, by laying 
down a few principles. 

1. To ſpeak properly, there are not ſeveral per- 
fections in God; but there is one ſingle excellence, 
inclufive of every other, that ariſeth from all his 
perfections, but of which 5 not poſſible we can 
either form any complete ideas, or eaſily expreſs by 
any name: in general, it may be called order, or love 
of order. Order, in regard to finite and dependent 
beings, is that diſpoſition which induced them to act 
agreeably to their relations to other intelligent beings; 
to the faculties which the Creator hath given them; 
to the talents they have received; and to the cir- 
cumſtances in which they are placed. Order in re- 
gard to God, who is. an infinite and an independent 
intelligence, is. that diſpoſition, which induceth him 
always to act agreeably ro the eminence of his per- 
fections. 


2. Although God hath only a general e, N 


yet it is neceſſary for us to divide it into ſeveral par- 
ticular excellencies, in order to the obtaining of ſome 
knowledge of an object, the immenſity of which will 
not allow us to comprehend it at once. We are 
| : obliged 
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obliged to uſe this method in ſtudying finite objects, 
whenever their ſphere extends beyond the compre- 
henſion of a ſingle act of the mind: And, if finite 
objects can be known only by this method, for a 
much ſtronger reaſon we muſt be allowed to uſe the 
ſame method of obtaining the knowledge of the great 
and infinite Being. | E f 15 

3. The general excellence of God being thus divided 
into parts, each part becomes what we call a perfec- 
tion, or an attribute, of God, as vengeance or juſtice, 
and goodneſs: but each particular attribute will be ſtill 
miſtaken unleſs we ſubdivide it again into other, and 
ſtill more contracted ſpheres. Thus, when God ſendeth 
rain and fruitful ſeaſons, we call the bleſſing ſimply 
bounty. When he delivereth us out of our afflictions, 
we call it compaſſion. When he pardoneth our fins, we 
call it mercy. But as all theſe particular excellencies 


proceed from that general attribute which we call 


goodneſs, ſo that attribute itſelf proceedeth, as well as 
his juſtice, from an excellence more general ſtill, 
which we have denominated order, or love of order. 
4. Perfections, that proceed from the fame per- 
fection, or rather, which are the ſame perfection ap- 
plied to different ſubjects, cannot be contrary to each 
other. Strictly ſpeaking, God is no more juſt than 
good, no more good than juſt. His goodneſs is re- 
{trained by his Juſtice, his juſtice by his goodneſs. 
He delighteth as much in the exerciſe of his juſtice 
when order requires it, as in the exerciſe of his good- 
neſs, when order requires him to exercife it ; or, to 
expreſs the ſame thing more plainly, that which is 
goodneſs, when it is applied to one caſe, would ceaſe 


to be goodneſs, were it applied to a different caſe, be- 


cauſe, in the latter, goodneſs would not be reſtrained by 
Juſtice : or, to expreſs myſelf more plainly ſtill, be- 
cauſe order, which alloweth the exerciſe of goodneſs 
1n the firſt caſe, doth not allow the exerciſe of it in the 
laſt, fo that what would be fit, or agreeable to order, in 
the firſt caſe, would be unfit or diſorderly ih the E 
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To .conclude. 
when he exerciſeth his juſtice, as when he exerciſeth 
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God is as amiable and adorable 


his goodneſs. That which makes me adore God, be- 
lieve his word, hepe in his promiſes, and love him 
above all things, is the eminence of his perfections. 
Were not God poſſeſſed of ſuch an eminence of per- 
fections, he would not be a proper object of adora- 
tion. I ſhould be in danger of being deceived were J 
to believe his word, or to truſt his promiſe, and I ſhould 
be guilty of idolatry, were I to love him with that 
ſupreme affection, which is due to none but the Su- 
rome Being. But, the goodneſs and juſtice of God 

eing equal emanations of the eminence of his per- 
fections, and of his love of order, I ought equally to 
_ adore and love him when he rewardeth, and when he 
puniſheth, when he exerciſeth his juſtice, and when he 
exerciſeth his goodneſs; becauſe, in either caſe, he 
alike diſplayeth that general excellence, that love of 
order, which is the ground of my love and obedience. 
I ought to adore and love him, as much when he 
drowns the world, as when he promiſeth to drown it 
no more; when he unlocks the gates of hell, as when 
he openeth the doors of heaven ; when he faith to the 
impenitent, Depart, ye curſed, to the devil and his angels, 
as when he faith to his elect, Come ye bleſſed of my Fa- 
ther, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world, Matt. xxv. 41, 34. 

The juſtice and the goodneis of God, then, are in 
perfect harmony; the goſpel of laſt Lord's-day, and the 
goſpel of this day, entirely agree ; the prophet and the 
apoſtJe preach the ſame doctrine, and the two texts 
rightly underſtood, God is à conſuming fire; the Lord 
will abundantly pardon ; both theſe texts, I ſay, preſent 


the ſame object to us, the eminence of the divine per- 


fections, God's love of order. 


8 This is what we pro- 
poſed to prove. 8 


Let us now apply this general harmony of the good- 


neſs and ſeverity of God to the removing of a ſeeming 
| AN | inconſiſtency 
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inconſiſtency in the conduct of your preachers and 
caſuiſts, who firſt uſe every effort to alarm and terrify 
your minds with the idea of a death-bed repentance, 
and afterwards take equal pains to comfort you, when 
you have deferred your repentice to that time, and 
when your caſe appears deſperate, 5 PILE 

Why do we not deſpair of a man who delays his 
converſion till the approach of death? Why did we 
tell you laſt Lord's-day, that God pardoneth not only 
the ſins of months, and. years, but of a whole life ? 
Becauſe that order which conſtitutes the eminence of _ 
the divine perfections, doth not allow that a ſincere 
converſion, a converſion that abandons the fin, and re- 
news the ſinner, ſhould be rejected by God. Now we 
cannot abſolutely deny the Pear of a ſincere 
death-bed converſion for the following reaſons. 

1. Becauſe it is not abſolutely impoſſible, that a 


violent fit of ſickneſs, or an apprehenſion of death, 


ſhould make deeper impreſſions on the mind, than 
either ſermons, or exhortations, or books of devotion 
could ever produce. This reflection is the more ſolid, 
becauſe the phraſe, an unconverted man, is extremely 
equivocal. We call him an unconverted man, who 
profanely ruſheth into all ſorts of ins, and who never 
made one ſacrifice to order; and we alſo, with great 
reaſon, call him an unconverted man, who hath re- 
nounced all ſins except one. Now the idea of death 


may finiſh, in the ſouls of people of the latter ſort, a 
work which they had indeed neglected, but which 


however was actually begun. | 
2. Becauſe we are neither ſo fully acquainted with 
other people's hearts, nor indeed with our own, as'to 


determine whether fin have ſo entirely depraved all 


the faculties of the ſoul, that it is paſt remedy ; or, 
whether it have arrived at that preciſe degree of cor- 
ruption, to which the eminence of the divine perfections 


| doth not allow a diſplay of that efficacy, which is pro- 


miſed to thoſe who deſire the grace of converſion. 
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3. Becauſe we find, in the holy ſcriptures, that ſome 


have obtained mercy, after they had committed the 
very crimes, the remembrance of which we have ſaid, 
ought not to drive any to deſpair. © We meet with, at 
leaſt, one example, Which affords a probability, (I do 
not ſay a demonſtration) that the eminence. of the 
divine perfections doth not always require, that a 
man, who hath ſpent his life in robberies, ſhould be 
excluded from the mercy of God. We find there a 
thief who was condemned to be crucified, and who 
ſaid to the companion of his iniquities and miſeries, we 
receive the due rewards of our deeds, Luke xxiii. 41. but 
who, notwithſtanding all the miſery of his caſe, ap- 
plied to Jeſus Chriſt, and, from his adorable: mouth, 
received this comfortable promiſe, Yerily I ſay unto thee, 
to day ſbalt thou be with me in paradiſe, ver. 4%. 

4. Becauſe we ſtill ſee people, who, having lived 
thirty, yea fifty years in fin, have been converted in a 
time of fickneſs, and who, being reſtored to health, 
give full proof of the reality of their converſion. Such 
examples, I own, are rare, and almoſt unheard of, yet 
we could, perhaps, mention two or three, out of twenty 
thouſand fick people, whom we have viſited, or of whom 
we have heard, in the courſe of our miniſtry. Now 
the examples of two or three, who have been con- 
verted on a ſick- bed, out of twenty thouſand who have 
died without converſion, are ſufficient to prevent our 
ſaying to one dying man, who ſhould have put off his 
repentance to the laſt hour, that it is impoffible for 
him to be converted. „ 

5. Becauſe God worketh miracles in religion as well 
as in nature; and becauſe no man hath a ſufficient know- 
ledge of the nature of God's perfections to enable him 
to affirm that a miracle cannot, or ought not to be 
wrought in behalf of fuch a ſinner. ; 

6. Becauſe we cannot find, that your paſtors have 
any authority from their bibles to ſay to a penitent 


ſinner, at any time, there is no more hope for thee; - 


thou 
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thou haſt exhauſted the mercy of God; thou art gotten 
to that period, in which we have no other morality to 
preach than this, be that is unjuſt, let him be unjuſt fill; 
and he that is filthy, let him be filthy ftill, Rev. xxii. 11. 
On the contrary, all the directions in the holy ſcrip- 
tures, that relate to the exerciſe of our miniftry, engage 
us to pray for a finner, as long as he hath a ſpark of 
life; to endeavour to convince him as long as he is ca- 
pable of reaſoning; and, till he is paſt feeling the force 
of motives to converſion, to do every thing, that is in 
our power, to convert him. But doth not all this con- 
duct ſuppoſe that which we have been endeavouring to 
prove? that is, hat to what degree ſoever a ſinner 
th, may have carried his fin, how long ſoever he may have 
ce, lived in it, there will always be a ſufficiency of pardon, 

where there is a certainty of converſion; agreeably to 
ed the goſpel that we preached to you on the laſt Lord's- 
12 day, Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye upon 
h, bim while he is near: Let the wicked forſake his way, and 
cn Wl the unrighteous man his thoughts and let him return unto 
'& Wl the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him: and to our 
ty WW God, for he will abundantly pardon : For my thoughts of 
m grace and mercy muſt not be meaſured by the ideas 
of the fineſt reaſoning powers; much leſs by thoſe of 
n- a2 gloomy diſponding mind, my thoughts are not your 
ve Wl thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, ſaith the Lord: 
ur For as the beavens are higher than the earth, ſo are my 
18 ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
Tr Wl thoughts, This was the goſpel of laſt Lord's-day. 

Ihe goſpel of this day is, our God is à conſuming fire. 
But theſe two goſpels entirely agree, and our en- 
5 deavours to comfort you, after you have deferred your 
N converſion to a death-bed, are not inconſiſtent with 
e our endeavours to terrify and alarm you when we 

perceive that you obſtinately determine to deſer your 
e repentance to that time. Moreover, the ſame reaſons, 
which prevail with us to comfort you in Tong fad 
period, prevail with us to give you a ſalutary alarm 
1 before the fatal moment comes, N EE, * 
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It is true, God's thoughts are not our thoughts ; and it 
is poſſible that the approach of death may make deeper 
impreſſions on you, than either ſermons or pious books 
have made: But yet our God is a conſuming fire. What 
a time is a dying illneſs for the receiving of ſuch im- 
preſſions! I omit thoſe ſudden and unexpected deaths 
of which we have ſo many yearly, or rather daily, 
examples. I omit the ſudden deaths of thoſe, who, 

while we were converſing and tranſacting buſineſs with 
them, were ſeized with violent pains, turned pale, and 
died, and were inſtantly ſtretched on a bier. I paſs 
thoſe, who went to bed healthy and well, who quietly 
fell aſleep, and whom we have — the morning 
dead and cold. All theſe melancholy examples we 
omit, for one would imagine, conſidering your conduct, 
and hearing your converſation, that each of you had 
received a revelation to aſſure him of an exemption 
from ſudden death. But what a time is a dying illneſs 
for renovation and converſion! Would not one ſup- 
poſe, that thoſe, who hope to be converted then, have 
always lived among immortals, and have neither heard 
of death, nor ſeen a perſon die! Ah! What obſtacles! 
What a world of obſtacles oppoſe ſuch extravagant 
hopes, and juſtify the efforts of thoſe who endeavour 
to deſtroy them! Here, is buſineſs, that muſt be 
ſettled ; a will which muſt be made ; a number. of 
articles, that muſt be diſcuſſed : there, are friends, who 
muſt be embraced ; relations, that muſt be diſſolved; 
children, who muſt be torn away; the ſoul muſt be 
writhen and rent and riven aſunder with ſighs and 
adieus, Here, ariſe frightful ideas of death, which 
have never entered the mind but amidſt numberleſs 
hurries of neceſſary buſineſs, or countleſs objects of 
deceitful pleaſures ; ideas of a death, that hath been 
always conſidered at a diſtance, though ſo many voices 
have announced its approach; but the approach of 
which now aſtoniſhes, benumbs, and. renders motion- 
leſs : There, the illneſs increaſeth, pains multiply, 
| agonies 
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made reſolutions, in that diſtreſſing hour, and promiſed 
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zgonies convulſe, the whole ſou], full of intolerable 


ſenſations, loſeth the power of ſeeing and hearing, 


thinking and reflecting. Here, are medicines more 
intolerable than the malady, operations more violent 
than the agonies which they are deſigned to allay : 
There, conſcience, for the firſt time, enlightened, 
awaked, and alarmed, rolls in tides of remorſe; the 
terrible remembrance of a life ſpent in fin; an army of 
irrefragable witneſſes, from all parts arifing, prove the 
guilt, and denounce a ſentence of death, on the depart- 
ing ſoul. See now, whether this firſt reflection, which 
authoriſeth our endeavours to comfort and invigo- 
rate your ſouls, when you havedeferred your converſion 
to your laſt hour, be inconſiſtent with thoſe which we 
uſe to terrify and alarm you, when you obſtinately put 
off your repentance to that time ? 

It is true, God's thoughts are not our thoughts ; and we 
have neither a ſufficient knowledge of other people's 
hearts, nor of our own, to affirm with certainty when 
their faculties are entirely contaminated : But yet, our 
God is 4 conſuming fire. We know men to whom the 
truth is become unintelligible, in conſequence of the 
diſguiſe in which they have taken the pains to clothe 
it; and who have accuſtomed themſelves to palliate 
vice, till they are become incapable of perceiving its 
turpitude. 1 7 

God's thoughts are not our thoughts it is true; and we 
have ſeen ſome example of people, who have proved, 
ſince their recovery, that they were truly converted in 
ſickneſs, and on whoſe account we preſume that others 
may poſlibly be converted by the ſame mean: But yet 
our God is a conſuming fre. How rare are theſe exem- 
ples! Doth this require proof? Muſt we demonſtrate 


it? You are our proofs: you, yourſelves, are our demon- 


ſtrations. Who of you, (I ſpeak of thoſe who are of 
mature age) Who of you hath not been ſick, and 
thought himſelf in danger of death ? Who 'hath not 


God 
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God to reform? The law of theſe exerciſes forbid 
certain details, and prohibits the naming of my hearers: 
but I appeal to your conſciences, and, if your con- 
ſciences be aſleep, I appeal to the immortal God, 
How many of you have depoſited your reſolutions 
with us, and have ſolemnly engaged to renounce the 
world with all its ſinful maxims ? How many of you 
have impoſed upon us by appearances of converſion, 
and have impoſed upon yourſelves too ? How many 
of you ſhould we have alledged as new examples of 
death- bed converſions, if God had not granted you a 
recovery? Are you converted indeed? Have you re. 
nounced the world and its maxims? Ah! were we to 
judge, by the conduct of thoſe who have recovered, of 
the ſtate of thoſe who are dead . . . . My 
brethren, I dare not examine the matter, but I leaye 
it to your meditation. 

It is true, God's thoughts are not our thoughts ; and 
God worketh miracles in religion as well as in nature: 
But yet, our God is a conſuming fire. Who can aſſure 
himſelf that, having abuſed common grace, he ſhall 
obtain extraordinary aſſiſtances? 

It is true, God's thoughts are not our thoughts ; and 
there is nothing in the holy ſcriptures, which empowers 
us to ſhut the gates of heaven againſt a dying penitent; 
we have no authority to tell you, that there is no more 
hope for you, but that you are loſt without remedy: 
But yet, our God is à conſuming fire. There are hun- 
dreds of paſſages in our bibles, which authorize vs, 
what am I ſaying ? there are hundreds of paſſages that 


command us, under the penalty of ſuffering all the 


puniſhments that belong to the crime, not to conceal 
any thing from the criminal: there are hundreds of 
paſſages which empower and enjoin us to warn you, 
vou, who are fifty years of age; you, who are ſixty; 
you, who are fourſcore ; that ſtill to put off the work 
of your converſion is a madneſs, an exceſs of _ 
| ity 
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bility and indolence, which all the flames of hell can 


never explate. . | 

To conclude. This is an article, of which we, your 
paſtors, hope to give a good account to God, however 
unworthy we are of his approbation. How often have 
we repreſented the danger of your procraſtinations ? 
Ye walls of this church ! were ye capable of giving 
evidence, we would take you to witneſs, But we 
appeal to you, ye ſermons, that have been preached 
in this aſſembly ! ye ſhall be recollected in that great 
day, in which each of our hearers ſhall give an account 
of the uſe he hath made of you. Ye conſciences, 
that have heard our directions! ye ſhall bear witneſs. 
You gainſayers! you yourſelves ſhall bear witneſs, you 
who, by reverſing thoſe ideas which the goſpel giveth 
us of the mercy of God, have ſo often pretended to 
obſcure thoſe which we have endeavoured to give of 
his juſtice and vengeance : We are pure from your blood, 
we have not ſhunned to declare unto you all the counſel of 
God, Acts xx. 26, 27. When we ſtand at his tribunal, 
and, under a ſenſe of the weakneſs. with which our 
miniſtry was accompanied, ſay to him, Enter not into 
judgment with thy ſervants, O Lord! Pſal. cxliii. 2. Each 
of us will venture to add, ygith a view to the impor- 
tunity that had been uſed 3 prevail with you to im- 
prove your precious moments, I have preached rie- 
ouſneſs in the great congregation; lo, I have not reframed 
my lips; O Lord, thou knoweſt. With-bold not thou thy 
tender mercies from me, O Lord, Pal. xl. 9, 11. I have 
ſpent my ſtrength for nought, and in vain; yet ſurely my 
judgment is with the Lord, and my work with my God, 
Ifa. xlix. 4. | | SR os 

O may God animate us with more noble motives! 
God grant, not that the eternal miſery of our hearers 
may be the apology of our miniſtry: but that you 
may be our joy and crown in the day of Chriſt! Phil. 
iv. 1. and i. 10, Amen, 
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GENESIS Xv. 16. 


The Iniquity of the Anerttis is not 3et full. 


deſcribes in that well known paſſage in Eccleſiaſtes: 
Becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work is not executed ſpeedi- 
ly; therefore the heart of the ſons of men is fully ſet in 
them to do evil, chap. viii. 11, It ſeems, at firſt ſight, 
as if the wiſe man had rather exceeded in his portrait 
of the human heart; or that, if there were any origi- 
nals, they could only be a few monſters, from whoſe 


ſouls were eradicated all the ſeeds of religion and piety, 


as well as every degree of reaſon and humanity. God 
is patient towards all who offend him: then, let us 
offend him without remorſe, let us try the utmoſt ex- 
tent of his patience. God lifteth over our heads a 

mighty hand, armed with lightnings and thunderbolts, 
but this hand is uſually ſuſpended a while before it 


ſtrikes ; then let us dare it while it delays, and till it 


moves to cruſh us to pieces let us not reſpect it. 
What a diſpoſition ! What a ſhocking CITE: of 
mind is this, my brethren ! © 

But let us rend the vails with which we conceal 
ourſelves from ourſelves: let us penetrate thoſe ſecret 


receſſes of our conſciences, into which we never enter 
Vor. I. - 8 i but 


T is a ſhocking diſpoſition of mind, which Solomon 
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but when we are forced; let us go to the bottom of a 
heart naturally deceitful above all things, and deſparately 
wicked, and we ſhall find that this diſpoſition of mind, 
which at firſt fight inſpires us with horrour, is the diſ. 
poſition : of whom? Of the greateſt part of this aſſem. 
bly, my brethren. Could we perſiſt in fin without 
the patience of God ? Dare we live in that ſhameful 
fecurity, with which the miniſters of the living God {6 
Juſtly reproach us, if God had authorized them to cry 
in our ſtreets, Yet forty days, yet forty days? Jonah i, 
Had we ſeen Ananias and Sapphira fall at St. Peter's 
feet, as ſoon as they kept back part of the price of their 
Poſſeſſion, Acts v. 1, 2. In a word, could we have the 
madneſs to add fin to fin, if we were really convinced, 
that God entertained the formidable deſign of bearing 
with us no longer, but of precipitating us into the 
gulfs of hell on the very firſt act of rebellion ? Why 
then do we rebel every day? It is for the reaſon alledged 
by the wiſe man: It is Becauſe ſentence againſt an evil 
work is not executed ſpeedily : Becauſe ſentence againf 
an evil work is not executed ſpeedily : therefore the heart 
of the ſons of men is fully Jet in them to do evil. 5 
I intend to day, my brethren, to endeavour to diſſi- 
pate the dark clouds, with which your ſecurity ob- 
ſcures the defigns of a patient God, who hath been pa- 
tient towards you, /ong-ſuffering towards all, 2 Pet. 
ili. 9. and who is exerciſing his patience towards you this 
day. But who can tell how much longer he intends to 
bear with you? Let us enter into the matter. I deſign to 
conſider our text principally with a view to the riches 
of the forbearance, and long-ſuffering of God, Rom. ii. 4. for 
it treats of a myſtery of juſtice which intereſts all man- 
kind. God bears with the moſt wicked nations a long 
while, and having borne a long while with the rebellion 
of anceſtors, bears alſo a long while with that of their 


deſcendants : but, at length, collecting the rebellion of 


both into one point of vengeance, he puniſneth. a peo- 
ple who have abuſed his patience, and proportioneth 


his 
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his puniſhments to the length of time which had been 
granted to avert them. Ar OT VE ny 

All theſe ſolemn truths are included in the ſenten- 
tious words of the text: The iniquity of the Amorites is 
not yet full. I haſten to explain them, in order to em- 
ploy the moſt of the precious moments of attention, 
with which you deign to favour me, in deriving ſuch 
practical inſtructions from them as they afford. Pro- 
mote our deſign, my dear brethren. Let not the for- 


bearance, which the love of God now affords you ſer 


your hearts fully to do evil. And thou, O almighty and 


long- ſuffering God! whoſe treaſures of forbearance 
perhaps this nation may have already exhauſted ! O 


thou juſt avenger of ſin ! who perhaps mayeſt be about 


to puniſh our crimes, now ripe for vengeance, O ſuſ- 


pend its execution till we make ſome profound re- 
flections on the objects before us! O let the ardent 
prayers of our Abraham's, and of our Lot's prevail 
with thee to lengthen the forbearance which thou haſt 


already exerciſed toward this church, theſe provinces, 


and every ſinner in this aſſembly! Amen. 
The iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full. Theſe 
words were addreſſed to Abraham by God himſelf. 
He had juſt before given him a victory over five kings, 
and had promiſed him bleſſings more glorious than all 


thoſe which he had received before. He had ſaid to 


him, Fear not, I am thy ſhield, and thine exceeding great 
reward, Gen. xv. 1. But the Patriarch thought, theſe 


great promiſes could not be accompliſhed, becauſe he 


had no poſterity, and was far advanced in age, ver: 2, 4. 


God relieves him from this fear, by promifing him, not 


only a ſon, but a poſterity, ver. 5. which ſhould equal 
the ſtars of heaven in number, and ſhould poſſeſs a 


country as extenſive as their wants: but at the ſame 
time he told him, that, before the accompliſhment of 
theſe promiſes, his ſeed ſhould be either ſtrangers in 
the land of Canaan, ver. 13. the conqueſt of which ſhould 
be reſerved for them, or ſubje& to the Egyptians, 15 : 


i * 
* 
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the ſpace of. four hundred years: that, at the expira- 
tion of that period, they ſnould quit their ſlavery, laden 
with the ſpoils of Egypt: that, in the fourth generation, 
ver. 16. they ſhould return into the land of Canaan, 
where 8 dwelt when the Lord addreſſed theſe 
words to him: that then they ſhould conquer the coun. 
try, and ſhould be the miniſters of God's vengeance 
on the Canaanites, whoſe abominations even now de- 
ſerved ſevere puniſhments, but which God would at 
Preſent defer, becauſe the wretched people had not yet 
filled up the meaſure of their crimes. 
This is a general view of our text in connection 
with the context. Know of a ſurety, that thy ſeed ſhall 
be a ſtranger in @ land that is not theirs, and ſhall ſerve 
them, and they ſhall Mic them four hundred years. And 
alſo that nation whom they ſhall ſerve, will T judge; and 
afterward ſhall they come out with great ſubſtance. And 
thou ſhalt go to thy fathers in peace ; thou ſhalt be buried 
in a good old age. But in the fourth generation they ſhall 
come " pag again ; for tho iniquity of ib Amorites is mt 
et | 

i you would oc theſe words more particu- 
larly, attend to a few remarks, which we ſhall only 
mention in brief, becauſe a diſcuſſion of them would 
divert our attention too far from the principal _ 

of this diſcourſe *. 

We include in the four hundred years, mentioned in 
the context, the time the Iſraelites dwelt in Canaan 
from the birth of Iſaac, and the time they dwelt in 
Egypt from the promotion of Joſeph... Indeed, ftridtly 
ſpeaking, theſe two periods contain four hundred and 
fue years. But every body knows that authors, both 
ſacred and profane, to avoid fractions, ſometimes add, 
and ſometimes diminiſh, in their calculations. 
twelfth chapter of Exodus, ver. 40. Moſes faith, The 
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years ; 3 but it is beyond a doubt, that he uſeth a conciſe 


way of 2 in this paſſage, and that the Seventy 
had re 
journing of the children of Iſrael, d n LAND o Ca- 


NAAN, AND in the land of Egypt wwas four hundred and 


thirty years. If the reaſonableneſs of this paraphraſe 


be allowed, there will ſtill remain a differencg of thirty 


ears between the time fixed in Geneſis. by the Lord 


Hen the conqueſt of Canaan, and the time mentioned 
by Moſes in Exodus, but it is eaſy to reconcile” this 
ſeeming difference, for the calculation in Geneſis be- 
gins at the birth of Iſaac, but the other commences at 
Abraham's arrival in Canaan. The reckoning is 


exact, for Abraham dwelt twenty five years in Canaan 


before Iſaac was born, and there were four hundred 
and five years from the birth of Iſaac to the departure 
out of Egypt. This is the meaning of the paſlage 


quoted from Exodus, and, as it perfectly agrees with 


our context, we ſhall conclude that this firſt article is 
OE explained. 

Our ſecond regards the meaning of che word; gens 
ration, which is mentioned in the context. This term 


is equivocal: ſometimes it ſignifies the whole age of 


each perſon in a ſucceſſion; and in this ſenſe the evan- 
geliſt lays, from Abraham to David are fourteen gene- 


rations, Matt. i. 17. Sometimes it is put for the whole 
duration of a living multitude ; and in this ſenſe Jeſus 


Chrift uſeth it, when he ſaith, bis generation, that is, 
all his contemporaries, ſhall not paſs away, till his pro- 


phecies concerning them were Julflled. . Sometimes 


it ſignifies a period of ten years; and in this ſenſe it is 
uſed in the book of Baruch; the captivity in Babylon, 


which continued, we know, ſeventy years, is there faid 
to remain ſeven generntions, chap, vi. 2. 


We underſtand the word now in the firſt ſooſe; 


and we mean that, from the arrival of the Iſraelites - 
in Egypt, to the time of their migration, there were 


| 2 lucceſſions: "The firſt was the generation of * 
a | the 


for paraphrafing the words thus: The ſo 


7 
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the ſon of Levi; the ſecond of Amram the ſon of Ko- 
hath; the third was that of Moſes and Aaron; and the 
fourth was that of tbe: children of Moſes and Aaron, 
Exod. vi. 16, 18, 20, &c. e e AN e e 

Our third obſervation relates to the word Amorites 
in our text. The iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full, 
The word Amorites hath two ſignifications in ſcripture: 
a particular, and a general meaning. It hath a par- 
ticular, meaning when it denotes the deſcendants of 
Hamor, the fourth ſon of Canaan, Gen. x. 16. who 
firſt inhabited a mountainous country weſtward: of the 
dead ſea, Joſh. xii. 23. and afterward ſpread: them- 
ſelves eaſtward of that ſea, between the rivers Jabbok, 


and Arnon, having diſpoſſeſſed the Amorites and Mo- 


abites. Sihon and Og, two of their kings, were de- 
feated by Moſes, 2551 200 422 OE TEE Et 4 
But the word Amorites is ſometimes uſed in a more 
general ſenſe, and. denotes all the inhabitants of:Ca- 
naan. Tocite many proofs would divert our attention 
too far from our principal deſign, let it ſuffice therefore 
to obſerve, that we take the ward in our text in this 
general meaning. I CET 
But what crimes does the Spirit of. God include in 
the word iniquiiy? The iniquity of the Amorites is not yet 
full. Here, my brethren, a detail would be horrid, for 
Jo great were the exceſſes of theſe people, that we 
ſhould, in ſome ſenſe, - partake of their crimes, by at- 
tempting to give an exact lift of them. So exceſſive 
was the idolatry of the Canaanites, that they rendered 
the honours of ſupreme adoration not only to the 
moſt mean, but even to the moſt impure and infamous 
creatures. Their inhumanity was ſo exceſſive that they 
ſacrificed their own children to their gods. And ſo 
monſtrous was their ſubverſion, not only of the laws of 
nature, but even of the common irregularities of human 
nature, that a vice, which muſt not be named, was openly 
practiſed: and, in ſhort, ſo ſcandalous was the deprava- 


„ 
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tion of religion and good manners, that Moſes, after he 


N had 
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had given the Iſraelites laws againſt the moſt groſs ido- 
latry, againſt inceſt, - againſt beaſtiality,” againſt that 
other crime, which our diſmal. circumſtances: ablige 
us to mention, in ſpite of ſo many reaſons for avoiding 
it; Moſes, I ſay, after having forbidden all theſe exceſſes 
to the Iſraelites, poſitively declares that the Canaanites 
were guilty of them all: that the earth was weary - 
of ſach execrable monſters; and 'that for theſe crimes 


God had ſent the Iſraelites to deſtroy them, chap, xviii. 


24, 25. Defile not yourſelves, ſays he in the book of Leviti- 
cus, (after an enumeration of the moſt ſhameful vices 
that can be imagined) Def/e not yourſelves in any of theſe 
things, for in all 275 the nations are defiled which I caſt 
out before you. Therefore 1 do viſit the iniquity thereof, 
and the land itſelf vomiteth out ber inbabitants.. And 
again in'the 12th chapter of Deuteronomy, ver. 30. Take 
beed to thyſelf, that thou be not ſnared by following them 
after that they be deſtroyed from before thee, and that thou 
inquire nut. . ſaying, How did theſe nations.. ._ . . 
even ſo will J do likewife, Such were the iniquities, 
which God forbore to puniſh for many ages, and at laſt 
puniſhed with a ſeverity, in appearance, contrary to his 
equity: but there is nothing aſtoniſhing in it to thoſe 


who conſult the forementioned maxim, that is, that it 


is equitable in God to proportion the puniſhments of 


- guilty nations to the time granted for their repentance. 


We obſerve laſtly, that, though God in his infinite 


mercy had determined to bear four hundred years longer 


with nations, unworthy of his patience, there was one 


fin excepted from this general goodneſs, there was one 
of their iniquities that drew down the moſt formidable 


preternatural puniſhments upon thoſe who committed 
it, and forced divine juſtice to anticipate, by a ſwift 
vengeance, a puniſhment, which in other caſes, was 


deferred for four whole ages. St. Paul paints this 


iniquity in the moſt odious colours in the firſt of 
Romans, and it was conſtantly puniſhed with death 
by the Jews. Read with a holy fear the nineteenth | 


Chapter of Geneſis, The inhabitants of the cities of 


the 


* 


the plain were poſſeſſed with a more than brutal 
madneſs. Two angels in human forms are ſent to 
deliver Lot from the judgments, which are about to 
deſtroy them. The amiable borrowed forms of theſe 
intelligences ſtrike the eyes of the inhabitants of So- 
dom, and excite their abominable propenſities to fin, A 
crowd of people, young and old, inſtantly ſurround the 
houſe of Lot, in order to ſeize the celeſtial meſſengers, 
and to offer violence to them, and though they are 
ſtricken blind they perſiſt in feeling for doors which 
they cannot fee. Sodom and Gomorrah, Admah and 
Zeboim, being inhabited by none but people of this 
abominable kind, are all given. up to the vengeance 
due to their crimes. The Lord raineth fire and brim- 
one from the Lord, Gen. xix. 24. The brimſtone en- 
kindled penetrates ſo far into the veins of bitumen, 
and other inflammable bodies, of which the ground is 
full, that it forms a lake, denominated in ſcripture the 
dead fea: and, to uſe the words of an apocryphal wri- 
ter, the waſte land that ſmoketh, and plants bearing fruit 
that never come to ripeneſs,' are even to this day a teſti- 
mony of the wickedneſs of the fue cities, Wildom x. 7. In 
vain had Lot vexed his righteous ſoul from day io day, 
2 Pet. ii. 8. In vain had Abraham availed himſelf of all 
the intereſt that piety gave him in the compaſſion of a 
merciful God; In vain had the abundance of his fer- 
vent benevolence ſaid, Behold now, I have taken upon 
me to ſpeak unto the Lord, who am but duſt and aſhes : 
Wilt thou alſo deftroy the righteous with the wicked ? 
Peradventure there be fifty righteous within the city; per- 
adventure forty ; peradveniure twenty ; peradventure ten, 


Gen. xvili. 27, 23, &c. The decree of divine vengeance 


muſt be executed. Be wiſe now therefore, O ye kings; be 
inſtrulted, ye judges of the earth, Pſal. ii. 10. God grant 
you may never know any thing more of theſe terrible 
executions than what you learn from the [hiſtory juſt 
oo SSR on bo pe 
I return to my ſubject, except to that part of it 
laſt mentioned, the ſin of the cities of the plain. The 
4 | | 5 iniquities 
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iniquities of the Canaanites were ſuffered for more than 
four hundred years; ſo long would God defer the 
deſtruction of the Amorites by Iſrael, becauſe till then 
their iniquity would not have attained its height. And 
why would he defer the deſtruction of theſe miſerable 
people till their iniquities ſhould have attained their 
height? This, as we ſaid in the beginning, is the ſubject 
upon which we are going to fix your attention. God 
exercifed his patience long toward the moſt wicked 

ple, having borne with the- rebellion of: anceſtors, 

e bears with the rebellion of their poſterity, and whole 
ages paſs without vifible puniſhment : but, at length, 
collecting the rebellions of parents and children into 
one point of vengeance, he poureth out his indignation 
on whole nations that have abuſed his patience; and, 
as I advanced before, and think it neceſſary to repeat 
again, he proportioneth his vindictive viſitations to the 
length of time that had been granted to avert them. 7 
will judge that nation whom thy deſcendants ſhall ferve, but 
it ſhall be in the fourth ne e the RP * | 
the Amorites is not yet full. 

The remaining time, with which you condeſeend yet 
to favour me, I ſhall employ 1 in nee 91 

I. T he nature of this ceconomy. 

II. The goodneſs and juſtice which charadterize it. 

III. The terrours that accompany it 21 

IV. The relation which it bears to our own dite 


circumſtances. 


Let us conſider, I. The nature of this œconomy. 


Recollect an obſervation that hath been made by moſt 


of thoſe, who have laid down rules to aſſiſt us in reaſon- 


ing juſtly ; that is, that we are ſometimes to conſider 
a nation, in a moral light, as a perſon, conſiſting of 


a body, a ſoul, and a duration of life. All the people 
who compoſe this: nation are conſidered as one body: : 


the maxims which direct its conduct in peace or in 


war, in commerce or in religion, conſtitute what @ 
| : 5 | h C | 


4 


. ; Them in the blood of the prophets. Truly ye bear witneſs, 
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call the ſpirit, or ſoul of this body. The ages of its 
continuance are conſidered as the duration of its life, 
This parallel might be eaſily enlarged. | 


. 


Upon this principle, we attribute to thoſe who com- 
pole a nation now, what, properly ſpeaking, agrees only 
wick thoſe who formerly compoſed it. Thus we ſay, 
the ſame nation was delivered from bondage in Egypt 
in the reign of Pharaoh, which was delivered from 
flayery in Babylon in the reign of Cyrus, in the ſame 
fenſe, Jeſus Chriſt tells the Jews of his time, Moſes 
gave you not that bread from heaven, John vi. 32; 


not that the ſame perſons, who had been delivered 


from Egypt, were delivered from Babylon; nor 
that the Jews, to whom Moſes had given manna in 


the deſert, were the ſame to whom Jeſus Chriſt gave 


bread from heaven : but becauſe the Jews, who 
lived under the reign of Cyrus, and thoſe who lived 
in the time of Pharaoh, they who lived in the time 
of Moſes, and they who lived in the time of Jeſus 
Chriſt, were conſidered as different parts of that moral 
body, called the Jewiſh nation. : 


5 . 


On this principle, (and this has a direct view to our 


| ſubje&) we attribute to this whole body, not only thoſe 
_ phyſical, but even thoſe moral actions which belong 


only to one part of it. We aſcribe the praiſe, or the 
blame of an action to a nation, though they who per- 
formed it have been dead many ages. We ſay that the 
Romans, who had courage to oppoſe even the ſhadow 
of tyranny under their conſuls, had the meanneſs to 
adore tyrants under their emperors. ' And, what is 
ſt ill more remarkable, we conſider that part of a nation 


which continues reſponſible for the crimes of that 
which ſubſiſts no more. 


A paſſage in the goſpel of St. Luke will clearly illuſ- 
trate our meaning. Ho unto you: for ye build the ſe- 


. pulchres of , the prophets, and your fathers killed them, 


chap. xi. 47; and ye ſay, If we had been in the days 
of our fathers, wwe would not have been partakers with 


that 


f 


f its 
life, 


that ye allow the deeds of your fathers : for they indeed killed 
them, and ye build their ſepulchres.. Therefore alſo ſaid the 
wiſdom of God, vill ſend themprophets and apoſtles, and ſame 
of them they ſhall flay and perſecute:: that the blood of all the 
prophets, which was ſhed from the foundation of the world, 
may be required of this generation; from the blood. of Abel, 
unto the blood of Zacharias, which periſhed between the al- 
tar and the temple. : verily I ſay unto you, It ſhall be required 
of this generation, Matt. xxiii. 30. Oo on 

We vill not inquire now what Zacharias is here 
ſpoken of. Interpreters are not agreed. Some ſay, it 
is the ſame perſon who is ſpoken: of in the ſecond book 


of Chronicles, chap, Xiv. 20, 21. Who was extraordina- 


rily raiſed up to ſtem that torrent of corruption, with 
which the Jews were carried away after the death of the 
high prieſt Jehoida, He ſucceeded his father Jehoida 
in his zeal, and fell a victim for it, for he was ſtoried to 
death in the porch of the temple, by thoſe whom he 
endeavoured to reform. Others ſay, it is a Zacharias, 


mentioned by the hiſtorian Joſephus *, whoſe virtue 


rendered him formidable to thoſe madmen, who are 


known by the name of zealots; they charged him 
unjuſtly with the moſt ſhocking crimes, and: put him 
to death as if he had actually committed them. A 
third opinion is, that it is he, whom we call one of the 


leſſer prophets. But, not to detain you on this ſubject, 


which perhaps may not be eaſily determined, we may 
obſerve in our Saviour's words the manner of conſi- 
dering a nation as a moral perſon, who is reſponſible 


at one time for crimes committed at another, who hath 
been borne with, but hath abuſed that forbearance, 
and, at length, is puniſned both for committing the 
crimes, and for abuſing the forbearance that had been 


granted. Verily I ſay unto you, upon you ſball come all 
the righteous: blood ſhed upon the earth, from the blood of. 
2 Abel, unto the Blood of. Zacharias, whom ye ſlew 
between the temple andthe alla. 


2 \ ; 
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The nnen in my text muſt be conſidered, i in like 
e as a moral perſon, whoſe life God had reſolved, 
when he ſpoke to Abraham, to prolong: four hundred 
years; who, during that four hundred years, would 
abuſe his patience; and at laſt would be puniſhed for 
all the crimes, which ſhould be committed in that long 
Period. Aud that nation whom they ſhall ſerve will I judge: 
But iu the fourth generation they j ſhall come hit her again, 
for the iniquity of the' Amorites is not yet full. This is the 
mature of this ceconomy of Providence. We ſnall ſee, 
in a ſecond article, the perfections of God which ſhine 
in it, and, in particular, that neſs, and that r juſtice, 
rung i en e r* all his actions. 

: © 3 ws C344 3 

1H; Ir; i is extremely eaſy t to diſtinguiſh the cobdack 
of this economy, and, as we are under a neceſſity of 
abridging our ſubject, we may ſafely leave this article 
to your on meditation. To exerciſe patience four 
hundred years toward à people, who worſhipped the 
moſt infamous creatures; a people who ſacrificed hu- 
man victims; a people abandoned to the moſt enor- 
mous crimes ; to defer the extinction of ſuch a people 
for four handred years could only proceed from the 
goodneſs: of that God, who ir long-fuffering to us>warl, 
not willing that any ſhould periſh, but that” all "Joould come 
Fe repentance, 2 Pet. iii. 9. 

Ir is more difficult to diſcover che juſtice of Godii in 
es What! The Jews, who lived in the 
time of ] ard Chriſt, could they be juſtly puniſhed 
for murders committed ſo many ages before their 
birth? What! Could they be reſponſible for the blood 
of the prophets, in which their hands had never been 
imbrued? What! Could God demand an account of 
all this blood of them How! The Canaanites of 

Joſhua's time, ought they to be puniſhed for all the 
abominations of four hundred years? What! Ought 
we to terrify you to day, not only with your own fins, 
but with all thoſe that have been committed in your 
—— from the moment of their firſt ſettlement ? 

T anſwer, 
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] anſwer, If that part of a nation which ſubſiſts in 
one period hath no union of time with that which ſub- 
ſiſted in another period, it may have an union of ano- 
ther kind, it may have even four different unions, any 
one of which is ſufficient to juſtify Providence: there 
is an union of intereſt; an union of approbation ; an 
union of emulation; and (if you will allow the expreſ- 
fon) an union of accumulation. An union of interęſt, 
if it avail itſelf of the crimes of its predeceſſors ; an 
union of approbation, if it applaud the ſhameful cauſes 
of its proſperity ; an union of emulation, if it follow ſuch 
examples as ought to be deteſted; an union of accumu-, 
lation, if, inſtead of making amends for theſe faults, 
it reward the depravity of thoſe who commit them. 
In all theſe caſes, God inviolably maintains the laws 
of his juſtice, when he uniteth in one point of ven- 
geance the crimes which a nation is committing now 
with thoſe which were committed many ages before, 
and poureth out thoſe judgments on the part'that re- 
mains, which that had deſerved who had lived many 
ages ago. Yes, if men peaceably enjoy the uſur- 
pations of their anceſtors, they are uſurpers, as their 
predeceſſors were, and the juſtice of: God may make 
theſe reſponſible for the uſurpations of thoſe. Thus 
it was with the Jews, who lived in the time of Jeſus 
Chriſt: Thus it was with the Amorites, who lived 
four hundred years after thoſe of whom God ſpoke 
to Abraham: and thus we muſt expect it to be with 
us, for we alſo ſhall deſerve the puniſhments due to 
our anceſtors, if we have any one of the unions with 
them, which hath been mentioned. Your meditation 
will ſupply what is wanting to this article. 

It ſometimes falls out in this œcomy, that the in- 
nocent ſuffer while the guilty eſcape: But neither this 
nor any other inconvenience, that may attend this 
economy, is to be compared with the advantages of 
it, The obligation of a citizen to ſubmit to the de- 
cifion of an ignorant, or a corrupt judge, is an incon- 

N 2 | venience 
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venience in ſociety: however, this inconvenience ought 
not to free other men from ſubmitting to decifions at 
law; becauſe the benefits that ſociety derives from a 
judicial mode of deciſion, will exceed, beyond all com- 
pariſon, the evils that may attend a perverſion of juſtice 
in a very few Caſes. Society would be in continual 
confuſion, were the members of it allowed ſometimes 
to reſiſt the deciſions of their lawful judges. Private 
diſputes would never end; public quarrels would be 
eternal; and adminiſtration of juſtice would be futik 
and uſeleſs. : 210! | 
.- Beſide, Providence hath numberleſs ways of reme- 
dying the inconveniences of this juſt œconomy, and 
of indemnifying all thoſe innocent perſons, who may 
be involved in puniſhments. due to the guilty. It, 
when God ſendeth fruitful ' ſeaſons to a nation, to re- 
ward their good uſe of the fruits of the earth, an indi- 
vidual deſtitute of virtue, reap the benefit of thoſe who 
are virtuous, an infinitely wiſe Providence can find 
ways to poiſon all his pleaſures, and to prevent his en- 
joyment of the proſperity of the juſt. If an innocent 
. perſon be involved in a national calamity, an infinitely 
wiſe Providence knows how to indemnify him for all 
he may ſacrifice to that juſtice, which requires that a 
notoriouſly wicked' nation ſhould become a notorious 
example of God's abhorrence of wickedneſs. 
Having eſtabliſhed theſe principles, let us apply 
them to the words of Jeſus Chriſt, which were juſt now 
quoted, and to the text. | ED) 

The Jewiſh nation, conſidered in the juſt light of 
a moral perſon, was guilty of an innumerable mul- 
titude of the moſt atrocious crimes. It had not 
only not profited by the earneſt exhortations of thoſe 
extraordinary men, whom heaven had raiſed up to 
rectify its miſtakes, and to reform its morals: but it 
had riſen up againſt them as enemies of ſociety, who 
came to trouble the peace of mankind. When they 
had the courage faithfully to reprove the exceſſes of 
1 | | | 8 Its 
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prophets, which they had ſpilt, bur of all the murders 
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its princes, they were accuſed of oppoſing the regal 
authority itſelf ; when they ventured to attack errors, 
that were in credit with the miniſters of religion, they 
were taxed with reſiſting religion itſelf; and, under 
theſe pretences, they were frequently put to death. 
Witneſs the prophets Iſaiah and Jeremiah, the apoſtle 
St. James, and Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. „ 
God had often exhorted that nation to repent, and 
had urged the moſt tender and the moſt terrible mo- 
tives to repentance: one while he loaded it with bene- 
fits, another while he threatened it with puniſhments. * 
Sometimes he ſupported the authority of his meſſages 
by national judgments ; fermons were legible by light- 
ning, and thunder procured attention, doctrines were 


reiterated by peftilence and famine, and exhortations 


were re-ecchoed by baniſhment and war. All theſe 
means had been ineffectual: or if they had produced 
any alteration, it had been only an apparent or a mo- 
mentary change, which had vaniſhed with the violent 
means that produced it. The Jewiſh nation was always 
the ſame; always a ſtiff-necked nation; always ini- 
mical to truth, and infatuated with falſhood; always 
averſe to reproof, and athirſt for the blood of its pro- 
phets. What the Jews were in the times of the pro- 
phets, that they were in the times of Jeſus Chriſt and 


his apoſtles; they were full as barbarous to Jeſus Chriſt 
as to Zechariah the ſon of Barachiah, 25 


A time muſt come in which divine juſtice ought to 
prevent the fatal conſequences of a longer forbearance; - 
a time in which the whole world muſt be convinced - 


that God's toleration of ſinners is no approbation of 


ſin; a time when general vengeance muſt juſtify Pro- 
vidence by rendering to all the due reward of their 


deeds. Such a time was at hand when Jeſus Chriſt 
| ſpoke to the Jews; and foreſeeing the miſeries that 


would overwhelm Judea, he told them that God would 
require an -account, not only of the blood of all the 


that 


— 
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that: had TE .committed'on earth n the death of 
Abel to the ſlaughter of Zacarian. 

Thus it was with the Amorites: nad thus it will hy 
Ws Your#*provinces, if you avail yourſelves of the 
crimgs of your predeceſſors, if you extenuate the guilt, 


if you imitate the practice, if you fill up the meaſure of 
their iniquities. Then divine. juſtice, collecting into 
one point of vengeance all the crimes of the nation, 
will inflict puniſhments proportional to the time that 
was granted to avert them. Thus we have ſufficiently 
e the juſtice of this A 


Ul. Let us at the terrours that accompany. this 
diſpenſation. But where can we find expreſſions ſuffi- 
ciently fad, or images ſufficiently ſhocking and gloomy, | 
to deſcribe thoſe terrible times. The , of Moſes diſ- 
ſolved in conſidering them; n thy wrath we are trou- 


Bled ; thou haſt jet our iniquities: before thee, our ſecret fins 


in the light of thy countenance, Pal. xc. 7, 8. Every thing 
that aſſuageth the anger of the judge of the world is 
uſeleſs here. The exerciſe of prayer, that exerciſe, 
which ſinners have ſometimes uſed with ſucceſs to the 
ſuſpending of the anger of God, to the holding of his 
avenging arm, and to the diſarming of him of 2 vin- 
dictive rod, that exerciſe hath loſt all its efficacy. and 
power; God covereth himſelf with a cloud that prayer can- 
not paſs through, Lam. iti. 44. The interceſſion of ve- 
nerable men, who have ſometimes ſtood in the breach, 
and turned away his wrath, cannot be admitted now ; 
though Moſes and Samuel ftood before God, yet his mind 
could not be toward his people, Jer. xv. 1. Thoſe fanc- 
-tuaries, which have been conſecrated to divine worſhip, 
and which have fo often [afforded refuges in times of 


danger, have loſt their noble privilege, and are them- 


ſelves involved in the direful calamity ; The Lord cafteth , 
- off his altar, abborreth his ſanctuary, giveth up into the 
band of the enemy the walls of her palaces, and they make 

4 * in the Lauſe F the Lord as in "the day of a ſolemn 
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feaſt, Lament. ii. 7. The cries of children, whic 
have ſometimes melted down the hearts of the 
moſt inflexible, thoſe cries cannot now excite the 
mercy of God, the innocent creatures themſelves fall 
victims to his diſpleaſure; tbe ſucklings ſwoon in the 
ſtreets of the. city, they ſay to their mothers, where is corn 


and wine? wer. 12. The hands of pitiful women ſeethe 


their own children, they are their meat in the deſtruftion of 
the daughter of my people, chap. iv. 10, The treaſures 
of grace which have been fo often open to finners, 
and from which they have derived converting power, 
in order to free them from the executions of juſtice, 
theſe treaſures are now quite exhauſted ; God faith, 
I will command the clouds that they rain no rain upon my 
vineyard, Iſa. v. 6. Go, make the heart of this people fat, 
and make their ears heavy, and ſhut their eyes; leſt they 


' ſee with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and under- 
fand with their heart, and convert, and be healed, chap. vi. 


5, 10. O God! thou conſuming fre! Deut. iv. 24. 
O God, to whom vengeance belongeth, Pſal. xciv. 1. 
how fearful a thing is it to fall into thy hands ! Heb. x. 31. 
How dreadful are thy footſteps, when, .in the cool 
fierceneſs of thine indignation, thou comeſt to fall 
upon a ſinner ! The blood of all the prophets, which was 
fred from the foundation of the world, fhall be required of 
this generation: from the blood of Abel to the blood of 
Zecharias : verily I ſay unto you, it ſhall be required of 
this generation. | G 


IV. To conclude. We have proved that there is a 
fatal period, in which God will unite the fins of a 
nation in one point of vengeance, and will proportion 
the puniſhments, which he uſeth to exterminate them, 
to the length of time that he had granted for pre- 
venting them. And from this principle, which will 
be the ground of our exhortations in the cloſe of this 
diſcourſe, I infer, that as there is a particular repen- 
tance impoſed on every member of ſociety, ſo there is 
"Teh T a national 
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a national repentance, which regards all who com- ns 

poſe a nation. The repentance of an individual doth mor 

not conſiſt in merely aſking pardon for his fins, and face 

in endeavouring to correct the bad habits he hath M cu; 
formed: but it requires allo that the ſinner ſhould go veng 


back to his firſt years, remember, as far as he can, the MW (me 
ſins that defiled his youth, lament every period of his rivet 


exiſtence, which, having been ſignalized by ſome divine intel 

favour, was alſo ſignalized by ſome marks of ingrati- and 

rude ; it requireth him to ſay, under a ſorrowful ſenſe appt 

1 of having offended a kind and tender God, I was ſhaper have 
in iniquiiy: and in ſin did my mother conceive me, Plal, for 


li. 5. O Lord, remember not the fins of my youth, Pal. was 
XXV. 7. Wilt thou break a leaf driven to and fro? Wilt WM Geo; 
_ thou purſue the dry ſtubble ? thou makeſs me to Poſſeſs the fans 


iniquities of my youth ! Job xiii. 25, 26. In like man- have 
ner the repentance of a nation doth not conſiſt in a pra\ 
bare attention to preſent diſorders, and to the. luxury us, 
that now cry to the judge of the world for ven- ruin 
geance: but it requireth us to go back to the times of it 
of our anceſtors, and to examine whether we be now men 
enjoying the wages of their unrighteouſneſs, and whe- that 
ther, while we flatter ourſelves with the opinion that othe 
we have not committed their vices, we be not now re- whe 
liſhing productions of them. Without this we ſhall be MW and 
_ reſponſible for the very vices which they committed, to e 
though time hath almoſt blotted out the remembrance mot 


of them; and the juſtice of God threateneth to involve thei 
us in the ſame puniſhments : The blood of all the pro- ten 
pbets, which was ſhed from the foundation of the world, that 
fall be required of this generation: from the blood of Abel this 
to the blood of Zecharias ; verily I ſay unto yeu, it ſhall be 1 
required of this generation. | 


f f 


Dreadful thought! my brethren. A thought that crit 


may very. juſtly diſturb that ſhameful ſecurity, into our 
which our nation is ſunk, I tremble, when I think anc 
of ſome diſorders which my eyes have ſeen during the mo 
courſe of my miniſtry among you. I do not mean the pro 


ſins 
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fins of individuals, which would fill a long and a very 


mortifying liſt; I mean publick fins, committed in the 
face of the ſun; maxims, received, in a manner, by 
church and ſtate, and which loudly cry to heaven for 


vengeance againſt this republick. In theſe degenerate 


times, I have ſeen immoarlity and infidelity autho- 
rized by a connivance at ſcandolous books, which are 
intended to deſtroy the diſtinctions of vice and virtue, 
and to make the difference between juſt and unjuſt 
appear a mere chimera. In theſe degenerate days, I 


have ſeen the oppreſſed church cry in vain for ſuccour. 


for her children, while the reformation of the church 
was facrificing to the policy of the ſtate. In this 
degenerate age, I have ſeen ſolemn days inſolently pro- 
faned by thoſe, whom worldly decency alone ought to 
have engaged to obſerve them. In theſe days of de- 
pravity, J have ſeen hatred and diſcord lodge among 
us, and labour in the untoward work of reciprocal 
ruin. In theſe wretched times, I have ſeen the ſpirit 


of intolerance unchained with all its rage, and the very 
men, who inceſſantly exclaim againſt rhe perſecutions . 


that have affected themſelves, turn perſecutors of 


others: ſo that, at the cloſe of a religious exerciſe, men 


who ought to have remembered what they had heard, 
and to have applied it to themſelves, have been known 
to exerciſe their ingenunity in finding hereſy in the ſer- 
mon, in communicating the ſame wicked induſtry to 
their families, and to their children, and, under pre- 
tence of religion, in preventing all the good effects 
that religious diſcourſes might have produced. In 


this degenerate aggne | 


But this ſhameful liſt is already too long. Doth 
this nation repent of its paſt fins? Doth it lament the 
crimes of its anceſtors? Alas ! far from repenting of 
our paſt fins, far from lamenting the crimes of our 
anceſtors, doth not the leaſt attention perceive new and 
more ſhocking exceſſes? The wretched age in which 


providence hath placed us, doth it not ſeem to have 


1 taken 
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taken that for its model, againſt which Gad diſplayed 


his vengeatice, as we have been deſcribing in this 
diſcourſe? Were Sodom and Gomorrah, Admak 
and Zeboim deſtroyed by fire from heaven for ſins 
unknown tous? And God knows, God only knows, 
what dreadful diſcoveries the formidable but pious 
vigilance of our magiſtrates may ſtill make. O God, 
Behold new ] have taken upon me to ſpeak unto thee, al. 
thongh I am but duſt and aſhes. Wilt thou alſo deſtroy 
the righteous with the wicked? Peradventure there be 
fifty ri EY among us ? peradventure forty ? peradven- 
ture thirty? peradventure twenty * peradventure ten? 
Gen. xvili. 25, &c. 

My brethren, God yet bears with you, but how long 
he will bear with you, who can tell? And do not 
deceive yourſelves, his forbearance muſt produce, in 
the end, either your converſion or your deſtruction, 
The Lord grant it may produce your converſion, 
and fo iniquity foall not be your ruin. Amen. Ezek. 
xvili. 30. 
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$1 
Ecclzs IAST Es viii. 11, 12. 


Becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work is not executed ſpecd- 

ily, therefore the heart of the ſons of men is fully ſet in 
them to do evil, For the finner doth evil an hundred 
zmes, and God prolongeth his days. . 


HE wiſe man points out, in the words of the 
text, one genera) cauſe of the impenitence of 
mankind. The diſpoſition, to which he attributes it, 
I own, ſeems ſhocking and almoſt incredable: but if 
we examine our deceitful, and deſperately wicked hearts, 
Jer. xvii. 9. we ſhall find, that this diſpoſition, which, 
at firſt ſight, ſeems ſo ſhocking, is one of thoſe, 
with which we are too well acquainted. The beart of 
the ſons of men is fully ſet to do evil. Why? Becauſe ſen - 
tence againſt an evil work is not executed ſpeedily. _ 
This ſhameful, but too common, inclination, we 
will endeavour to expoſe, and to ſhew you that the 
long-ſuffering, which the mercy of God grants to ſin- 
ners, may be abuſed either in the diſpoſition of a devil, 
or in that of a beaſt, or in that of a philoſopher, or in 
that of a man. 5 | hs: 
He, who devotes his health, his proſperity, and his 
youth, to offend God, and, while his puniſhment is 
deferred, to invent new ways of blaſphemipg him; _ 
who 


we have followed the reading of the French Bible in this paſſage. 
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who followeth ſuch a ſhameful courſe of life, abuſeth 
the patience of God in the diſpoſition of a devil. 


He, who enervates and impairs his reaſon, either by 


exceſſive debauchery, or by worldly diſſipations, by an 

effeminate luxury, or by an inactive ſtupidity, and pays 

no regard to the great end for which God permits him 

to live in this world, abuſeth the patience of God in the 
diſpoſition of a Scaſt. EE. 

He, who from the long ſuffering of God infers con- 
ſequences againſt his providence, and againſt his hatred 
of ſin, is in the diſpoſition, of which my text ſpeaks, as 
a philoſopher. Ep Won WR” | | Cy 

He, who concludes becauſe the patience of God hath 
continued to this day that it will always continue, and 
makes ſuch a hope a motive to perſiſt in fin without 
repentance or remorſe, abuſeth the patience of God in 
the diſpoſition of a man. As I ſhall point out theſe prin- 
ciples to you, I ſhall ſhew you the injuſtice and extra- 
vagance of them. 


I. To devote health, proſperity, and youth, to offend 
God, and to invent new ways of blaſpheming him, 
while the puniſhment of him who leads ſuch a ſhame- 
ful life is deferred, is to abuſe the long - ſuffering of God 
like a devil. | 

The majeſty of this place, the holineſs of my mini- 
ſtry, and the delicacy of my hearers, forbid preciſion 
on this article, for there would be a ſhocking impropri- 

ety in exhibiting a well-drawn portrait of ſuch a man. 
But, if it is criminal to relate ſuch ęxceſſes, what muſt 
it be to commit them? It is but too certain, however, 
that nature ſometimes produceth ſuch infernal creatures, 
who, with the bodies of men, have the ſentiments of 
devils. Thanks be to God, the characters, which be- 


long to this article, muſt be taken from other countries 


though not from ancient hiſtory. | | 
I ſpeak of thoſe abominable men, to whom living 
and moving would be intolerable, were they to pals 
| WM | one 


'head, or a few crude notions 
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ene day without inſulting the author of their life and 


motion. The grand delign of all their actions is to 


break down every boundary, that either modeſty, pro- 


bity, or even a corrupt and irregular conſcience hath 


ſet to licentiouſneſs. They bitterly lament the paucity 
of the ways of violating their Creator's laws, and they 


employ all the power of their wit, the play of their 


fancy, and the fire of their youth, to ſupply the want. 
Like that impious king, of whom the ſcripture ſpeaks, 
Dan. v. 2. they carouſe with the ſacred veſſels, and 
them they profanely abuſe in their feſtivity : them did 
I ſay ? The moſt ſolemn truths, and the moſt vene- 
rable myſteries of religion, they take into their polluted 
mouths, and diſplay their infidelity and impurity in 
ridiculing them. They hurry away a life, which is 
become inſipid to them, becauſe they have exhauſted 
all reſources of blaſphemy againſt God, and they haſten 
to hell to learn others of the infernal ſpirits, their pat- 
terns and their protectors. 


Let us throw a vail, my brethren, over theſe abomi- 


nations, and let us turn away our eyes from objects ſo 
ſhameful to human nature. But how comes it to pals, 


that rational creatures, having ideas of right and wrong, 


arrive at ſuch a ſubverſion of reaſon, and ſuch a degree 
of corruption, as to be pleaſed with a courſe of life, 
which carries its pains and puniſhments with it ? 


Sometimes this phœnomenon muſt be attributed to 


a vicious education. We {ſeldom pay a ſufficient re- 


card to the influence that education hath over the 


whole life. We often entertain falſe, and oftener ſtill 
inadequate notions of what js called 4 good education. 


We have given, it is generally thought, a good edu- 


cation to a youth, when we have taught him an art, 
or trained him up in a ſczence ; when we have in- 
ſtructed him how to arra ge a few dry words in his 

in his memory; and we are 


highly ſatisfied when we have jntruſted the cultivation 
of his tender heart to a man of probity. We forget 
| | that 
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that the venom of ſin impregnates the-air he breathes, 


and communicates itſelf to him by all he ſees, and 
by all he hears. If we would give, young people a 
good education, we muſt forbid them all acquaint- 
ance with thoſe who do not delight in decency and 
piety: we muſt never ſuffer them to hear de- 
bauchery and impiety ſpoken of without deteſtation : 
we muſt furniſh them with precautions previous to 
their travels, in which, under pretence of acquainting 
themſelves with the manners of foreigners, they too 
often adopt nothing but their vices : we muſt baniſh 
from our univerfities thoſe ſhocking irregularities, and 
annihilate thoſe dangerous privileges, which make the 
means of education the very cauſes of corruption and 
ruin. 4 | 15 85 

Sometimes theſe exceſſes are owing to the conni- 
vance, or the countenance of princes. We have never 
more reaſon to predict the deſtruction of a ſtate than 
when the reins of government are committed to men 
of a certain character. It will require ages to heal the 
wounds of one impious reign. An irreligious reign 
emboldens vice, and multiplies infamous places for the 
commiſſion of it. In an irreligious reign ſcandalous 
books are publiſhed, and it becomes faſhionable to que- 
ſtion whether there be a God in heaven, or any real 
difference between virtue and vice on earth. In the 
ſpace of an irreligious reign offices are held by un- 
worthy perfons, who either aboliſh, or ſuffer to lan- 
guiſh, the laws that policy had provided againſt im- 
piety. Hiſtories, more recent than thoſe of Tiberius 
and Nero, would too fully exemplify our obſervations, 
were not the majeſty of princes, in ſome ſort, reſpect- 
able, even after they are no more. 


Sometimes theſe exceſſes, which offer violence to 


nature, are cauſed by a gratification of thoſe which are 
agreeable to the corruption of nature. Ordinary fins 
become infipid by habit, and finners are forced, having 
arrived at ſome periods of corruption, to endeavour to 


ſatisfſ7 
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ſatisfy their execrable propeniities by the commiſſion 
of thoſe crimes, which once made them ſhudder with 
horrour. 

To all theſe reaſons add the judgment of An 
Providence; for God giveth thoſe up to uncleanneſs, Rom. 
i. 24. who have made no uſe of the means of inſtruc- 
tion and piety, which he had afforded them. 

repeat my thankſgivings to God, the protector of 
theſe ſtates, that among our youth, (though, alas! ſo 
far from that piety which perſons, dedicated to God 
by baptiſm, ought to. poſſeſs) we have none of this 
character. Indeed, had we ſuch a monſter among 
us, we ſhould neither oppoſe him by private advice 
nor by publick preaching : but we ſhould think that 
the arm of the ſecular magiſtrate was a likelier mean 
of repulſing him than the deciſion of a caſuiſt. Let 
none be offended at this. Our miniſtry is a miniſtry 
of compaſſion, I grant; and we are ſent by a maſter 
who willeth not the death of a finner: but, if we 
thought that compaſſion obliged us on any occaſions 
to implore your clemency, my Lords, for ſome male- 
factors, whom your wiſe laws, and the ſafety of ſociety, 
condemn to die, we would rather intercede for aſſaſſins, 
and highway robbers, yea for thoſe miſerable wretches, 
whoſe execrable avarice tempts them to import infected 
commodities, which expoſe our own and our children's 
lives to the plague ; for theſe we would rather intercede, 
than for thoſe, whoſe dreadful examples are capable of 
infecting the minds of our children with infernal max- 
ims, and of rendering theſe provinces like Sodom and 
Gomorrah, Admah and Zebomn, firſt by involving them 
in the guilt, and then in the fiery . of thoſe 
deteſtable cities. 

Where the ſword of the magiſtrate doth not cap | 
that of divine vengeance will: but, as it would be 
difficult for imagination to conceive the greatneſs of 
the puniſhments that await ſuch ſinners, it is needleſs . 


to adduce the reaſons of them. Our firſt notions dr 
Go 
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God are vindictive to ſuch, and, as ſoon as we are con. 
vinced that there is a juſt God, the day appears in 
which, falling upon theſe unworthy men, he will addreſs 
them in this thundering language : Depart ; depart into 
the ſource of your pleaſures ; depart into everlaſting pre 
with all your aſſociates, Matt. xxv. 41. do for ever 
and ever what you have been doing in your life-time; 
having exhauſted my patience, experience the power 
of my anger ; and as you have had the diſpoſitions of 
_ devils, ſuffer for ever the puniſhments prepared for the 
devil and his angels. 


II. A man may be in the diſpoſition, of which the 
wiſe man ſpeaks in the text, through ſtupidity and in- 
dolence, and this ſecond ſtate confounds the man with 
the beaſt, There is nothing hyberbolical in this pro- 
poſition. What makes the difference between a man 
and a beaſt? The diſtinguiſhing characters of each 
are theſe. The one is confined to a ſhort duration, and 
to a narrow circle of preſent objects; the other hath 
received of his Creator the power of going beyond 
time, and of penetrating by his meditation into remote 
futurity, yea even into an endleſs eternity. The one 1s 
actuated only by ſenſual appetites ; the other hath the 
faculty of rectifying his ſenſes by the ideas of his mind. 
The one is carried away by the heat of his tempera- 
ment; the other hath the power of cooling tempera- 
ment with reflection. The one knows no argument nor 
motive but ſenſation; the other hath the power of mak- 
ing motives of ſenſation yield to the more noble and 
permanent motives of intereſt. To imitate the firſt 
kind of theſe creatures is to live like a beaſt, to follow 
the ſecond is to live like a man. | 
Let us apply this general truth to the particular 


ſubject in hand, and let us juſtify what we have ad- 
vanced, that there is nothing hyperbolical in this pro- 


poſition. If there be a ſubject that merits the attention 
of an intelligent ſoul, it is the long- ſuffering of God ? 
« . | 5 An 
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And if there be a caſe, in which an intelligent creature 
ought to uſe the -faculty, that his Creator hath given 
him, of going beyond the circle of preſent objects, of 


rectifying the actions of his ſenſes by the ideas of his 
mind, and of correcting his temperament by reflection, 


it is certainly the caſe of that ſinner with whom God 


hath borne ſo long. . 


Miſerable man! ought he to ſay to himſelf, I le 
committed not only thoſe fins, which ordinarily belong - 


to the frailty and depravity of mankind, but thoſe 
alſo which are a ſhame to human nature, and which 
ſuppoſe that he who is guilty of them hath carried his 
corruption to the higheſt pitch! O miſerable man! 
I have committed not only one of the ſins, which, the 
ſcripture faith, deprive thoſe who commit them of 
mberiting the kingdom of God, 1 Cor. vi. 10. but I have 
lived many years in the practice of ſuch ſins; in the 


impurity of effeminacy and adultery, in the poſſeſſion 


of unjuſt gain, in the gloomy revolutions of implacable 
hatred! Miſerable man ! I have abuſed, not only the 
ordinary means of converſion, but alſo thoſe extraordi- 
nary means, which God grants anly to a few, and 
which he ſeems to have diſplayed on purpoſe to ſnew 
how far a God of love can carry his mercy ! Miſerable 
man! I was not only engaged as a man and a profeſſor 
of chriſtianity to give an example of piety, but I was 
alſo engaged to do it as a miniſter, as a magiſtrate, as 


a parent; yet in ſpite of all my unworthineſs, God 


hath borne with me, and hath preſerved me in this 
world, not only while proſperity was univerſal, but 


while calamities were almoſt general, while the ſword 


was glutting itſelf with blood, while the deſtroying 
angel was exterminating on every fide, as if he in- 
tended to make the whole world one vaſt grave! All 
this time God hath been ſhowering his bleſſings upon 
me! upon me the chief of ſinners ! me his declared 


enemy: bleſſings that he promiſed to beſtow as pri- 
vileges on his favourites only] I dwelt in the ſecret 
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place of the moſt High, I abode under the ſhadow of the 


28 ghty! Pſal. xci. 1. 

I aſk, my brethren, whether, if there be a ſtate in 
which an intelligent creature ought to meditate and 
reflect, it be not the ſtate of this ſinner ? If I prove 
then, that there are men in this ſtate, who neither think 
nor reflect, becauſe they confine their attention to the 
circle of preſent objects, abandon themſelves wholly to 
ſenſuality, and give themſelves upintirely-to their con- 
ſtitutional vices ; ſhall I not have proved that there 
are men, who like beaſts are indifferent to the riches of 
the forbearance and long-ſuffering of God? Rom. ii. 4. 
But where ſhall we find ſuch people ? Shall we ſearch 
for them in fabulous hiſtory, or look for them in an- 
cient chronicles ? Shall we quote the relations of thoſe 
travellers, who ſeem to aim leſs at inſtructing us by 
publiſhing true accounts, than at aſtoniſhing us by re- 
. Porting uncommon events? Alas! alas! my dear bre- 
thren, I fear I have been too confident, and had not 
ſufficiently proportioned my ſtrength to my courage, 
when J engaged at the beginning of this diſcourſe to 
confront certain portraits with the countenances of 
ſome of my hearers . . . But no, 
the truth ought not to ſuffer through the frailty of 
him whoſe office it 1s to publiſh it. 

Tell us then, what diſtinguiſneth the man from the 
beaſt, in that worſhipper of Mammon, who, having 
ſpent his life in amaſſing and hoarding up wealth in 
taxing the widow, the orphan, and the ward, to ſatiate 
his avarice; having defrauded the ſtate, deceived his 
correſpondents, and betrayed his tendereſt friends : 
having accumulated heaps upon heaps, and having 
only a few days reſpite, which Providence hath granted 
him for the repentance: of his ſins, and the reſtitution 


olf his 1 iniquitous gains; employs thele laſts moments 


in offering incenſe to his idol, ſpends his laſt breath in 
enlarging his income, in leſlening his expences, and in 
endeavouring to gratify that inſatiable deſire of getting 
which gnaws ; and devours him? 
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Tell us what diſtinguiſheth the man from the beaſt, 
in that old debauchee, who thinks of nothing but vo- 
luptuouſneſs; who to ſenſuality ſacrificeth his time, 
his fortune, his reputation, his health, his ſoul, his 
ſalvation, along with all his pretenſions to immortality; 
and who would willingly comprehend the whole of 
man in this e a being capable of wallowing 
in voluptuouſneſs? 

Tell us what diſtinguiſheth the man from the beaſt, 
in that man, who, not being able to bear the remorſe 
of his own conſcience, nor the idea of the vanity of this 
world, to which he is wholly devoted; drowns his 
reaſon in wine, gives himſelf up to all the exceſſes of 
drunkenneſs, expoſeth himſelf to the danger of com- 
mitting ſome bloody murder, or of periſhing by ſome 
tragical death, of which we have too many melan- 
choly examples ; not only unfits himſelf for repenting 
now, but even renders himſelf incapable of repenting 
at all? What 1s a penitent reconciliation to God? Ir 
includes at leaſt, reflection and thought, the laying 
down of principles and the deducing of conſequences : 
but people of this kind, through their exceſſive in- 
toxication, generally incapacitare themſelves for in- 
ferring a conſequence, or admitting a principle, and 
even for reflecting and thinking; as experience, ex- 
perience ſuperior to all our reaſoning, hath many 2 
time ſhewn. 

But is it neceſſary to reaſon in order to diſcover the 
injuſtice of this diſpoſition? Do you really think God 
created you capable of reflection that you ſhould never , 
reflect? Do you indeed believe God gave you ſo many 
fine faculties that you ſhould make no uſe of theſe 
faculties? In a word, can you ſeriouſly think God 
made * men in order to enable you to live like beaſts? 


II, I "IF in the third place, that the diſpoſition, 
of which the wiſe man ſpeaks in the text, ſometimes 


* from a principle of grave folly. So I pre 
; the 


\ 
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the principle of ſome. ens; who imagine 


they find in the delay of the puniſhment of ſinners, 

an invincible argument againſt the exiſtence of God, 

at leaſt, againſt the infinity of his perfections. 

WMWWe do not mean, by a philoſopher, that ſuperficial 
trifler, who, not having the leaſt notion of right reaſon- 
ing, takesthe liberty ſometimes of pretending to reaſon, 
and, with an air of ſuperiority, which might impoſe on 
us were we to be impoſed on by a tone, ſaith, The 
learned maintain ſuch an opinion : but 1 affirm the oppoſite 
opinion. Caſuiſts advance ſuch a maxim: but I lay down 
a very different maxim. Paſtors hold ſuch a ſyſtem: But, 
for my part, I hold altogether another ſyſtem. And who 
is he who talks in this deciſive tone, and who alone 
pretends to contradict all our miniſters and all our 

learned men ; the whole church, and the whole ſchool ? 
It is ſometimes a man, whoſe whole ſcience conſiſts in 
the caſting up of a ſum. Ir is ſometimes a man, who 
hath ſpent all his life in exerciſes, that have not the 
leaſt relation to the ſubject which he ſo arrogantly 
decides ; and who thinks, if I may be allowed to ſay 
ſo, that arguments are to be commanded as he com- 
mands a regiment of ſoldiers. In a word, they are 
men, for the moſt part, who know neither what a 
ſyſtem, nor a maxim is. Let not ſuch people ima- 

gine they are addreſſed as philoſophers; for we 


cannot addreſs them without repeating what hath 


been faid in the preceding article, which is their pro- 
per place. | 
We mean, when we ſpeak of men who deſpiſe the 
long-ſuffering of God as pbiloſapbers, people who have 
taken as much pains to arrive at infidelity, as they 
ought to have taken to obtain the knowledge of the 
truth: who have ſtudied as much to palliate error, as 
they ought to have ſtudied to expoſe it: who have 
gone through as long a courſe of reading and medi- 
tation to deprave their hearts as they ought to have 
undertaken to preſerve them from depravity. a 
| | the 
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the ſophiſms, which they have adopted, that, which 


they have derived from the delay of the puniſhment 
of ſinners, hath appeared the moſt tenable, and they 
have occupied it as their fort. Sophiſms of this kind 
are not new, they have been repeated in all ages, and 
in every age there haye been ſuch as Celius, (this is 
the name of an ancient atheiſt) of whom a heathen 
poet ſaith, Celius ſays that there are no Gods, and that 
heaven is an uninhabited place; and the chief reaſons he 
aſſigns are theſe ; he continued happy, and he had the 
proſpect of continuing ſo, while he denied the exiſt- 
ence of God. 


As the perſons, to whom we addreſs this article, 


profeſs to reaſon, let us reaſon with them. And you, 


my brethren, endeavour to attend a few moments to 


our arguments. One chief cauſe of our erroneous 
notions of the perfections of God is the conſidering 


of them ſeparately, and not in their admirable aſſort- 
ment and beautiful harmony. When we meditate on . 


the goodneſs of God, we conſider his goodneſs alone 
and not in harmony with his juſtice. When we me- 
ditate on his juſtice, we conſider it in an abſtract view, 
and without any relation to his goodneſs. And in the 
ſame manner we confider his wiſdom, his power, and 
his other attributes. £ 

This reſtriction of meditation (I think I may venture 
to call it ſo) is a ſource of ſophiſtry, If we conſider 
ſupreme juſtice in this manner, it will ſeem as if it 
ought to exterminate every ſinner : and, on the con- 
trary, if we confider ſupreme goodneſs in this manner, 
it will ſeem as if it ought to ſpare every ſinner; to ſuc- 
cour all the afflicted; to prevent every degree of 
diſtreſs ; and to gratify every wiſh of every creature ca- 
pable of wiſhing. We might obſerve the ſame of 
power, and of wiſdom, and of every other perfection 
of God. But what ſhocking conſequences would fol- 
low ſuch views of the divine attributes! As we. ſhould 


never be able to proye ſuch a juſtice, or ſuch a . 
nels, 
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neſs, as we have imagined, we ſhould be obliged to in- 
fer, that God is not a Being ſupremely good; that he 
is not a Being ſupremely juſt ; and the ſame may be ſaid 
of his other perfections. 

Perſons, who entertain ſuch notions, not only fink 
the Supreme Being below the dignity of his own 
nature, but even below that of mankind. Were we 

to allow the reaſoning of theſe people, we ſhould in- 
creaſe their difficulties by removing them, for the ar- 
gument would end in downright atheiſm. Were we 
to allow the force of their objections, I ſay, we ſhould 
increaſe their difficulties, and, inſtead of obtaining a 
ſolution of the difficulty which attends our notion of 
a divine attribute, we ſhould obtain a proof that there 
is no God: for, could we prove that there is a being 
ſupremely good, in their abſtract ſenſe of goodneſs, we 
ſhould thereby prove that there is no being ſupremely 


Juſt; becauſe ſupreme goodneſs, conſidered in their 
= ..abftra&t manner, deſtroys ſupreme juſtice. 
may be ſaid of all the other perfections of God, one 


The ſame 


perfection of the divine nature would deſtroy another, 


and to prove that God poſſeſſed one would be to prove 


that of the other his nature was quite deſtitute. 

Nov, if there be a ſubject, my brethren, in which 
people err by conſidering the perfections of God in a 
detached and abſtract manner, it is this of which we 
are ſpeaking; it is when people raiſe objections againſt 
the attributes of God from his forbearance with ſinners. 


God ſeems to act contrary to ſome of his perfections in 


his forbearance. Why? Becauſe the perfection, to which 
his conduct ſeems incongruous, is conſidered as if it 
were alone, and not as if it were in relation to another 
perfection: becauſe, as I have already ſaid, the divine 
attributes are conſidered abſtractly and not in theit 

beautiful affortment and admirable harmony 
I confine myſelf to this principle to refute the FY 
jections which ſome, who are improperly called philo- 
1 derive from the delay of the puniſhment of 
| ſinners, 
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ſinners, to oppoſe- to the perfections of God. I do not, 
however, confine myſelf to this for want of other ſolid 
anſwers : for example, I might prove that the notion, 
which they form of thoſe: perfections, to which the 
delay of divine Vengraaee ſeems repugnant, ! is a falſe 
notion. NN 
What are thoſe perfeftivas of God? They are, you 
anſwer, fruth, which is intereſted in executing the 
threatnings denounced againſt ſinners: wiſdom, which 
is intereſted in ſupplying means of re-eſtabliſhing or- 
der: and particularly Juſtice, en is intereſted in 2 a 
niſhing the guilty. | 

I reply, your den of truth is pat to truth: : your 
idea of wiſdom is oppoſite to wiſdom: you idea of 
Juſtice i is oppoſite to juſtice. 

Yes, the notion you entertain of truth is 6 ppoſite 
to truth, and you reſemble thoſe ſcoffers,; of whom the 
apoſtle ſpeaks; who ſaid, ' here is the promiſe of bis 


coming? 2 Pet. iii. 4. What Jeſus Chriſt had faid of 


St. John, FI will that be tarry till I coine, what is 
that to thee? chap. xxi. 22. had occaſioned a rumour 
concerning the near approach of the diſſolution of the 
world: but there was no appearance of the diſſolu- 
tion of the world: thence the /coffers,' of whom St. 
Peter ſpeaks, concluded that God had not fulfilled 
his promiſe,” and on this falſe ſuppoſition they ſaid, 
Where is the promiſe of his coming? Apply this reflection 
to yourſelves. The delay of the puniſhment of ſinners, 

you ſay, is oppoſite to the truth of God: on the con- 
trary, God hath declared he would not puniſh every 
ſinner as ſoon as he had committed an act of fin. 
+ be fi inner doth evil an hundred times, and N n 
1s days. 

T 10 delay of the puniſhment of ſinners, you ſay, is 
oppoſite to the wwi/dom of God: on the contrary, it is 
this delay, which provides for the execution of that 
wife plan, which God hath made for mankind, of 
placing them for ſome time in a ſtate of probation in 
this world, and of regulatin their future reward or 

Vor. I. Ft 
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puniſhment according to their uſe or abuſe of ſuch a 
diſpenſation, e eee 07 219/24 21 4 e ng. 

The delay of the puniſhment of finners, you ſay, is 


repugnant to the zz/tice of God. 
What do you call juſtice in God? What! Such an 


impetuous emotion as that which animates you againſt. 


thoſe who affront you, and whom you confider as ene- 
mies ? An implacable madneſs, which enrageth you to 
ſuch a degree that a ſight. of all the miſeries into which 
you are going to involve them 1s not able to curb ? Is 
this what you call juſtice? Feit ieg Ds : 


But I ſuppreſs all theſe reflections, and return to my 


principle, (and this is not the firſt 'time: we have been 
obliged to proportion the length of a diſcourſe, not to 
the nature of the ſubject, but to the impatience of our 


hearers.) I return to my principle; the delay of the 


puniſhment of ſinners will not ſeem incompatible with 
the juſtice of God unleſs you confider that perfection 


detached from another perfection, by which God in 


the moſt eminent manner diſplays his glory, I mean his 
mercy. An explication of the laſt clauſe of our text, 
_ the ſinner doth evil an hundred times, and God prolongeth 
bis days, will place the matter in a clear light: for the 
long · ſuffering of God with ſinners flows from his mer- 
cy. St. Peter confirms this when he tells us, The Lord 
is not ſlack concerning his promiſe, but is long-ſuffering to 
4s-ward, not willing that any ſhould periſh, but that all 
ſpould come to repentance, 2 Epiſt. iii. 99. 

It is with the ſame view that Jeſus Chriſt calls the 
whole time, during which God delayed the deſtruction 


of Jeruſalem, the time of the viſitation of that miſerable 


City, Luke xix. 44. And for the ſame reaſon St. Paul 
calls the whole time, which God puts between the com- 
miſſion of ſin and the deſtruction of ſinners, riches of 
forbearance, and long-ſuffering, that lead to repentance, 
Rom. ii. 4. And who could flatter himſelf with the 
hope of eſcaping devouring fire, and everlaſting burnings, 
Ila. xxx11i. 14. were God to execute immediately his 
F 8 ſentence 
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ſentence againſt evil works, and to make puniſhment : 

inſtantly follow the practice of fin? 2 
What would have become of David, if divine mercy. 

had not prolonged his days after he had fallen into the 

crimes of adultery and murder; or if juſtice had called 

him to give an account of his conduct, while his heart, 

burning with a criminal paſſion, was wiſhing only to 

gratify it; while he was facrificing the honour of a 

wife, the life of a huſband, along with his own body, 

which ſhould have been a temple of the Holy Ghoſt, 

to the criminal paſſion that inflamed his ſoul? It was 

the long- ſuffering, the patience of God, that gave him 

time to recover himſelf, to get rid of his eds: ; 

to ſee the horrour of his ſin, and to ſay under a ſenſe of 

it, Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving 

kindneſs : according unto the multitude of thy mercies blot aut 

my tranſgreſſions. Waſh me thoroughly from mine iniquity, 

and <leanſe me from my fin. For I acknowledge my tranſ- 

greffions : and my ſin is ever before me. Againſt thee, thee 

only have I fonned, and done this evil in thy fight : that thou 

mighteſt be juſtified when thou ſpeakeſt, and be clear when 

thou judgeſt, Pſal. li. 1-4. e 
What would have become of Manaſſeh, if God had 

called him to give an account of his adminiſtration 

while he was making the houſe of God the theatre-of 

his diſſoluteneſs and idolatry; while he was planiing 

groves, rearing up altars for the hoſt of heaven, making bis 

ſons paſs through the fire, doing more wickedly than the 

Amorites, making Fudah to fin with his dungbill gods, as 

the holy ſcripture calls them? 2 Kings xxi. 3, 6, 11. 

It was the long-ſuffering of God that bore with him, 

that engaged him to humble himſelf, to pray fervently 

to the God of his fathers, and to become an exemplary 

convert, after he had been an example of infidelity and 

impurigy, 2 1a, eee e eee 
What would have become of St. Peter, if God had 


* 


called him to give an account of himſelf, while, fright-- 


ened and ſubyerted at the ſight of the judges and exe- 
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cutioners of his Saviour, he was pronouncing thoſe 
cowardly words, I know not the man? Matt. xxvi. 74. 
It was the long-ſuffering and patience of God, that 
gave him an opportunity of ſeeing the merciful looks 
of Feſus Chriſt immediately after his denial of him, of 
fleeing from a place fatal to his innocence, of going 
out to weep bitterly, and of ſaying to Jeſus Chriſt, 
Lord, thou knoweſt that I love thee: Lord, thou knowef 
all things, thou e that £ on thee, John xxi. 16, 
17. 

What » would have peogme of St. Paul, if God had 


required an account of his adminiſtration, while he 


was breathing out threatenings and flaughter. againſt the 
diſciples of the Lord, Acts ix. 1. while he was ambi- 


tious of ſtifling the new born church in her cradle, 


while he was ſoliciting letters from the high prieſt 
to pervert and to puniſh the diſciples of Chriſt? It 


was the lon 2 of God, that gave him an op- 
portunity of ſaying, Lord, what wilt thou have me 10 
do? ver. 6. It was the patience of God, which gave 


him an opportunity of making that honeſt confeſſion, 


I was before a blaſphemer, aud a perfecanors and- Ss: 
But I obtained ** * Tim. 1 bs 13. 


IV. But why ſhould we go out of chis aflernbly, 
( and: here we 8 . into the laſt article, and ſhall en- 
deavour to prevent your abuſe of the patience of God 
in the diſpoſitions of men,) why ſhould we go out of 
this afſembly, to ſearch after proofs of divine-mercy in 
a delay of puniſhment ? What would have become of 
you, my dear hearers, if vengeance had immediately fol- 
lowed fin; ; if God had not prolonged the days of finners ; 
if ſentence againſt evil works| had been executed ſpeedily ? 
What would have become of - ſome of you, if God 
had required of you an account of your conduct, while 
you were ſacrificing the rights of, widows and orphans 
to the honour of the perſons of the mighty, Lev. xix. 15. 
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It is the long-ſuffering of God that Lgretings your days, 
that you may make a reſtitution of your unrighteous 
gain, plead for the orphan and the widow, and attend- 
in future decifions only to the nature of the cauſe be- 
fore yOu, | Us 547 - SE Lo LR Wt age ry 1 

What would have become of ſome of you, if God 
had called you to give an account of your conduct, 
while the fear of perſecution, or, what is infinitely 
more criminal ſtill, while the love of eaſe, prevailed 
over you to renounce a religion which you reſpected in 
your hearts while you denied-with-your mouths ? It is 
the patience of God, which hath afforded you time to 
learn the greatneſs of a ſin, the guilt of which a whole 
life of repentance is not ſufficient to expiate : it is the 
patience of God, which hath prolonged your days, that 
you might confeſs that Jeſus whom you have betrayed, 
and profeſs that goſpel which you have denied. © 

Let us not multiply particular examples, let us 
compriſe this whole aſſembly in one claſs. There is 
not one of our hearers, no, not one, who is in this 
church to day, there is not one who hath been engaged 
in the devotional exerciſes of this day, who would not 
have been in hell with the devil and his angels, if ven- 
geance had immediately followed fin ; if God had ex- 
erciſed no patience towards ſinners; if ſentence againſt _ 
evil works had been executed ſpeedily. It is of the Lord's 
mercies that we are not conſumed! Lam. iii. 22. The 
delay of puniſhment is a demonſtration of his mercy ; 


it doth not prove that he is not juſt, but it doth prove 


that he is good. . . 

I could wiſh, my brethren, that all thoſe, who ought 
to intereſt themſelves in this article, would render it 
needleſs for me to enter into particulars, by recolle&t- 
ing the hiſtory of their own lives, and by-remember- 
ing the circumſtances to which I refer. One man 
ought to ſay to himſelf; In my childhood, an upright 
father, a pious mother, and ſeveral worthy tutors did 
all that lay in their power to form me virtuous. ' In 
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my youth, a tender and generous friend, who was 

more concerned for my happineſs, and more am- 

bitious of my excelling, than I myſelf, availed him- 
ſelf of all the power of inſinuation that nature had 
given to incline my heart to piety and to the fear of 
God, and to attach me to religion by hands of love, 
On a certain occaſion, Providence put into my hands 

a religious book, the reading of which diſcovered to 

me the turpitude of my conduct. At another time, 
one of thoſe clear, affecting, thundering ſermons, that 
alarm ſleepy ſouls, forced from me a promiſe of re- 

pentance and reformation. One day, I ſaw the ad- 
miniſtration of the Lord's ſupper, which, awaking my 
attention to the grand facrifice that divine juſtice re. 
quired for the ſins of mankind, affected me in a manner 
ſo powerful and moving, that I thought myſelf obliged 
in gratitude to dedicate my whole life to him, who in 
the tendereſt compaſſion had given himſelf for me. 
Another time, an extremely painful illneſs ſhewed me 
the abſurdity of my courſe of life ; filled me with a 
keenneſs of remorſe, that ſeemed an anticipation of 
hell; put me on beſeeching God to grant me a few 
years more of his patience : and brought me to a ſolemn 
adjuration that I would employ the remaining part of 
my life in repairing the paſt. All theſe have been fruit- 
leſs ; all theſe means have been uſeleſs; all theſe pro- 
miſes have been falſe; and yet I may have acceſs to a 
throne of grace. What love ! What mercy ! 

This long- ſuffering of God with impenitent ſinners 
will be one of the moſt terrible ſubjects they can think 
of when the avenging moment comes; when the fatal 
hour arrives in which the voice of divine juſtice ſhall 
ſummon a miſerable wretch to appear, when it ſhall 
bind him to a death bed, and ſuſpend him over the 
abyſs of hell. | ph 

But to a poor ſinner, who is awaking from his fin, 
who, having conſumed: the greateſt part of his life in 
ſin, would repair it by ſacrificing the world and - its 
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glory, were ſuch a ſacrifice in his power: to a poor 


ſinner, who, having been for ſome time afraid of an 


excluſion. from the mercy of God, revolves theſe diſ- 
treſſing thoughts in his mind, Perhaps the days of my 
viſitation may be at an end; henceforth perhaps my 
ſorrows may be ſuperfluous, and my tears inadmiſſible: 


to ſuch a ſinner, what an object, what a comfortable 


object, is the treaſure of the forbearauce and long-ſuffer- 
ing of God that leadeth to repentance. My God, faith 
ſuch a finner, I am not worthy of the leaſt of all thy mer- 
cies | Gen. xxxii. 10. My God, I am tempted to think 
that to doubt of my intereſt in thy favour is the ren- 


dering of a proper homage to thy mercy, and my un- 


belief would ariſe from my veneration for thy majeſty ! 
But let me not think ſo; I will not doubt of thy mercy, 
my God, ſince thou haſt condeſcended to aſſure me of 
it in ſuch a tender manner! I will loſe myſelf in that 
ocean of love which thou, O God infinitely good ! ſtill 
diſcovereſt to me, I will perſuade myſelf thou doſt 
not deſpiſe the ſacrifice of a broken and contrite heart, 
and this perſuaſion I will oppoſe to an alarmed con- 
ſcience, to a fear of hell that anticipates the miſery of 
the ſtate, and to all thoſe formidable executioners of 


condemned men, whom I behold ready to ſeize their 


prey ! 6 


My brethren, the riches of the goodneſs and forbearance, 


and long-ſuffering of God, are yet open to you: they are 


open, my dear brethren, to this church, how ungrate- 
ful ſoever we have been to the goodneſs of God; how 
much inſenſibility ſoever we have ſhewn to the invi- 
tations of grace: they are open to the greateſt ſinners, 
nor is there one of my hearers who may not be ad- 
mitted to theſe inexhauſtible treaſures of goodneſs and 

mercy. 5 | | | 
But do you ſtill deſpiſe the riches of the long-ſuffering 
of God ? What! becaule à ſpace to repent is given, Rev. 
ii. 21, will you continue in impenitence? Ah! were 
Jeſus Chriſt in the fleſh, were he walking in your ſtreets, 
were 
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were he now in this pulpit preaching to you, would 
he not preach to you all bathed in ſorrows and tears? 
He would weep over you as he once wept over Jeru- 
falem, and he would fay to this province, to this town, 
to this church, to each perſon in this aſſembly, yea 
to that wicked a who affects not to be concerned 
in this ſermon, O that thou badſt known, even thou, at 
leaſt in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace! 
Luke xix. 42. What am I ſaying? he would ſay thus! 
He doth ſay thus, my dear brethren, and ſtill intereſts 
himſelf in your ſalvation in the tendereſt and moſt 
vehement manner. Sitting at the right hand of his 
Father, he holds back that avenging arm which is ready 
to fell us to the earth at a ſtroke; in our behalf he 
interpoſeth his ſufferings and his death, his intercel- 
ſion and his croſs; and from the top of that glory to 
which he is elevated he looks down and faith to this 
republick, to this church, to all this aſſembly, and to 
every ſinner in it: O that thou badft known, even thou, 
at leaſt in this * day, the Rage which belong 0 thy 
peace ! 
My brethren the patience, of God, which yet en- 
dures, will not always endure. The year, which the 
maſter of the vineyard grants, at the interceſſion of 7hz 
dreſſer, to try whether a barren fig-tree can be made 
fruitful, will expire, and then it muſt be cut down, 
Luke xiii. 6. Do not deceive yourſelves, my brethren, 
the long-ſuffering of God muſt produce in the end 
either your converſion or your deſtruction. O may it 
prevent your deſtruction by producing your conver- 
ſion ! The Lord grant you this favour ! To him, the 
Father, the Son, and the holy n be honour and 
glory for ever. Amen, 
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PAR T I. 


JEREMIAH Xs . | 
Who would not fear thee, O King of nations ? For * 
thee doth it appertain. / | 


HE Prophet aims, in the words of the text, to 
inſpire us with fear, and the beſt way to under- 
ſtand his meaning is to affix diſtinct ideas to the term. 
To fear God is an equivocal phraſe in all languages; 
it is generally uſed in three ſenſes in the holy ſcrip- 
tures. os 85 | 
1. Fear ſometimes ſignifies terror ; a diſpoſition, 
that makes the ſoul conſider itſelf only as ſinful, and 
God chiefly as a Being who hateth and avengeth fin. 


There are various degrees of this fear, and it deſerves 


either praiſe, or blame, according to the different de- 
gree to which it is carried. 1.3 17k: 2a ee hg ak 
A man whoſe heart is fo void of the knowledge of 


— 


the perfections of God, that he cannot riſe above the 


little idols which worldlings adore; whoſe notions are 
ſo groſs, that he cannot adhere to the purity of religion 
for purity's ſake; whoſe taſte is ſo vitiated that he hath 
no reliſh for the delightful union of a faithful ſoul with 
its God: ſuch a man deſerves to be praiſed, when he 


endeavoureth to reſtrain his ſenſuality by the idea f 


an avenging God. T he apoſtles urged a 


- 
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with ſucceſs, knowing therefore the terrour of the Lord 
we perſuade men, 2 Cor. v. 11. Of ſome have compaſſion, 
faith St. Jude to the miniſters of the goſpel, making a 
difference; and others ſave with fear, pulling them out of 
the fite, ver. 22, 23. Such a diſpoſition is, without 
doubt, very imperfect, and were a man to expect ſal- 
vation in this way, he would be in imminent danger 
of feeling thoſe miſeries, of which he is afraid. No 
caſuiſts, except ſuch as have been educated in an in- 


fernal ſchool, will venture to affirm that 70 fear God 


in this ſenſe, without loving him, is ſufficient for ſal- 
vation. Nevertheleſs this diſpoſition is allowable in 
the beginning of a work of converſion, it is never al- 
together uſeleſs to a regenerate man, and it is of ſin- 
'gular uſe to him in ſome violent temptations, with 
which the enemy of his ſalvation aſſaults him. When 
a tide of depravity threatens, in ſpite of yourſelves, to 
carry you away, recollect ſome of the titles of God; the 
ſcripture, calls him the mighty, and the terrible God; the 
Furious Lord; a conſuming fire, Neh. ix. 32. Nahum i. 2. 
Hieb. x11. 29. Remember the terrours, that your own 
conſciences felt, when they firſt awoke from the en- 
chantment of fin, and when they beheld, for the firſt 
time, vice in its own colours. Meditate on that 
_ dreadful abode, in which criminals ſuffer everlaſting 
*f pains for momentary pleaſures. The fear of God, taken 
in this firſt ſenſe, is a laudable diſpoſition. 
But it ceaſeth to be laudable, it becomes deteſtable, 
when it goeth ſo far as to deprive a ſinner of a ſight 
of all the gracious remedies, which God hath reſerved 


for finners, [heard thy voice, and I was afraid, and I 


Bid myſelf, ſaid the firſt man, after his fall: but it was 
becauſe he was naked, Gen. iii. 10. it was becauſe he had 
loſt the glory of his primitive innocence, and muſt be 
. obliged to proſtrate himſelf before his God, to ſeek 
from his infinite mercy the proper remedies for his 
maladies, to pray to him, in whole image he had been 


| firſt formed, Gen. i. 26, to renew him after the image | 


of 


| 
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of him that created him, Col. iii. 10. and to aſk him for 
habits that the ſhame of his nakedneſs might not appear, 
Rev. iii. 18. Deſpair ſhould not dwell in the church, 


hell ſhould be its only abode. It ſhould be left to the 
devils to believe and tremble, James ii. 19. Time is an 


economy of hope, and only thoſe, whom the day of 
wrath overwhelmeth with horrible judgments, have 
reaſon to cry to the mountains and rocks, Fall on us, and 
hide us from the wrath of the Lamb, Rev. vi. 16. Too 
oreat a degree of fear, then, in this firſt ſenſe of fear, 
1s a deteſtable diſpoſition. | N 
Fear is no leſs odious, when it giveth us tragical 


deſcriptions of the rights of God, and of his deſigns 


on his creatures : when it maketh a tyrant of him, 
whom the text calleth, the king of nations; of him, who 
is elſewhere deſcribed as having on his thigh the ſtately 
title of KING or KINGS, Rev. xix. 16. of him, 
whoſe dominion 1s deſcribed as conſtituting the 
felicity of his ſubjects, The Lord reigneth, let the 


earth rejoice, Pal. xcvii. 1. Far be ſuch deſcriptions | 


of God from us! They repreſent the Deity as a mer- 
cileſs uſurer, who requireth an account of talents, 


which we have not received; who requireth angelical 


knowledge of a human intelligence, or philoſophical . . 
penetfation of an uninſtructed peaſant. Far from us 
be thoſe ſyſtems, which pretend to prove, that God 
will judge the heathens by the ſame laws by which he 
will judge the Jews, and that he will judge thoſe, 
who lived under the law, as if they had lived under 


the goſpel! Away with that fear of God, which is fo 


injurious, to his majeſty, and ſo unworthy of. that 
throne, which is founded on equity! What encourage- 


ment could I have to endeavour. to know what God 


hath been pleaſed to reveal to mankind, were I pre- 
poſſeſſed with an opinion, that, after I had implored, 
with all the powers of my ſoul, the help of God to 
guide me in ſeeking the truth; after I had laid aſide 


the prejudices that diſguiſe it; after J had ſuſpended, 
e as 
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as far as I could, the paſſions that deprave my under. 
ſtanding; even after Thad determined to ſacrifice my 
_ . reſt, my fortune, my dignity, my life, to follow it; 
I might fall into capital errors which would plunge 


me into everlaſting woe? No, no, we have not ſo learned 
Crit, Eph. iv. 20. None but a refractory ſervant fears 

God in this manner. It is only the refractory ſervant, 
who, to exculpate himſelf for neglecting what was in 
his power, pretends to have thought that God would 
require more than was in his power: Lord, faith he, I 
knew thee that thou art an hard man, reaping where thou 
haſt not ſown, and gathering where thou haſt not ftrawed, 
Matt. xxv. 24. J knew! And where didſt thou learn 
this? What infernal body of divinity haſt thou ſtudied? 
What demon was thy tutor? Ah! Thou art @ wicked | 
ſervant, ver. 26. and at the ſame time, a flothful ſer- 

. . vant ; flothful, not to form the juſt and noble reſolution 
of improving the talent I committed to thee : wicked, 
to invent ſuch an odious reaſon, and to repreſent me 

in ſuch diſmal colours. Thou oughteſt to have put my 

money to the exchangers, and then I ſhould have received 
mine own with uſury, ver. 27. Thou oughteſt to have 

improved that ray of light, with which I had enlight- 
ened thee, and not to have forged an ideal God, who 
would require that with which he had not ifftruſted 
thee. Thou oughteſt to have read the books, which 
my providence put into thy hands, and not to have 

. imagined I would condemn thee for not having read 
thoſe which were concealed from thee. Thou oughteſt 
to have conſulted thoſe miniſters, whom I had ſet in 
my church, and not to have feared I would condemn 
thee for not having ſitten in conference with angels 
and ſeraphims, with whom thou hadſt no intercourſe. 
Thou hadſt but one talent: thou oughteſt to have im- 
proved that one talent, and not to have neglected it 
leſt I ſhould require four of thee. Thou wicked ſervant ! 
Thou flothful ſervant ! Take the talent from him, Give it 
unto bim who bath ten talents, ver. 8. 
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Eo 5 heſe are the different ideas, which. we ought to 
form, of that diſpoſition of mind which is called fear 


in this firſt ſenſe. To fear God in this ſenſe is to have 
the ſoul filled te horrour at the light of his Judg- 


ments. 
2. To fear God: is a phraſe fill more e and 
it is put for that diſpoſition of mind, which inclines us 


to render to him all the worſhip he requires, to ſub- 


mit to all the laws he impoſeth, to conceive all the 
emotions of admiration, devotedneſs, and love, which 


the eminence of his perfections demand. This is the 


uſual meaning of the phraſe. By this Jonah deſcribed 
himſelf, even while he was acting contrary to it, 1 
am an Hebrew, and I fear the Lord, the God of heaven,. 
chap. 1. 9. In this ſenſe the phraſe is to be under- 
ſtood when we are told, the fear of the Lord, prolongeth' 


days, is a fountain of life, and preſerveth from the ſnares of | 


death, Prov. x. 27. and xiv. 27. And it is to be taken 
in the ſame ſenſe where the fear of the Lord 1s ſaid to 
be the beginning of wiſdom, Pial: cxi. 10. The fear of the 
Lord in all theſe paſſages includes all the, duties of 
religion. The laſt quoted paſſage is quite miſtaken, 
when the fear ſpoken of is taken for terror: and a 
concluſion is drawn from falſe premiſes when it is in- 
ferred from this paſſage that fear is not ſufficient for 


ſalvation. This falſe reaſoning, however, may be 


found in ſome ſyſtems of morality. Terror, ſay they, 
may, indeed, make a part of a courſe of wiſdom, but 
it is only the beginning of it, as it is ſaid, che fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of w i/dom : but, neither does 
fear ſignify terror in this paſſage, nor does the beginning 
mean a priority of time; it means the principal point. 
The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wiſdom ; that-is, 
the principal point; that without which no man 
is truly wiſe, that is, obedience to the laws of religion, 
agreeably to the ſaying of the wiſe man, Fear God, and 
keep his commandments : if: this is tbe whole of man, 
Eccleſ. xii, 1 3. ; 
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It ſeems needleſs to remark what idea we ought to 


form of this fear; for it is plain, the more a foul is 


filled with it, the nearer it approacheth to perfection. 


It ſeems equally unneceſſary to prove that terrour is a 


very different diſpoſition from this fear: for, on the 
contrary, the moſt effectual mean of not fearing God 
in the firſt ſenſe is to fear him in the laſt. Fear not, 
ſaid Moſes formerly, for God is come to prove you, that 


bis fear may be before your faces, Exod. xx. 20. Fear 


not, that ye may fear; this is only a ſeeming contradic- 
tion: The only way to prevent fear, that is oe an on 
account of the judgments of God, is to have His fear 
before your eyes, that is, ſuch a love, and ſuch a defer- 
ence for him, as religion requires. Agreeably to this 
it is elſewhere ſaid, perfect love, (and 2 love, 
in' this paſſage is nothing but the fear of which 1 
am ſpeaking) perfect love, caſteth out fear; that is, a 
horrour on account of God's judgments : for the more 


love we have for him, the ſtronger aſſurance ſhall we 


enjoy, that his judgments have nothing in them dan- 
gerous to us. 

3. But, beſide theſe two notions of fear, there is a 
third, which is more nearly allied to our text, a notion, 


that is neither ſo general as the laſt, nor ſo particular 


as the firſt. Fear, in this third ſenſe, is a diſpoſition, 
which conſiders him who is the object of it as alone 
poſſeſſing all that can contribute to our happineſs or 
miſery. Diſtinguiſh here a particular from a general 
happineſs. - Every being around us, by a wife diſpoſal 
of Providence, hath ſome degree of power to favour, 
or to hinder, a particular happineſs. Eyery thing that 
can increaſe, or abate, the motion of our bodies, may 
contribute to the advancement, or to the diminution, 


of the particular happineſs, of our bodies. Every thing 


that can elucidate, or obſcure, the ideas of our minds, 
may contribute to the particular happineſs, or miſery 
of our minds. Every thing that can procure to our 
fouls either a ſenſation of pleaſure, or a ſenſation of pain, 
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may contribute to the particular happineſs or miſery of ; 


our ſouls. But it is neither a particular happineſs, nor 


a particular miſery, that we mean to treat of now: We 
mean a general happineſs. Ir often happens, that, all 
things being conſidered, a particular happineſs, conſi- 

dered in the whole of our felicity, is a general miſery : 

and, on the contrary, it often happens, that, all things 
being conſidered, a particular miſery, in the whole of 
our feliciry, is a general happineſs. It was a particular 
misfortune in the life of a man to be forced to bear 
the amputation of a mortified arm: but, weighing the 
whole felicity of the life of the man, this particular 
misfortune became a good, becauſe, had he not con- 
ſented to the amputation of the mortified limb, the 

mortification would have been fatal to his life, and 

would have deprived him of all felicity here. It was a 
particular calamity, that a believer ſhould be called to 


ſuffer martyrdom: but, in the whole felicity of that 
believer, martyrdom was a happineſs, yea an ineſtimable 


happineſs: by ſuffering the pain of a few moments he 
hath eſcaped thoſe eternal torments which would have 
attended his apoſtacy ; the bearing of a /ight affiiftion,” 


which was but for a moment, hath wrought out a far more 


exceeding and eternal weight of glory, 2 Cor. iv. 17. 

Let us ſum up theſe reflections. To conſider a 
being as capable of rendering us happy or miſerable, 
in the general ſenſe that we have given of the words 
happinels and miſery, is to fear that being, in the third 


ſenſe which we have given to the term fear. This is 


the ſenſe of the word fear, in the text, and in many 
other paſſages of the holy ſcriptures. Thus Ifaiah 
uſeth it, Say ye not à confederacy, to all them to whom this 
people ſhall ſay a confederacy : neither fear ye their fear 
nor be afraid. Sandtiſy the Lord of hojts himſelf, and let 
bim be your fear, and let him be your dread, chap. viii. 


12, 13. So again, Ibo art thou, that thou ſhouldſt be 


afraid of a man that ſhall die, and of the ſon of man that 
ſhall be made as graſs ? chap. li. 12. And again in theſe 
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' well-known words of our Saviour, fear not them which 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the foul: but rather 
fear him which is able to deſtroy both ſoul and body in hel, 


Matr. x. 28. ' To kill the body is to cauſe a particular 
evil; and 0 fear them which kill the body is to regard 
the death of the body as a general evil, determining 
the whole of our felicity. To fear him which is able to 
 deftroy the ſoul, is to conſider the loſs of the ſoul as 
the general evil, and bim who is able to deftroy the 
foul as alone able to determine the whole of our feli- 


and this ſenſe ſeems moſt agreeable to the ſcope of 
T7111 | 7 | | 
The prophet was endeavouring to abaſe falſe gods 
in the eyes of his countrymen, while the true God was 
ſuffering their worſhippers to carry his people into 
captivity. He was aiming to excite the Jews to wor- 
ſhip the God of heaven and earth, and to deſpiſe idols 
even amidſt the trophies and the triumphs of idolaters. 
He was trying to convince them fully that idols could 
procure neither happineſs nor miſery to mankind ; and 
that, if their worſhippers ſhould infli& any puniſhments 
on the captives, they would be only particular evils 
permitted by the providence of God: Be not diſmayed 
at the ſigns of heaven becauſe the heathen are diſmayed at 
them. One cutteth a tree out of the foreſt with the ax to 
make idols; another decks them with filver and with 
gold, and faſtens them with nails aud with hammers that 
- - they move not. They are upright as the palm-tree, but 
ſpeak not. They muſt needs be borne, becauſe they cannot 
go. Be not afraid of them, for they cannot do evil, neither 
 alſois it in them to do good, ver. 2, &c. Remark here the 
double motive of not fegring them: on the one hand 
they cannot do evil; on the other, neither is it in them to 
4 good. This juſtifies the idea, that we give you of 
-fear, by repreſenting it as that diſpoſition, which con- 
ſiders its object as having our happineſs and our mi- 
ſery in its power. Inſtead of fearing they ä 
1 On roy 
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ſtroy you, announce you their deſtruction, and fay unto 
them in the language of the Babylonians who worſhip 
them“, the Gods that have not made the heaven, and the 
earth, even they ſhall periſh from the earth, and from under 
theſe heavens, ver. 11. Having thus ſhewn that hea- 
then gods could not be the object of that fear, which 
conſidereth a being as able to procure happineſs and 
miſery ; the prophet repreſents the God of Iſrael as 
alone worthy of ſuch an homage, He bath made the 


earth by his poxver, he hath eſtabliſhed the world by bis 


wiſdom, and bath ſtretched out the heavens by bis difere- 
lion. I ben be uttereth, his voice there is a multitude. of 
waters in the heavens, and he canſeth the vapours to af- 


cend from the ends of the earth : be maketh lightnings 
Molten images are falſhoad and vanity. The portion of Facob- 
is not lite them: for he is the former of all things, and 
' Iſraelis the rod of his inheritance ; the Lord of. hoſts. is 
hig name, ver. 12, &c. The prophet, his own mind 


being filled with thoſe ideas, ſuppoſes every other 


mind filled with them too; and in an ecſtacy ex- 
claims, Ibo would not fear thee, O King of nations ? for 


to ibee doth it appertain! 


Fear, then, taken in this third ſenſe, is an homage 


that cannot be paid to a creature without falling into 


idolatry. To regard a being, as capable of determin- 


ing the happineſs or miſery, of an immortal ſoul, is 


to pay the honours of adoration to him. As it can be 


ſaid of none but God, it is my happineſs to draw near io 
bim, Pſal. Ixxiii. 28. ſo of him alone can it be truly 


ſaid, i is my miſery io depart from him. Moreover, this 


homage belongeth to him in a complete and eminent 


manner. He poſſeſſeth all without reſtriction that 
can contribute to our felicity, or to our miſery. 
Three ideas, under which we are going to conſider 


God, will prove what we have affirmed. 


* Theſe words are in the Chaldean language in the original. 
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1. God is a Being whoſe will is ſelf-efficient. 9 05 
II. God is the only Being who can act ne 
on ſpiritual ſoulss. 
III. God is the only Being, who can make al 
creatures concur with his deſigns. From theſe three 
notions of God follows this conſequence, wu Would 
nor fear thee, O King of nations ? © | 


I. God is a Being, whoſe will is ſelf. efficient. We 
call that will ſelf-efficient, which infallibly produceth 
its effect. By this efficiency of will we diſtinguiſh 
God from every other being, either real, or poſſible. 
No.one but God hath a ſelf-eficient will. There i is 

no one but God of whom the argument from the will 
to the act is demonſtrative. Of none but God can we 
reaſon in this manner: he willeth, therefore he doth. 
Every intelligent being hath ſome degree of efficiency 
in his will: my will hath an efficiency on my arm; I 
will to move my arm, my arm inſtantly moves. But 
there is as great a difference between the efficiency of 
the will of a creature, and the efficiency of the will of 
the Creator, as there is between a finite and an infinite 
being. The will of a created intelligence, properly 
ſpeaking, is not ſelf. efficient, for it hath only a bor- 
rowed efficiency. When he, from whom it is derived 
reſtrains it, this created intelligence will have only a 
vain, weak; inefficient will. I have to day a will effi- 
- Cient to move my arm: but if that Being, from whom 
I derive this will, ſhould contract, or relax, the fibres 
of this arm, my will to move it would become vain, 
weak, and inefficient. I have a will efficient on the 
whole maſs of this body, to which it hath pleaſed the 
Creator to unite my immortal ſoul: but were God to 
diſſolve the bond, by which he hath united theſe two 
parts of me together, all that I might then will in re. 
gard to this body would be vain, weak, and deſtitute 
of any effect. When the intelligence, who united my 
ſoul to my body, ſhall. have once pronounced the word 
return 
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return, Pſal. xc. 3. that portion of matter to which 
my ſoul was united will be as free from the power of 
my will as the matter that conſtitutes the body of the 
ſun, or as that which conſtitutes bodies, to which 
neither my ſenſes, nor my imagination can attain. 


All this comes to paſs becauſe the efficiency. of a crea- 


ture is a borrowed efficiency, whereas that of the Crea- 


tor is ſelf-efficient and underived. 
Further, the efficiency of a creature's will is finite. 


My will is efficient in regard to the portion of matter 


to which I am united : but how contracted is my em- 
pire! how limited is my ſovereignty ! It extends no 


further than the maſs of my body extends; and the 
maſs of my body is only a few inches broad, and a few 
cubits high. What if thoſe mortals, who are called 


kings, monarchs, emperors, could by foreign aid ex- 
tend the efficiency of their wills to the moſt diſtant 


places; what if they were able to extend it to the ex- 
tremities of this planet, which we inhabit ; how little 
a way, after all, is it to the extremities of this planet? 
What if, by the power of ſulphur and ſaltpetre, theſe 
men extend the efficiency of their wills to a little 


height in the air; how low, after all, is that height? 


Were a ſovereign to unite every degree of power, that 


he could procure, to extend his efficiency to theneareſt 
planet, all his efforts would be uſeleſs. The efficiency 
of a creature's will is finite, as well as borrowed : that 
of the Creator is independent and univerſal; it extends 
to the moſt remote beings, as well as to thoſe that 
ſurround us, it extends alike to all actual and to all 


poſſible beings. My brethren, are you ſtricken with 
this idea? Do you perceive its relation to our ſubject ? 
bo would not fear thee, O King of nations ? 


Our low and groveling minds, low and- groveling 
as they are, have yet ſome notion of the grand and the 
marvellous; and nothing can impede, nothing can 


limit, nothing can equal our notion of it : when we 
give it ſcope it preſently gets beyond every thing we 
= | | X 2 ; 


ſee, 
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ſee and every thing that exiſts, Reality is not ſuffi- 
cient, fancy muſt be indulged; real exiſtences are too 
indigent, poſſible beings muſt be imagined; and we 
preſently quit the real to range through the ideal 
world. Hence come poetical fictions and fabulous 
narrations; and hence marvellous adventures, and ro- 
mantick enchantments. A man is, aſſuredly, an ob- 
ject of great pity, when he pleaſeth himſelf with ſuch 
fantaſtick notions. But, the principle, that occaſioned 
theſe fictions, ought to render the mind of man re- 
ſpectable: it is the very principle, which we have 
mentioned. It is becauſe the idea, that the mind of 


man hath of the grand and the marvellous, finds no- 


thing to impede, nothing to limit, nothing to equal 
it. The moſt able architect cannot fully gratify this 
idea, although he employ his genius, his materials, 
and his artiſts, to erect a ſuperb and regular edifice in 
a few years. All this is far below the notion we have 
of the grand and the marvellous. Our mind ima- 
gines an enchanter, who, uniting in an inſtant all 
the ſecrets of art, and all the wonders of nature, by a 
ſingle word of his mouth, or by a ſingle act of his 
will, produceth a houſe, a palace, or a city. The 
moſt able mechanick cannot fully gratify this idea, 
although with a marvellous induſtry he build a veſſel, 
which, reſiſting winds and waves, paſſeth from the eaſt 
to the weſt, and diſcovereth new worlds, which nature 
ſeemed to have forbidden us to approach, by the im- 
menſe ſpaces it had placed between us. Our mind 
fancies an enchantment, which giving to a body na- 
turally ponderous the levity of air, the activity of 


fire, the agility of flame, or of ethereal matter, paſſeth . 


the moſt immeaſurable ſpaces with a rapidity ſwifter 
than that of lightning, It is God, it is God alone, my 
brethren, who 1s the original of theſe ideas. God only 
poſſeſſerh that which gratifies and abſorbs our idea of 


the grand and the marvellous. The extravagance of 


fable does not lie in imagining theſe things; but 
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in the miſapplication of them. Muſt an edifice be 
formed by a ſingle act of the will? In God we find 
the reality of this idea. He forms, not only a pa- 


_ lace, a city, or a kingdom: but a whole world by a 


ſingle act of his will; becauſe his will is always ef- 
ficient, and always produceth its effect. God ſaid, Let 
there be light, and there was light, Gen. i. 3. He ſpake and 
it was done : be commanded and it ſtood faſt, Plal. xxxiii. . 
Muſt the inmenſe diſtances. of the world be paſſed in 
an inſtant? In God we find the reality. of this idea. 
What am I ſaying? we find more than this in God. 
He doth not paſs through the {paces that ſeparate the 
heavens from the earth, . he fills them with. the im- 
menſity of his eſſence. Will God indeed dwell on the 
earth ? Behold, the heaven, and heaven of heavens cannot 
contain thee! 1 Kings viii. 27. Thus ſaith the Lord, The 
heaven is my throne, and the earth is my footſtool: where 


is the houſe that ye build unto me? And where is the place 


of my reft ? For all thoſe things hath mine hand made, ſaith 
the Lord, Iſa. Ixvi. 1, 2. | 
Were it neceſſary to prove that this idea is not a 
freak of our fancy, but that it ariſeth from an original 
which really exiſts: I would divide, the better to 
prove my propoſition, my opponents into two claſſes. 
The firſt ſhould conſiſt of thoſe, who already admit the 
exiſtence of a perfect Being: To them I could eaſily 


prove that efficiency of will is a perfection, and that 


we cannot conceive a Being perfect who doth not 
poſſeſs this perfection. It is eſſential to the perfection 
of a Being, that we ſhould be able to ſay of him, Mo 
hath reſiſted his will? Rom. ix. 19. Could any other 
being reſiſt his will, that being would be free from his 
dominion; and would ſubſiſt, not only independently on 
him, but even in ſpite of him: and then we could con- 
ceive a being more perfect than him, that is, a being 
from whoſe dominion nothing could free itſelf. I 
In the ſecond claſs I would place thoſe who deny 
the exiſtenceof a Supreme Being; and to them I would 
| prove 
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prove that the exiſtence of beings, who have a derived 
efficiency of will, proves the exiſtence of a Being 
whoſe will is ſelf-efficient. Whence have finite beings 
derived that limited efficiency, which they poſſeſs, if 
not from a ſelf- efficient Being, who hath diſtributed 
portions of efficiency among ſubordinate beings ? 

But it is leſs needful to prove that there is a Being 
who hath ſuch a perfection; than it is to prove, that 
he who poſſeſſeth it merits, and alone merits, ſuch a 
fear as we have deſcribed : that he deſerves, and that 
he alone deſerves to be conſidered as having our fe- 
licity, and our miſery, in his power. Vo would not 
fear thee, O king of nations? to thee doth it not ap- 

ertain? And who would not conſider thee as the only 
object of this fear? To whom beſide doth it apper- 
tain ? The efficiency of a creature's will proceeds 


from thee, and as it proceeds from thee alone, by thee 


alone does it ſubſiſt: one act of thy will gave it ex- 
iſtence, and one act of thy will can take that exiſtence 
away! The moſt formidable creatures are only terrible 
through the exerciſe of a ſmall portion of efficiency 
derived from thee; thou art the ſource, the ſoul, of all! 
Pronounce the ſentence of my miſery, and I ſhall be 
miſerable : pronounce that of my felicity, and I ſhall 
be happy: nor ſhall any thing be able to diſconcert a 
happineſs, that is maintained by an efficient will, which 
is ſuperior to all oppoſition : before which all is 
nothing, or rather, which 1s itſelf all in all, becauſe its 
efficiency communicates efficiency to all! V would 


not fear thee, O king of nations? Doth not fear appertain 


to thee alone? | 

Perhaps the proving of a ſelf-efficient will may be 
more than is neceſſary to the exhibiting of an object 
of human fear. Muſt ſuch a grand ſpring move to 
deſtroy ſuch a contemptible creature as man? He is 
only a vapour, a particle of air is ſufficient to diſſipate 


it: he is only a flower, a blaſt of wind is ſufficient to 


make it fade, This is undeniable in regard to the 
| material 
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material and viſible man, in which we too often place 
all our glory. It is not only, then, to the infinite God, 
it is not only to him whoſe will is ſelf-efficient, that 
man owes the homage of fear: it may be ſaid that he 
owes it, in a ſenſe, to all thoſe creatures, to which Pro- 
vidence hath given a preſidency over his happineſs or 
his miſery. He ought not only to ſay, Y/ho would not 
fear thee, O king of nations? for to thee doth it appertain ! 
But he ought alſo to ſay, Who would not fear thee, 
O particle of air? Who would not fear thee, O blaſt 
of wind? Who would not fear thee, O cruſhing of a 
moth? Job iv. 19. Becauſe there needs only a particle 
of air, there needs only a puff of wind, there needs only 
the cruſhing of a moth, to ſubvert his happineſs, and 
to deſtroy his life. But you would entertain very dif- 
ferent notions of human happineſs and miſery, were 
you to conſider man in a nobler light; and to attend 
to our ſecond notion of God, as an object of fear, 
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SERMON XII 
GOD the only Object of FEAR. 


PART IL 


JEREMIAH X. 7. 


Who would not fear thee, O King of nations? For to 
thee doth it appertain. 


I. OD is the only Being who hath a ſupreme 
dominion over the operations of a ſpiritual 
and immortal ſoul. The diſcuſſion of this article 
would lead us into obſervations too abſtract for this 
place; and therefore we make it a law to abridge our 
reflections. We muſt beg leave to remark, however, 
that we ought to think ſo highly of the nature of man 
as to admit this principle: God alone is able to exer- 
cife an abſolute dominion over a ſpiritual and immortal 
ſoul. From this principle we conclude, that God alone 
hath the happineſs and miſery of man in his power. 
God alone merits the ſupreme homage of fear. God 
alone, not only in oppoſition to all the imaginary gods 
of paganiſm, but allo in oppoſition to every being that 
really exiſts, is worthy of this part of the adoration of 
a ſpiritual and immortal creature. Ibo would not fear 
thee, O King of nations? © — 4 
Weigh the emphatical words, which we juſt now 
quoted, Who art thou, that thou ſhouldſt be afraid of a 
may that ſhall die? Who art thou, immaterial ſpirit 
8 ; _—_ that 
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that thou ſhouldſt be afraid of a man? Who art thoy, 
immortal fpirit, that thou ſhouldſt be afraid of a man 
— RE. | 


Who art thou, immaterial ſpirit, that thou ſhouldſt be 


afraid of a man? Man hath no immediate power over 
a ſpirit; he can affect it only by means of body. It 
is only by the body that a tyrant can cauſe a little 
anguiſh in the foul. It is only by the body as a mean 
that he can flatter ſome of the propenſities of the ſoul, 
and propoſe himſelf to it as an object of its hope and 
fear. But, beſide that this power is infinitely ſmall 
while the ſoul is ſubject to it; beſide that the ſoul is 
capable of a thouſand pleaſures and a thouſand pains, 
during its union to the body, which man cannot ex- 
Cite; beſide theſe advantages, it is beyond a doubt, 
that this power of a tyrant can endure no longer than the 
union of the ſoul to the body doth, by the mean of which 
the tyrant affects it. If a tyrant exerciſe his power to 
a Certain degree, he loſeth it. When he has carried to 
a certain degree that violent motion, which he pro- 
duceth in the body in order to affſict the ſoul, which 
is united to it, he breaks the bond that unites the ſoul 
to the body, and frees his captive by overloading him 
with chains. The union being diſſolved, the ſoul is 
free; it no longer depends on the tyrant, becauſe he 
communicates with it only by means of body. After 
the deſtruction of the organs of the body, the ſoul is ſu- 
perior to every effort of a deſpot's rage. Death removes 
the ſoul beyond the reach of the moſt powerful monarch. 


Aſter death, the ſoul becomes inviſible, and a tyrant's 


eye ſearcheth for it in vain: it ceafeth to be tangible, 
his chains and his fetters can hold it no more; it is 
no more diviſible, his gibbets and his racks, his pin- 
cers and his wheels, can rend it no more: none of his 
fires can burn it, for it is not combuſtible: nor can 
any of his dungeons confine it, for it is immaterial. 
Would to God, my brethren, we were well ac- 
quainted with our real grandeur, and, perceiving our 
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own excellence, were above trembling at thoſe con- 
temptible worms of the earth, who fancy they know 
how to terrify us, only becauſe they have acquired the 
audacity of addreſſing us with inſolence and pride. 


There is no extravagance, there is not even a ſhadow. 


of extravagance, in what we have advanced on the 
grandeur of an immaterial ſpirit. We have not ſaid 
enough. It is not enough to ſay that a ſoul can neither 
be diſordered by chains, nor racks, nor gibbets, nor 
pincers, nor fires; it defies the united power of uni- 
verſal nature. Vea, were all the waters that hang in the 
clouds, and that roll in the ſea, were every drop col- 
lected into one prodigious deluge to overwhelm it, 
it would not be drowned. Were mountains the moſt 
huge, were maſſes the moſt enormous, were all matter, to 
compoſe, if I may ſpeak ſo, one vaſt ponderous weight 
to fall on and to cruſh it, it would not be bruiſed, yea, 
it would not be moved. Were all the cedars of Le- 
banon, with all the brimſtone of Aſphaltites, and with 
every other inflammable matter, kindled in one blaze 
to conſume it, it would not be burnt. Yea, when the 
beavens paſs away with a great noiſe, when the conſtella- 


tions of heaven fall, when the elements melt with fervent 
heat, when the earth, and all the works that are therein, are © 


burnt up, 2 Pet. iii. 10. when all theſe things are diſſolued, 
thou, human ſoul l ſhalt ſurmount all theſe viciflitudes 
and riſe above all their ruins! Mo art thou? Imma- 
terial ſpirit ! Mo art thou to be afraid of a man? 

But, if the ſoul, conſidered in its nature: if the 
ſoul, as a ſpiritual being, be ſuperior to human ty- 


ranny ; what homage, on this very account, what ſub- 


miſſion and abaſement, or, to confine ourſelves to the 
text, what fear ought we not to exerciſe toward the 
Supreme Being? Mo would not fear thee, O King of 


nations? God alone hath the power of deſtroying. an 


immaterial ſoul; God alone hath the power of pre- 


ſerving it. God is the only Father of ſpirits. Fear not 


them which kill the body: but fear him which is able 10 
a aeftroy 
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agſtroy the foul. Yea, I ſay unto you, fear him, Luke xii. [+ 
God alone can act immediately on a ſpiritual creature. 
He needs neither the fragrance of flowers, nor the 
favour of foods, nor any of the mediums of matter, to 
communicate agreeable ſenſations to the ſoul. He 
needs neither the action of fire, the rigour of racks, 
nor the gallings of chains, to produce ſenſations of 
e e acts immediately on the ſoul. It is he, 
human foul! It is he, who, by leaving thee to revolve 
in the dark void of thine unenlightened mind, can de- 
Iver thee up to all the torments that uſually follow 
Ignorance, uncertainty, and doubt. But the ſame God 
can expand thine intelligence juſt when he pleaſeth, 
and enable it to lay down principles, to infer conſe. 
quences, to eſtabliſh concluſions. It is he, who can im- 
part new ideas to thee, teach thee to combine thoſe 
which thou haſt already acquired, enable thee to mul- 
tiply numbers, ſhew thee how to conceive the infinitely 
various arrangements of matter, acquaint thee with 
the eſſence of thy thought, its different modifications 
and its endleſs operations. It is he who can grant 
thee new revelations, develop thoſe which he hath 
already given thee, but which have hitherto lain in 
obſcurity ; he can inform thee of his purpoſes, his 
counſels, and decrees, and lay before thee, if I may 
venture to ſay ſo, the whole hiſtory of time and eternity: 
For nothing, either hath ſubſiſted in time, or will 
ſubſiſt in eternity, but what was preconceived in the 
counſels of his infinite intelligence. It is he, who 
alone, and for ever, can excite infinite ſenſations of 
pleaſure or pain within thee. It is he, who can ap- 
prehend the foul of a tyrant, amidſt the moſt gay and 


. feſtive objects, among the moſt ſervile flatteries of a 
Court, and, in ſpite of a concourſe of pleaſures, pro- 


duce ſuch horrours and fears, and exquifite torments, 
as ſhall change even a Belſhazzar's countenance, trouble 
bis thoughts, looſe the joints of his loins, and fmite his knees 
one againſt anether, Dan. v. 6. And it is he alſo, who 

is 
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is able to divert a ſenſation of pain, amidſt the greateſt 
torments, yea, to abſorb a ſtrong ſenſation of pain in 


a ſtronger ſenſation of pleaſure. He can make a 
martyr triumph, all involved in fire and flame, by 
ſbedding abroad effuſions of love in his heart, Rom. v. 5. 
the peace of God which paſſeth all undenſtanding, and 
which | keeps ibe ſenſes, Phil. iv. 7.“ that is, a peace 
which is ſuperior to the action of the ſenſes, and not 
to be interrupted by the exerciſe of them. It is he, 
who can enable him to celebrate a victory during an 


apparent defeat; who can overflow, in a ſufferer's 
heart, the pains of martyrdom vith the pleaſures of pa- 
radiſe, and fill the mouth with ſhouts of triumph and 


„ N 


ſongs of praiſe. C 
Speak, you martyrs of Jeſus Chriſt, tell us what in- 


fluence the infinite God hath over the ſoul! Be you 
our divines and philoſophers. What did you feel, 
when, penetrating through a ſhower of ſtones, you 
cried, Bebold we ſee ibe heavens opened, and the Son f 


What did you feel, , when experiencing all the rage 


of eruel Nero, you exulted, We rejoice. in bope of 
the glory f God? Rom. v. 2. But this is not the 


whole of che believer's joy. The expectation of ar- 


riving at ont happineſs by means of tribulations 


y produce à patient ſubmiſſion to trihu- 
lations. But here is ſomething more. WM. rofoice, 


ſaith St. Paul, in Bope of the glory of Gad. Aud not 
only ſo, adds he, (weigh this expreſſive ſentenee, my 


brethren), not only ſo; it is not only the hope of the glory 


of God that ſupports and comforts us; not only: ſo; 
but wwe glory in tribulations. aiſo, knowing that tribulation 


| uta! 
1 115 e | HTO SL * +7 15 11 12 7 n : 
* Our author uſes the common reading of the French bible, 


which is garde les /ens. The original word is uſed in the holy 
ſcriptures for reflection, Rom. vii. 25. and for ſen/ation,'James i, 23. 
The reaſon of our followiag the French reading in chis place is 
obvious. Where the ſame reaſon does not oblige us, we have 
made it a law, in quotations of ſcripture, ſcrupulouſly to adhere to 


our Engliſh text, 
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 worketh patience, and patience experience, aud experience 


hope : and bope maketh' not aſhamed,” becauſe the love of 


God is ſbed abroad in our hearts} by the holy Ghoſt whith 
zs given unto: us. What did you feel, when your ex- 
ecutioners, not being able to obtain your voluntary 
adoration of their idols, endeavoured to obtain it by 
force; when, refuſing to offer that incenſe which they 
had put into your hands, you ſang, Bleſſed be the Lord, 
. who teacheth our hands to war and our fingers to fight? 
Pfal. cxliv. 1. What did you feel, when, wrapping 
your heads in the few rags that perſecution had left 
you, you refuſed to look at the worſhip of idols, and 
- patiently ſubmitted to be - bruiſed with baſtinadoes, 
condemned to the gallies, and chained to the'oars? 
What did you feel, when, in that painful ſituation, 
you employed the remainder of your ftrength to look 
 « upward and to adore the God of heaven and earth? I: 
'1s God who ſupports his creature amidſt all theſe tot- 
ments, and he alone can infinitely diverſify and extend 
his ſenſibility. None but he can excite in the foul 
© thoſe ineffable pleaſures; of which we have no ideas, 
and which we can expreſs by no names: but which 
- will be the objects of our eternal praiſes, if they be the 
objects of our preſent faith and hope. It is God, and 
only God, who ean communicate happineſs in this 
manner. None of this power is in the hand of man. 
bo art thou, ſpiritual creature, 70 be afraid of a man? 
But, we add further, Vo art thou, immortal creature, 
10 be afraid of a man that” ſhall die? The immortality 
of the ſoul elevates it above a mortal power, and 
renders ſupreme fear a juſt homage to none but to that 
Being, whoſe dominion continues as long as the ſoul 
continues to exiſt. Can we be ſuch novices, I do not 
ſay in the ſchool of revelation, but in that of the mot 
ſuperficial reaſon, as to confound the duration of the 
_ ſoul with the duration of life? Or rather, are we ſo 
expert in the art of going from the great to the little, 
from the little to the leſs, from the leſs to the leaſt 
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diviſible parts of time or of matter, as to aſſign an 


atom of matter ſo minute, or an inſtant of time ſo 


inconſiderable, that either of them would expreſs the 


ſhortneſs of a mortal life in compariſon of the dura- 
tion of an immortal ſoul? The moſt accurate teachers 


of logick and metaphyſics forbid the uſe of the terms 


length, duration, period, in ſpeaking of eternity. We 


may ſay à length, a duration, a period, of a thouſand, 
or of ten thouſand millions of ages: but, if we 
ſpeak accurately and philoſophically, we cannot ſay 


the duration ef eternity; the length of eternity, the periods 
of eternity; becauſe. all the terms, that are applicable 
to time are inadequate to eternity. No, no, you would 
attempt difficulties altogether inſurmountable, were 


you to try to find a quantity ſo ſmall as to expreſs the 


ſhortneſs of a mortal life in compariſon of the duration 
of an immortal ſoul. Not only the moſt expert ma- 
thematician is unequal to the attempt: but it implies 


a contradiction to affirm, that the infinite ſpirit can do 


this; becauſe contradiction never is an object of in- 


finite power, and becauſe it implies a contradiction to 


meaſure the exiſtence of an immortal ſoul by the du- 


ration of a mortal life. It can never be ſaid that a 


hundred years are the thouſandth, or the ten thou- 


ſandth, or the hundred thouſandth part of eternity. 


The inſpired writers, whoſe language was often as juſt 
as their ideas were pure, have told us, that Hife is as 
the withering graſs; as à fading - flower, Tha, xl. 7. as 


a declining ſhadow, Pal. cii. 1 1. fwifter than the rapid 


and 1mperceptible- motion of a weaver's futile, Job 
vii. 6. They call it a vapour, James iv. 14. that is diſ- 
fipated in the air; a dr#am, Pſal. lxxiii.'20. of which no 
. veſtige remains when the morning is come, '@ thought * 
that vaniſheth as ſoon as it is formed; a phantom + which 


walketh in a vain ſhew, But by all theſe emblems they 


meant to excite humility in us; but not to give us 
any ideas of a proportion between the duration of 


12 » SF HI 1 - withering 
| ® Pfal. xc. 9. Heb, | + Pfal. xxxix. 5, 6. Heb. 
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withering graſs, fading flowers, declining ſhadows, the rende 
time of throwing a wweaver's ſbuttle, of the diſſipation MW will e 
of a vapour, of the paſſing of a dream, of the forming this C 
and loſing of a thought, of the appearance of a phantom, judge 
and the eternal — — of an immortal foul. Such MW of th 
is the life of a man-! and ſuch the duration of the do. M worth 
minion of a tyrant over an immortal ſoul ! a duration prem 
which is only a point in eternity. A tyrant is mortal, able t 
his empire expires with his life, and were he to employ MW 4de/ftro 
the whole courſe of his life in tormenting a martyr, him. 
and in trying to impair his felicity, he, would reſemble MW not fe 
an idiot throwing ſtones at the lightning, while, in an 
indiviſible moment, and with an inconceivable rapi- III 
dity, ,it caught his eye as it paſſed from the, eaſt to the ¶ preac 
But God is the king immortal, 1 Tim. i. 17. and the ¶ preac 
. eternity of his dominion is ſufficient, my dear hearers, M witho 
to demonſtrate. the truth of the text, and to fix all the MW needf 
poſſible attention of your minds on this queſtion, home 
MN ho would not fear thee, O king of nations? The im- ¶ preac 
mortal king is the only fit object of the fear of an im. matte 
mortal ſoul. There is no empire immortal but that W wnleſ; 
of God, no dominion unchangeable but his. When the MW ſenſes 
_ foul enters eternity it will be ſubject only to the God were 
of eternity: O my God, of old haſt thou laid the founda- part 
tion f the earth ; and | the heavens are the work of th will 
Bands: They fhall periſh, but thau ſhalt*endure : yea, ol a ſpi 
F . them ſhall wax old like, a, garment; as a veſture ſhalt © rende 
thou change them, and. they ſhall be changed. But thou him 1 
art the ſame, and thy years ſhall have no end] Pal. cii. 24. him, 
Me muſt, of neceſlity, take up again the words pace, exect 
. duration, period, which we juſt now diſcarded for their cers, 
impropriety, when applied to eternity. During the ceſſat 
periods of eternity, through all the duration of the to in| 
_ exiſtence. of him, who is the ſame, and whoſe years abov( 
| have no end, the immortal God will for ever pro- woulc 
duce the happineſs, or the miſery of an immortal ſoul.  prifor 
His dominion over it will be eternally exerciſed in caldr. 
rd | rendering Vo 
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rendering it happy or miſerable. The reprobate ſoul 
will eternally be the object of the avenging power of 
this God, for it will eternally be under the hand of its 
judge. The faithful ſoul will eternally be the recipient 
of the beneficence of the immortal God, who is the 
worthy object, the only object, of ſolid hope and ſu- 
preme fear, Fear not them which kill the body, but are not 
able to kill the ſoul: but rather fear him which is able to 
deftroy both ſoul and body in bell: yea I ſay unto you fear 
him. Who would not fear thee, O King of nations? Doth 
not fear appertain to thee alone ? 


III. Here, my brethren, could I think I had been 

reaching to marbles, and to rocks: could I think I 
had been diſcourſing to men, who attended on the 
preacher without hearing the ſermon, or who heard 
without underſtanding it ; I ſhould think other proofs 
needful to demonſtrate, that God alone merited the 
homage of ſupreme fear. Could I think I had been 
preaching to men, who were all abſorbed in ſenſe and 
matter, and who could form no ideas in their minds 
unleſs ſome material object were preſented to their 
ſenſes, or ſome imagery taken from ſenſible objects 
were uſed to excite them; I would inſiſt on the third 
part of this diſcourſe. If the idea of a Being, whoſe 
will is ſelf-efficient, and who can act immediately on 
a ſpiritual ſoul, were not ſufficient to incline you to 
render the homage of fear to God, I would repreſent 
him under the third notion, which we gave you of 
him, as making all creatures fulfil his will. If tyrants, 
executioners, priſons, dungeons, racks, tortures, pin- 
cers, caldrons of boiling oil, gibbets, ſtakes, were ne- 
ceſſary; if all nature, and all the elements were wanted 


to inſpire that ſoul with fear, which is ſo far elevated 


above the elements, and all the powers of nature: 1 
would prove to you that tyrants and executioners, 
priſons and dungeons, racks and tortures and pincers, 
caldrons of boiling oil, gibbets and ſtakes, all nature 
Vor, I. * and 
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and all the elements fulfil the deſigns of the King of 
nations; and that, when they ſeem the leaſt under his 
direction, they are invariably accompliſhing his will. 
Theſe are not imaginary ideas of mine: but they 
are taken from the ſame ſcriptures that eſtabliſh the 
firſt ideas, which we have been explaining. - What 
do our prophets and apoſtles ſay of tyrants, execu- 
tioners, and perſecutors? In what colours do they 
paint them? Behold how God contemns the proudeſt 
tentates ; ſee how he mortifies and abaſes them. 0 
Aſſyrian, the rod of mine anger, the flaff in your hand is 
mine indignation : howbeit thy heart doth not think ſo, Ila. 
K. 5, 7. The Lord hath broken the flaff of the wicked, 
and the ſcepter of the rulers, chap. xiv. 5. Thy pomp is 
brought down to the grave, the worm is ſpread under thee, 
and the worms cover thee. How art thou fallen from 
heaven, O Lucifer, fon of the morning! How art thou cut 
down to the ground, which didſt weaken the nations. Thou 
haſt ſaid in thine heart, I will aſcend into heaven, I will ex- 
alt my throne above the ſtars of God. 1 will ſet alſo upon 
the mount of the congregation, in the fides of the north, I 
chill aſcend above the heights of the clouds. I will be like 
the Meſt High. Yet thou fhalt be brought down to hell, 
ver. 11—15. Becanſe thy rage againſt me, and thy 
tumult, is come up inlo mine ears, therefore will I put my 
hook in thy noſe, and my bridle in thy lips, and I will turn 
thee back by the way thou cameſt, chap. xxxvii. 29. O0 
how capable were our ſacred authors of conſidering 
the grandees of the earth in their true point of light ! 
O! how well they knew how to teach us what a king, 
or a tyrant, is in the preſence of him, by whoſe com- 
mand kings decree juſtice, Prov. viii. 15. and by whoſe 
ermiſſion, and even direction, tyrants decree injuſtice ! 
The laſt words which we quoted from Iſaiah, relate to 
Sennacherib. And who is this Sennacherib, whoſe 
general, Rabſhakeh, is come up with a great hoſt to 
overwhelm Jeruſalem? 2 Kings xviii. 17. Where is 
this great king of ria? What is this inſolent mortal, 
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who faith : Where are the gods of Hamath, and of Arpad? 


Where are the gods of Sepharvaim ? Hath any of the gods 
of the nations delivered at all bis land out of mine hand? 
Shall the Lord deliver Jeruſalem out of mine band? ver. 
33, 34. What is this Sennacherib? And what are all 
thoſe who tread in his arrogant ſteps? They are wild 
beaſts: but wild beaſts in chains, conducted whither 
an almighty arm pleaſeth to lead them. The power 
of this arm is a hook in the noſes of theſe animals, a 


bridle in their lips: it turneth them by the book to the 


right or to the left, and it ſtraighteneth or looſeneth 
the bridle as it pleaſeth. By this hook, by this bridle, 
God led the Affyrian beaſt without his knowing it, and 
when his heart did not think ſo: he led him from Aſ- 
ſyria to Judea, from Judea to Aſſyria, as his wiſdom 
required his preſence in either place. | 

The prophets meant to inſpire us with the ſame 
notion of inſenſible and inanimate beings, ſo that every 
thing which excites fear might lead us /o fear the King 
of nations, who hath all things in his power, and moves 
all according to his own pleaſure, We will not mul- 
tiply proofs. The prophet, in the chapter out of 
which we have taken the text, mentions an object 
very fit to inſpire us with the fear of the King of nations, 
who diſpoſeth inanimate beings in ſuch a manner: he 


- deſcribeth a tempeſt at ſea. The gravity of this diſ- 


courſe, the majeſty of this place, and the character of 
this auditory, will not allow thoſe deſcriptions which 
a ſportive fancy invents. We allow ſtudents to exer- 
ciſe their imaginations in an academy, and we pals 


over their glaring images in favour of-their youth and 


inexperience: but ſometimes deſcriptions ſupply the 
place of arguments, and a ſolid logick not a puerile 
rhetorick requires them. We are now in this caſe. 


In order to humble man in the preſence of the King 


of nations, we tell him, this King can make all crea- 


tures fulfil his will. With the ſame deſign, our pro- 


phet gives a ſenſible example of the power of God, 
| Y 2 by 
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by tranſporting man to the ocean, and by ſhewing 
him the works of the Lord and bis wonders in the deep, 


Pſal. cvii. 24. God uttereth bis voice, ſaith he, in a 
verſe that follows the text, and there is a noiſe of a 


multitude of waters in the heavens. He cauſeth the va- 


pours to aſcend from the ends of the earth. He maketh 
lightnings with tain, and bringeth forth the wind out of 
Bis treaſures, ver. 13. Thou dull ftupid man! who art 
not ſtricken with the idea of a God, whoſe will'is ſelf. 
efficient, and who alone can act immediately on an 
immatertal ſoul, come and behold ſome ſenſible proofs 
of that intinite power, of which metaphyſical proofs 
can give thee no idea! And thou, proud inſolent 
man! go aboard the beſt-built veſſel, put out to ſea, 
ſet the moſt vigilant watch, ſurround thyſelf with the 
moſt formidable inſtruments; what art thou, when 
God wuttereth his voice? What art thou, when the 70i/e 
reſounds ? What art thou, when torrents of rain ſeem 
to threaten a ſecond deluge, and to make the globe 
which thou inhabiteſt one rolling ſea? What art 
thou, when lightnings emit their terrible flaſhes ? 


What art thou, when the winds come roaring out of 


their treaſures? What art thou then? Verily, thou, 
art no leſs than, thou waſt in thy palace. Thou art no 
leſs than when thou waſt ſitting at a delicious table. 


Thou art no leſs than thou waſt when every thing 


contributed to thy pleaſure. Thou art no leſs than 
when, at the head of thine army, thou waſt the terrour 
olf nations, ſhaking the earth with the ſtunning noiſe 
of thy warlike inſtruments: for, at thy feſtal board, 
within thy palace, among thy pleaſures, at the head of 
thine armies, thou: waſt nothing before the. King of 
nations. As an immaterial and immortal creature, thou 
art ſubject to his immediate power: but, to humble 
and to confound thee, he muſt manifeſt himſelf to thee 
in ſenſible objects. Behold him then in this formid- 
able ſituation: try thy power againſt. his: filence the 
noiſe of the multitude of waters: faſten the veſſel 1 
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reeleth like @ drunken man, Pal. cvii. 27. ſmooth the 
foaming waves that mount thee up to heaven, ver. 26. 
fill, up the horrible gulfs whither thou goeſt down 10 


the bottoms of the mountains, Jonah ii. 7. diſſipate the 


lightning that flaſheth in thy face; huſh the bellowing 
thunders ; confine the winds in their caverns; aſſuage 
the anguiſh of thy ſoul, and prevent its melting and 
exhaling with fear. How diminutive is man! my 
brethren. How many ways hath God to confound 
his pride! He utlereth his voice, and there is a noiſe of a 
multitude of waters in the heavens. He cauſeth the va- 
pours to aſcend from the ends of the earth. He maketh 
lightnings with rain, and bringeth forth the wind out of his 
treaſures. Who would not fear thee, O King of nations? 

In this manner the prophets repreſent all beings, 
animate and inanimate, material and immaterial, as 
concurring in the Creator's will. This is not a truth 


which requires the ſubmiſſion of faith, but every 
branch of it proceeds from reaſon, and is ſupported by 


experience. When God willeth the deſtruction, or 
the deliverance, of a people, all creation executes his 
defign, when he is angry, every thing becomes an 
inſtrument of vengeance. A cherub, brandiſhing a 
flaming ſword, prevents the return of guilty man to 
paradiſe. The air infected, the earth covered with 
noxious plants, the brute creation enraged, wage war 
with the rebel. Graſshoppers become the Lord's great 
army, Joel ii. 11. flies ſwarm, waters change into 
blood, light turns to darkneſs, and all beſiege the 
palace and the perſon of Pharaoh. The heavens them- 
ſelves, the ſtars in their courſes fight againſt Siſera, Judges 
v. 20. The earth yawns, and ſwallows up Dathan 
and Abiram in- its frightful caverns. - Fire conſumes 
Nadab, and Abihu, Korah and his company. A fiſh 
buries alive the prevaricating Jonah in his wide mouth. 
But on the contrary, when God declares himſelf for 
a people, there 1s nothing in the univerſe, which God 
cannot make a mean of happineſs. The heavens 
| unfur] 
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unfurl their beauties ; the ſun expands his light; the 
earth adorns herſelf with flowers, and loads herſelf 


with fruits, to entertain the favourite of be King of 
nations; while the animals become teachable, and 
offer to bow to his ſervice. All things work together 
for good to them that love God, Rom. viii. 28. All 


things are yours, whether Paul or Cephas, or the world, 


1 Cor. iii. 22. Behold, I will do à new thing. The 

beg/ts of the field ſhall honour me, the dragons and the 
owls : becauſe I give waters in the wilderneſs, and rivers 
in the deſart, to give drink to my people, my choſen. Ia, 
. Xliii. 19, 23. Ze ſhall go out with jcy, and be led forth 
with peace: the mountains and the bills ſhall break forth 
before. you into ſinging, and all the trees of the field ſhall 
clap their hands. Drop down, ye heavens from above, let 
the earth open and bring forth ſatvation ! chap. lv. 12. 
and xlv. 8. nn « 4.2 

Thus, my brethren, hath God proportioned himſelf 
to our meanneſs and dulneſs, in order to inſpire us 
with fear. It is neceſſary, to make us fear God, that we 
ſhould ſee bodies, various parts, and prodigious maſſes 
of matter, march at his word to fulfil his will ? Well, 


Behold bodies, in various parts and in vaſt maſſes! 


Behold univerſal nature moving at his word, and ful- 
filling his will! Let us fear God in this view of him, 
if our minds enveloped in matter cannot conceive an 
idea of a Being, whoſe will is ſelf. efficient, and who 
alone can act on immaterial ſouls. But, my brethren, 
a mind accuſtomed to meditation hath no occaſion for 
this laſt notion: the firſt abſorbs all. A God, every 
act of whoſe will is effèctual, is alone worthy of the 
homage of fear. A juſt notion of his power renders 
all ideas of means uſeleſs. The power of God hath 
no need of means. Were I exiſting alone with God, 
God could make me ſupremely happy, or ſupremely 
. miſerable: one act of his will is ſufficient to do either. 
We do not mean to enlarge the idea, when, ſpeaking 
of an all-ſufficient Creator, who is ſuperior to the 
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want of means, we treat of a concurrence of creatures: 
we only mean to level the ſubject to the capacities of 
ſome of our hearers. e 
Let us ſum up what has been ſaid. To conſider a 
creature as the cauſe of human felicity is to pay him 
the homage of adoration, and to commit idolatry. The 
avaricious man is an idolater; the ambitious man is an 
idolater; the voluptuous man is an idolater: And to 
render to a creature, the homage of fear is alſo ido- 
latry; for ſupreme fear is as much due to God alone 
as ſupreme hope. He, who fears war, and doth not 
fear the God, who ſends war, is an idolater. He, who 
fears the plague, and who doth not fear the God, who 
ſends the plague, is an idolater. ti 
It is idolatry, in publick, or in private, adverſities, 
to have recourſe to ſecond cauſes, to little ſubordinate 
deities, ſo as to neglect to appeaſe the wrath of the 
Supreme God. To conſult the wiſe, to aſſemble a 
council, to man fleets, to raiſe armies, to build forts, 
to elevate ramparts, and not to confider the ſuccour 
of heaven, which alone is capable of giving ſucceſs to 
all ſuch means, is to be guilty of idolatry. Ifatah 
reproveth the Jews in the moſt ſevere manner for this 
kind of idolatry. In that day, faith the prophet, ſpeak- 
ing of the precautions which they had taken to prevent 
the deſigns of their enemies; In that day thou didſt look 
to the armour of the bouſe of the foreſt. Ye 1 alſo 
the breaches of the city of David: and ye gathered together 
the waters of the lower pool. And ye have numbered the 
houſes of Feruſalem,' and the houſes Bave ye broken down 
to fortify the wall, Ye have made alſo a ditch between 
the two walls, for the water of the old pool: hut ye 
have not Iooked unto the Maker of this Jeruſalem, neither 
had reſpect unto bim that faſhioned it long ago. And in 
that day did the Lord God of hoſts. call to weeping, and 
to mourning, and to baldneſs, and to girding with ſackcloth * 
and behold joy and gladneſs, ſlaying oxen, and killing ſheep, 
eating fleſh, and drinking wine; let us eat and drink, for 
£7 t0-morrow 
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to-morrow ve ſhall die. And it was revealed in mine ears 
by the Lord of hoſts, Surely this iniquity ſhall not be 
_ purged from you, till ye die, ſaith the Lord of hoſts, chap. 
xXxĩi. 8— 14. Do we deſerve leſs cutting reproaches ? 
In that day, in the day of our public and private 
calamities, we have conſulted wiſe men, we have 
aſſembled councils, we have fitted out. fleets, and 
raiſed armies, we have pretended by them to ſecure 
| theſe provinces from impending dangers, and we 
have not had reſpect unto him that faſhioned them long 
ago. But what are wiſe men? What are councils ? 
What are navies? What are armies, and fortifica- 
tions, but ſubordinate beings, which God directs 
as he pleaſeth? Ah! ye penitentia] tears, ye days 
of ſackcloth and aſhes, ye ſolemn humiliations, 


ye ſighs that aſcend to God, ye fervent prayers, 


ye ſaints, who impart your fouls in fervour; and 
above all, ye ſincere converſions to the King of na- 
| tions, love to his laws, obedience to his commands, 
ſubmiſſion to his will, tenderneſs to his people, zeal 
for nis altars, devotedneſs to his worſhip; if ye do 


not prevail with the King of nations to favour our de- 


ſigns, what muſt our deſtiny be? And ye tragical de- 
ſigns, black attempts, ſhameful plots, impure aſſocia- 
tions, criminal intrigues, execrable oaths, atrocious 
calumnies, cruel falſhoods, with what oceans of miſery 
will ye overflow us, if ye arm the King of nations 
againſt us. | 

To conclude. There is much imbecillity, if no 
idolatry, in us, if, while we fear God, we ſtand in too 
much awe of ſecond cauſes, which ſometimes appear 
terrible to us. No, no, revolution of ages, ſubverſion 
of ſtates, domeſtick ſeditions, foreign invaſions, con- 
tagious ſickneſſes, ſudden and untimely deaths, ye are 
only the ſeryants of that God, whoſe favourite creature 
I am. If, by his command, ye execute ſome terrible 
order on me, I will receive it as a comfortable order, 


becauſe it is executed only for my good. Trouble 
| th my 
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my peace: perhaps it may be fatal to me. Turn the 
tide of my proſperity, which ſeems to conſtitute my 
glory: perhaps it may be dangerous to me. Snap 
the filken bonds, which bind me to objects, that have 
ſo much influence on the happineſs of my life : per- 
haps they may become my idols. Pluck out my eyes, 
cut off my hands : perhaps they may cauſe me to 
offend, and may plunge me into the bottomleſs abyſs, 
Matt. xviii. 8. Bind me to a croſs : provided it be 
my Saviour's croſs, Cut the thread of my life: pro- 
vided the gates of immortal happineſs be opened to 
me. ; | 
Chriſtians, let us ſatiate our ſouls, with theſe medi- 
tarions, Let us give up our hearts to theſe emotions. 
Let us fear God, and let us fear nothing elſe. Fear 
not, thou worm Jacob. Fear thou not, for 1am with these: 
Be not diſmayed, for I am thy God : I will ſtrengthen 
thee, yea, 1 will help thee, yea, 1 will uphold thee with 
the right hand of my righteouſneſs. Fear not, thou worm 
Jacob, and ye men of Iſrael ; I will belp thee, ſaith the 
Lord, and thy Redeemer, the holy one of Iſrael. Who 
would not fear thee, O King of nations ? for to thee doth it 
appertain, Iſa. xli. 10, 14. May God inſpire us with 
theſe ſentiments! To him be honour and glory for 


ever! Amen. 
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SERMON XIV. 
The Manner of praiſing GOD. . 
Preached after the adminiſtration of the Lord's Supper. 
Ps AlL N xxXili. I. ag 


Praiſe is comely for the upright. 


HERE is ſomething very noble, my brethren, 

in the end for which we are now aſſembled in the 
preſence of God. His Providence hath infinitely di- 
yerſified the conditions of thoſe who compoſe this aſ- 
ſembly. Some are placed in the moſt eminent, others 
in the moſt obſcure poſts of ſociety. Some live in 
ſplendour and opulence, others in meanneſs and in- 
digence. One is employed in the turbulence of the 
army, another in the ſilence of the ſtudy. Notwith- 
ſtanding, this infinite variety of employments, ranks, 
and ages, we all aſſemble to day in one place; one 
object occupies us; one ſentiment animates us; one 
voice make the church reſound, praiſe ye the Lora, for 
bis mercy endureth for ever, Pſal. cxxxvi. 1. If there be 
an object, that can give a mortal any ideas of the firlt 
impreſſions, which are made on a ſoul, at its firſt en- 
tering the glorious palace of the bleſſed God in hea- 
ven, it is this. The firſt objects, that ſtrike ſuch a 
ſou], are multitudes of all nations, tongues, and peo- 


ple, concentered in a meditation on the beneficence of . 


God, proftrating themſelves before his throne, —_— 
. | | eir 
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their crowns at his feet, and crying out of the abund. 
ance of their hearts, which contemplate the perfec- 
tions of a Being worthy of their profoundeſt praiſe, 
Amen, Bleſſing, and glory, and wiſdom, and thankſgiving, 
and honour, and power, and might, be unto our God, for 
ever and ever, Amen, Rev. vii. 12. We give thee thanks, 


O Lord God almighty, which art, and waſt, and art 10 


come ; becauſe thou haſt taken to thee thy great power, 'and 
haſt reigned, chap. xi. 17. - Great and marvellous are 
thy works, Lord God almighty ; juſt and true are thy ways, 
thou king of ſaints ! chap xv. 3. Unto him that loved 
zs, and waſhed us from our fins in his own blood, and hath 
made us kings and prieſts unto God and his Father ; to him 
be glory and dominion for ever and ever, Amen. chap. i. 
5, 6. This is the employment of the bleſſed in hea- 
ven: this is what we are doing to day on earth. 

But what a contradiction, what a contraſt, appears, 
when, lifting up the exterior habit of piety, that covers 
fome of us, we examine the inward diſpoſitions of the 
Heart. The pſalms, which are uttered with the voice, 
are contradicted by the tempers of the heart. The 
mouths, that were juſt now opened to bleſs the Creator, 
will prefently be opened again to blaſpheme and to 
curſe him. The praiſes, which ſeemed ſo proper to 
Pleaſe him in whoſe honour they were offered, will 


incur this reproof, Thou wicked man ! What haſt thou 


to do to take my covenant in thy mouth? Pſal. I. 16. 


My brethren, if we would join our voices with thoſe 


of angels, we muſt have the ſentiments of angels. We 
muſt, (at leaſt, as far as the duty is imitable by ſuch 
frail creatures) we muſt, in order to worſhip God 
as thoſe happy ſpirits praiſe him, love him as they 
do, ferve him as they do, devote ourſelves to him as 
they devote themſelves to him; and this is the manner 
of praifing God, to which I exhort, and in which J 
would endeavour to inſtruct, you to day, agreeably to 
the prophet's exalted notion of it in the words of the 


text. What day can be more proper to inſpire ſuch, 
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a noble deſign ? What day can be more proper to en- 
gage you to mix your worſhip with that of glorified. 
intelligences, than this, on which we are come anto 
the city of the living God, the heavenly Jeruſalem, to an 
innumerable company of angels, and to the church of the 
firſt-born which are written in heaven? Heb. xn. 22, 23. 
But who are we, to be admitted into a ſociety ſo 


| holy ? Great God ! Thou doſt appear to us to day, 


as thou didſt formerly to thy prophet, fitting upon a 
throne, high and lifted up, and thy train filling the temple, 
Iſa. vi. 1. Around thee ſtand the Seraphims, cover- 
ing themſelves with their wings in thy majeſtick pre- 
ſence, and crying one to another, Holy, holy, holy, is 
the Lord of«hoſts, the whole earth is full of his glory, ver. 3. 
We are ſtricken, as thy prophet was, with ſuch a tre- 
mendous viſion, and each of us cries, with him, Vo is 
me! I am undone ! I am a man of unclean lips! and yet 
mine eyes have-ſeen the King, the Lord of hoſes, ver. 5. O 
great God ! command one of thy Seraphims to fly to 
us, as he flew to him ; bid him touch our mouths, as 
he touched his, with à live coal taken from off the altar, 
ver. 6. and, in this day of grace and mercy, let him 


ſay to each of us, Lo, this hath touched thy lips, and 


thine iniquity is taken away, and thy fin purged! Amen. 
ver. 7. | 25 7 

Praiſe is comely for the, upright. The praiſing of 
God is a duty, of which be may form two different 
notions: a general, and a particular notion. By a ge- 
neral notion of praiſe, I mean, the exerciſe of a man, 
who, being capable of examining ſublime objects, and 


of comprehending grand ſubje&s, fixeth his attention 
on the attributes of God, feels the force of thoſe proofs 


which eſtabliſh the truth of them, is delighted with 
them, to a certain degree, and is happy in publiſhing 
their praiſe, I mean, by a particular notion of praiſing 
God, the exerciſe of a man, who, having received ſome 
ſignal favour of God, loves to exprels his gratitude 


for it. | * 
; Each 
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Each of theſe exerciſes of praiſe ſuppoſeth refleFions, 
and ſentiments. To praiſe God in the firſt ſenſe, to 
reflect on his attributes, to converſe, and to write about 
them, without having the heart affected, and without 
loving a Being, who is deſcribed as ſupremely amiable, 
is a lifeleſs praiſe, more fit for a worldly philoſopher 


than for a rational chriſtian. To praiſe God in the 


ſecond ſenſe, to be affected with the favours of God, 
without having any diſtin& notions of God, without 
knowing whether the deſcriptions of the perfections, 
that are attributed to him, be flights of fancy or real 


truths, is an exerciſe more fit for a bigot, who believes 


without knowing why, than for a 2 man, who 
Judgeth all things, 1 Cor. ii. 15. If we diſtinguiſh the 
part, which theſe two faculties, reflection, and ſenti- 
ment, take in theſe two exerciſes of praiſe, we may 
obſerve that the firſt, I mean, the praiſe of God taken 
in a general ſenſe, is the fruit of refe#ion, and the ſe- 
cond of ſentiment, The firſt is, if I may be allowed 
to ſpeak ſo, the praiſe of the mind: the ſecond is the 
praiſe of the heart. £ 

It is difficult to determine which of theſe two notions 
prevails in the text, whether the pſalmiſt uſe the word 
praiſe 1n the firſt, or in the ſecond ſenſe. If we judge 
by the whole ſubject of the pſalm both are included. 
The praiſe of the heart is eaſily diſcovered. Whether 
the author of the pſalm were Hezekiah, as many of the 
fathers thought, who ſay, this prince compoſed it 
after the miraculous defeat of Sennacherib : or whether, 
which is moſt likely, David were the compoſer of it, 
alter one of thoſe preternatural deliverances with which 
his life was ſo often fignalized : what I call the praiſe 
of the heart, that is, a lively ſenſe of ſome ineſtimable 


bleſſing, is clearly to be ſeen. On the other hand, it 


is ſtill clearer, that the ſacred author doth not celebrate 
only one particular object in the pſalm. He gives a 


greater ſcope to his meditation, and compriſeth in it 


all the works, and all the perfections of Gd. 
b | | Although 
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Although the ſolemnity of this day calls us leſs to 


the praiſe of the mind, than to that of the heart: 


although we intend to make the latter the principal 


ſubject of this diſcourſe; yet it is neceſſary to attend 
a little to the former. | . 


I. The praiſe of the Lord, taking the word praiſe in 
the vague ſenſe, that we have affixed to the term, is 


comely for the upright: and it is comely for none but 


for them. | 15 13 
Praiſe is comely for the upright. Nothing is more 
worthy of the attention of an intelligent being, par- 


ticularly, nothing is more worthy of the meditation of 


a ſuperior genius, than the wonderful perfections of the 
Creator. A man of ſuperior genius is required, indeed, 
to uſe his talents to cultivate the ſciences and the li- 
beral arts : but, after all, the mind of man, eſpecially 
of that man, to whom God hath given ſuperior talents, 
which aſſimilate him to celeſtial intelligences, was not 
created to unravel a point in chronology, to learn the 
various ſounds by which different nations ſignify their 
ideas, to meaſure a line, or to loſe itſelf in an algebraick 
calculation; the mind of ſuch a man was not created 


to ſtudy the ſtars, to count their number, to meaſure 


their magnitude, to diſcover more than have yet been 
obſerved. Nobler objects ought to occupy him. It 


becomes ſuch a man to contemplate God, to guide 


the reſt of mankind, to lead them to God, who dwelletb 
in the light, which no man can approach unto, 1 Tim, 
vi. 16. and to teach us to attenuate the clouds that, 


hide him from our feeble eyes. It becomes ſuch 


a man to uſe that ſuperiority, which . his knowledge 


gives him over us, to elevate our hearts above the low 


region of terreſtrial things, where they grovel with the 
brute beaſts, and to help us to place them on the 


bright abode of the immortal God. The praiſe 
the Lord is comely for upright men. ; ies 3 
But praiſe is comely only for upright men. I believe -.. 
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it is needleſs now to explain the word «prightneſs, 


The term is taken in the text in the nobleſt ſenſe: this 


is a ſufficient explication, and this 1s ſufficient alſo to 
convince us that the praiſing of God is comely for none 


but upright men. I cannot ſee, without indignation, 


a philoſopher trifle with the important queſtions that 
relate to the attributes of God, and make them ſimple 
exerciſes of genius, in which the heart hathno concern, 
examining whether there be a God with the ſame in- 
difference with which he inquires whether there be a 
vacuum in nature, or whether matter be infinitely di- 
viſible, - On determining the queſtions, which relate 
to the divine attributes, depend our hopes and fears, 
the plans we muſt form, and the courſe of life we 
ought to purſue : and with theſe views we ſhould ex- 
amine the perfections of God: theſe are conſequences 
that ſhould follow our iniquities. With ſuch diſpo- 
ſitions the pſalmiſt celebrated the praiſes of God, in 
the pſalm out of which we have taken the text, How 
comely are the praiſes of God in the mouth of ſuch 
a man! 8 | 
Let us follow the holy man a moment in his medi- 
tation. His pſalm is not compoſed in ſcholaſtick form, 
in which the author confines himſelf to fixed rules, 
and, ſcrupulouſly following a philoſophical method, 
lays down principles, and infers conſequences. How- 
ever he eſtabliſheth principles the moſt proper to 
give us ſublime ideas of the Creator; and he ſpeaks 
with more preciſion of, the works and attributes of 
God than the greateſt philoſophers have ſpoken of 
them. 


How abſurdly have philoſophers treated of the 


origin of the world? How few of them have reaſoned 
concluſively on this important ſubject? Our prophet 
ſolves the important queſtion by one ſingle principle, 
and, what is more remarkable, this principle, which is 
nobly expreſſed, carries the cleareſt evidence with it. 
The principle is this: By ihe word of the Lord 9 5 
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the heavens made; and all the boſt of them by th breath 
of his mouth. This is the moſt rational account, that 
was ever given of the creation of the world. The 
world is the work of a ſelf- efficient will, and it is this 
principle alone that can account for its creation. The 
moſt ſimple appearances in nature are ſufficient to lead 
us to this principle. Either my will is ſelf- efficient, 
or there is ſome other being whoſe will is ſelf-efficient, 
What I ſay of myſelf; I ſay of my parents, and what I 
affirm of my parents, I affirm of my more remote an- 
ceſtors, and of all the finite creatures from whom they 
derived their exiſtence. Moſt certainly, either finite 
beings have ſelf-efficient wills, which it is impoſſible - 
to ſuppoſe, for a finite creature with a ſelf-efficient 
will is a contradiction: either, I ſay, a finite creature 
hath a ſelf-efficient will; or there is a firſt cauſe who 
hath a ſelf-efficient will; and that there is ſuch a being 
is the principle of the pſalmiſt ; By the word of the Lord 
were the heavens made : and all the boſt of them by the - 
breath of his mouth. | pf EW Sn 
If philoſophers have reaſoned inconcluſively on the 
origin of the world, they have ſpoken of its govern- 
ment with equal uncertainty. The pſalmiſt deter- 
mines this queſtion with great facility, by a ſingle prin- 
ciple, which reſults from the former, and which, like 
the former, carries its evidence with it. The Lord looketh 
from heaven : he confidereth all the works of all the m- 
habitants of the earth, ver. 13, 14. This is the doctrine 
of Providence. And on what is the doctrine of Provi- 
dence founded? On this principle: God faſbioneib their 
hearts alike, ver. 15. Attend a moment to the evidence 
of this reaſoning, my brethren. The doctrine of Pro- 
vidence, expreſſed in theſe words, God confidereth the 
works of the inhabitants of the earth is a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of this principle, God faſbioneth ' their hearts 
alike, and this principle is a neceſſary conſequence of 
that which the pſalmiſt had before laid down to ac- 
count for the origin of the world. Tes! from the 
Voi I. 4 ö doctrine 
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doctrine of God the Creator of men, follows that of 
God the inſpector, the director, the rewarder, and the 
puniſher of their actions. One of the moſt ſpecious 
objections, that hath ever been oppoſed to the doc- 
trine of Providence, is a contraſt between the grandeur 
of God and the meanneſs of men. How can ſuch an in- 
ſignificant creature as man be an object of the care and 
attention of ſuch a magnificent Being as God? No ob- 
jection can be more ſpecious, or, in appearance, more 
invincible. The diſtance between the meaneſt inſect 
and the mightieſt monarch, who treads and cruſhes rep- 
tiles to death without the leaſt regard to them, is a very 
imperfect image of the diſtance between God and man. 
That which proves that it would be beneath the. dig- 
nity of a monarch to obſerve the motions of ants, or 
worms, to intereſt himſelf in their actions, to puniſh, 
or to reward them, ſeems to demonſtrate, that God 
would degrade himſelf were he to obſerve, to direct, 
to puniſh, to reward mankind, who are infinitely in- 
ferior to him. But, one fact is ſufficient to anſwer this 
ſpecious objection: That is, that God hath created 
mankind. Doth God degrade himſelf more by govern- 
ing than by creating mankind? Who can perſuade him- 
ſelf, that a wiſe Being hath given to intelligent crea- 
tures faculties capable of obtaining knowledge and 
virtue, without willing that they ſhould endeavour to 
Acquire knowledge and virtue ? Or who can imagine, 
that a wiſe Being, who willeth that his intelligent crea- 
tures ſhould acquire knowledge and virtue, will not 
puniſh them, if they neglect thoſe acquiſitions; and 
will not ſhew by the diſtribution of his benefits that 
he approves their endeavours to obtain them? : _ 
*- Unenlightened philoſophers have treated of the at- 
tributes of God with as much abſtruſeneſs as they have 
written of his works. The moral attributes of God, as 
they ate called in the ſchools, were myſteries. which 
they could not unfold. | Theſe may be reduced to two 
claſſes; attributes of goodneſs, and attributes of juſtice. 
n ky Fs Philoſophers, 
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Philofophers, who have admitted theſe, have uſually "= 
taken that for granted which they ought to have 
proved. They collected together in their minds all 
perfections, they reduced them all to one object, which: - 
they denominated a perfect being: and ſuppoſing, with- 
out proving, that a perfect Being exiſted, they attri- JJ 
buted to him, without proof, every thing that they , = 
conſidered as a perfection. The pſalmiſt ſhews by a 3 
ſurer way that there is a God ſupremely juſt, and ſu- 
premely good. It is neceſſary, in order tg convince 
a rational being of the juſtice and goodneſs of God, 


to follow ſuch a method as that which we follow to 
rove his exiſtence. When we would prove the ex- 


* iſtence of God, we ſay, there are creatures ; therefore, 
4 there is a Creator. In like manner, when we would 
7 prove, that the Creator is a juſt, and a good, Being, 


we ſay, there are qualities of goodneſs and juſtice in 

creatures; therefore, he, from whom theſe creatures 

derive their exiſtence, is a Being juſt and good. Now 

this is the reaſoning of the pſalmiſt, in this pſalm: The 

Lord loveth righteouſneſs and judgment, the earth is full _ 

of the goodneſs of toe Lord, ver. 5. that is to ſay, it is 

impoſſible to confider the works of the Creator, without 

| receiving evidence of his goodneſs. And the works 
of nature, which demonſtrate the goodneſs of God, 
prove his juſtice alſo: for God hath created us with 
ſuch diſpoſitions, that we cannot enjoy the gifts of his 
goodneſs without obeying the laws of his righteouſ- 
neſs. The happineſs of an individual, who procures 
a pleaſure by diſobeying the laws of equity, is a violent 
happineſs, which cannot be of long duration: and the 
proſperity of publick bodies, when it is founded in ini- 

| quity, is an edifice, which with its baſes will be preſently 
unk and gone. | GS, TH - 
But what we would particularly remark is, that the 
excellent principles of the pſalmiſt, concerning God, 
are not mere ſpeculations: but truths from which he | 
derives practical inferences; and he aims to extend 
| 2 2 5 : their i= 
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their influence beyond private perſons,. even to legi- 


| lators and conquerors. One would think, confidering 
the conduct of mankind, that the conſequences, which 
are drawn from the doctrines of which we have been 
ſpeaking, belong to none but to the dregs of the peo- 
ple; that lawgivers and conquerors have a plan of mo- 
rality peculiar to themſelves, and are above the rules to 
which other men muſt ſubmit. Our prophet had 
other notions. What are his maxims of policy ? 
They are all included in theſe words: Bleſſed is the 
nation whoſe God is the Lord; and the people whom be 
. hath choſen for his own inheritance, ver. 12. What are his 


military maxims! They are all included in theſe words: 


There is no king ſaved by the multitude of an boſt : a mighty 
man is not delivered by much ſtrength : An horſe is a vain 
thing for ſafety ; neither fhall be deliver any by his great 
ſtrength, ver. 16, 17. Who propoſeth theſe maxims ? 
A hermit, who never appeared on the theatre of the 
world? or a man deſtitute of the talents neceſſary to 
ſhine there? No: one of the wiſeſt of kings: one of the 
moſt bold and able generals; a man, whom God him- 
ſelf elected to govern. his choſen people, and to com- 
mand thoſe armies, which fought the moſt obſtinate 
battles; and gained the moſt complete victories. Were 
I to proceed in explaining the ſyſtem of the pſalmiſt, 
I might prove, that as he had a right to infer the doc- 
trine of providence from the works of nature, and that 
of the moral attributes of God from the works of crea- 
tion; ſo, from the doctrines of the moral attributes of 
God, of providence, and of the works of creation, he 
had a right to conclude, that no conquerors or law- 
givers could be truly happy but thoſe, who acted agree- 
ably to the laws of the juſt and good Supreme, But JI 
ſhall not. enlarge on this article. | 
Permit me only to place in one point of view the 
different phraſes, by which the pſalmiſt deſcribes the 
Deity in this pſalm. The earth is full of the goodneſs of 
the Lord, By the word of the Lord were the en 
| | made: 


a 
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made : and all the boſt of them by the breath of bis mouth. 
He gathereth the-waters of the ſea together, \as an heap :- 
he layeth up the depth in florebouſes. The Lord looketh 
from heaven : he beboldeth all the ſons of men. From the. 

place of bis habitation he looketh upon all the inbabitants cf 
5 earth. He faſhioneth their hearts alike ; be confidereth 
all their works, ver. 5-7, 1315. From theſe ſpe- 

culative ideas of God, he derives the following rules 
of practice. Let all the earth fear the Lord: let all the 
inhabitants of the world tand in awe of bin. Our ſout 
waiteth for the Lord : be is our help and our ſhield. For 
our heart ſhall rejoice in him : __ we have truſted in 
his holy name. Let thy mercy, O Lord, be upon us gc- 
cording as we hope in thee, ver. 8, 20-22. How de- 
lightful it is, my brethren, to ſpeak of God, when one 
hath talents to ſpeak of him in fuch a noble manner, 
and when one intends to promote the fear and the 
love of him, with an univerſal obedience to him, from 
all that is ſaid! How well it becomes ſuch a man to 
praiſe God! The praiſe of the Lord #s 00s in the 5 
mouths of upright men. 


1]. Let us now apply the fobje& more immediacaly 
to the ſervice of this day. To praiſe God is a phraſe, 
which is ſometimes taken, in a particular ſenſe, for the 
exerciſe of a perſon, who, having received fingular fa- 
vours of God, delights in expreſſing his gratitude to 
him. This praiſe i is comely in the mouth on an Nasen 
man for four reaſons. 

Firſt. Becauſe he arrangeth them in hee, true 
order, highly eſtimating what deſerves a, high eſteem, 
= moſt highly eſtimating what deſerves che e 

ene 


Secondly. Becauſe he employs al his benefits in 8 


the ſervice of his benefactor. 
 _ Thirdly. Becauſe, while he recounts the blefings} : 
bs diveſts himſelf of all merit, and aſcribes them only 


to the — ** God from ein they 1 é 
F ourthly. 
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Fourthly. Becauſe he imitates that goodneſs and : 


love, which inclined God to bleſs him in ſucha manner. 
- I will. affix to each of theſe reflections a ſingle word. 
Prat e, or if you will, gratitude, is comely for the upright, 


becauſe it is wiſe, real, humble, and magnanimous : In 
theſe four reſpects, pra iſe is comely for the upright. Theſe 


are-the ſentiments, with which the holy ſacrament, of 


which we have partaken this morning, ſhould inſpire, 


us. Theſe are the moſt important reflections, with 
which we can cloſe this diſcourſe. | 

1. The gratitude of upright men is 7 iſe. The 
* of the Lord becomes them well, becauſe, while 


they bleſs God for all their mercies, they arrange them 


in their proper order; they Nr each according to its 
real worth, and that moſt o Il which is of the greateſt 


value. It is a very mortifying reflection, my brethren, 
that the more we ſtudy ourſelves, the more clearly we 


perceive, that the love of the world, and of ſenſible 
things, is the chief ſpring of all our actions and ſen- 


timents. This diſagreeable truth is proved, not only 


by the nature of our vices, but even by the genius of 
our virtues; not only by the offences we commit 
againſt God, but by the very duties we perform in 
his ſervice. 

A perſon ſo ungrateful, as not to 8 any gra- 
titude to God, when he beſtows temporal bleſſings on 
him, can ſcarcely be found. We praiſe God, when he 
delivers us from any publick calamity, or from any 
domeſtick adverſity ; when he recovers us from dan- 


gerous illneſſes ; when he raiſeth. us up an unexpected 
friend, or a protector, who aſſiſts us; when he ſends 


us ſome proſperity, which renders life more eaſy. In 
ſuch caſes as theſe, we render an homage to God, that 
cannot be refuſed without ingratitude. 

But we are extremely blameable, when, while we feel 
the value of theſe bleſſings, we remain inſenſible of the 
vorth of other bleſſings, which are infinitely more 
8 kr ene and which merit infinitely more gratitude, . 


* 


Finnen | A bleſſing, 


. n 


A bleſſing ** directly regards the ſoul, 81 cots = 
luable than one which regards only the body- K 
bleſſing that regards our eternal happineſs, is of greater 
worth, than one which influenceth only the happineſs 


of this life. Whence is it then, that, being fo ſenſible 


of bleſſings of the firſt kind, we are ſo little affe 55 
with thoſe of the laſt ? How comes it to pals; * 

we are ſo full of gratitude, hen God gives the ſtate 
ſome ſignal victory; when he proſpers its trade; hen 
he reals the bonds, that unite it to powerful and 
faithful allies; and ſo void of it, while he continues to 
grant it the greateſt bleſſing that a ſociety of rational 
creatures can enjoy, I mean a liberty to ſerye God 
according to the dictates of our own conſciences? 
Whence is it, that we are ſo vety thankful to God 
for preſerving our lives from the dangers that daily 
threaten them; and ſo little thankful for his miracu- 
lous patience with us, to which it is owing, that, after 
we have hardened our hearts againſt his voice one year, 
he invites us another year; after We have falſified our 
promiſes. made on one ſolemnity, he calls us to another 
lolemnity, and giveth us new opportunities of being 
more faithful to him? Whence comes this difference? 
Follow it to its ſource. Does it not proceed from - 
what we juſt now ſaid? Is not love of the world, and 
of ſenſible things, the grand ſpring of our actions and 
ſentiments? The world, the world; lo! this is the 
touchſtone, by which we judge of good and evil! 
An upright. man judgeth in another manner: 58e 
will, indeed, bleſs God for all his benefits; but as he 
knows how to arrange them, ſo he knows how to prize 


each according to its worth, and how bo K er his 


eſteem to the real value of chem all, A 1 
conn to ſuch an- eſtimation, r ought ne not 

our gratitude to God to be to day, my dear brethren! 

we may aſſure ourſelves with the utmoſt truth; that had 


the Lord united in our houſes to day pleaſuręs gran- 


e and . had he promiſed each of us'a life 
BR... 
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3 longer than that of a patriarch; a family as happy as 
that of Job, after his misfortunes ; glory as great as 


that of Solomon; he would have beſtowed nothing 
equal to that bleſſing, which he gave us this morning. 


He forgave thoſe fins, which, had they taken their 


natural courſe, would have occaſioned endleſs remorſe, 
and would have plunged us into everlaſting miſery 
and woe. A peace was ſhed abroad in our conſciences, 
which gave us a foretaſte of heaven. He excited 


. hopes, that abſorbed our ſouls in their grandeur. Let 


us fay all in one word : he gave us his Son. He that 


fpared_not his own Son bow ſhall he not with him alſo 
. freely give us all things * Rom. viii. 32. 


2. The gratitude of upright men is real. The praiſe 


of the Lord becomes them, becauſe, while they praiſe 


God for his benefits, they live to-the glory of their 
benefactor. Every gift of God furniſheth us with 
both a motive and a mean of obedience to him. It is 
an exceſs of ingratitude ta make a contrary uſe of his 
gifts, and to turn the benefits that we receive, againſt 


the benefactor from whom we receive them. What 


gifts are they, by which God hath moſt diſtinguiſhed 
us? Thee he hath diſtinguiſhed by a penetrating ge- 
nius, which renders the higheſt objects, the deepeſt 
myſteries, acceſſible to thee. Wo be to thee ! if thou 
employ this gift to invent arguments againſt the truths 
of religion, and to find out ſophiſms that befriend in- 
fidelity. An pright man devotes this gift to the ſer- 
vice of his benefactor ; he avails himſelf of his genius, 


to diſcover the folly of ſceptical ſophiſms, and to 


demonſtrate the truth of religion. On thee he hath 
beſtowed an aſtoniſhing memory. Wo be thee! if 


thou uſe it to retain the pernicious maxims of the 
world. An upright man dedicates this gift to his be- 


nefactor; he employs his memory in retaining the ex- 


cellent leſſons of equity, charity and patience, which 


the holy Spirit hath taught him in the ſcriptures. 


Fo thee he hath given an authoritative elocution, to 


which 


which every hearer is forced to bow. Wo be to thee 1 


if thou apply. this rare talent to ſeduce the minds, and 


to deprave the hearts, of mankind. An upright man 


devotes this bleſſing to the ſervice of his benefactor; 
he uſeth his eloquence to free the minds of men from 
error, and their lives from vice, Towards thee God 
hath exerciſed a patience, which ſeems contrary to his 
uſual rules of conduct towards ſinners, and by which 
he hath abounded toward thee in forbearance and 
long-ſuffering. Wo be to thee! if thou turn this 
bleſſing into an opportunity of violating the com- 
mands of God; if thine obſtinacy run parallel with his 
patience, and if, | becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work is 
not executed fpeedily, thy beart be fully ſet in thee 10 do 


evil, Eccl. viii. 11. An 4pright man devotes this bleſſing 


to his benefactor's ſervice. From the patience. of God 
he deriyes motives of repentance. Ho eaſily might 
this article be enlarged !; how / fruitful in inſtruction 


would it be on this ſolemnity ! But we proceed. 


3. Gratitude to God well becomes an upright man, 
becauſe it is humble; becauſe an upright man, by pub 
liſhing the gifts of God's grace diveſts himſelf of 
himſelf, and attributes them wholly to the goodneſs 
of him from whom they came. Far from us be a 
profane mixture of the real grandeurs of the Creator 
with the fanciful grandeurs of creatures! Far be thoſe 


praiſes, in which he who offers them always finds, in 


his own: excellence, the motives that induced the 
Lord to beſtow: his benefits on him! | - 
Two reflections always exalt the gifts of God in the 


eyes of an upright man: a reflection on his meanneſs, 


and a reflection on his unworthineſs; and it is with this 
comelineſs of humility, if I may venture to call it fo, 
that I wiſh to engage you to praiſe God for the bleſ- 
ſings of this day. : ig ett 

I. Meditate on your weavneſs. Contraſt yourſelves 
with God, who gives himſelf to you to-day in ſuch a 
tender manner. How ſoon is the capacity of "_ _ 
5 5 Foy WW 
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ſorbed in the works and attributes of God! Conceive; 


if thou be capable, the grandeur of a Being, [who'made 
the heavens by bis word, and all the hoſt f them by the 
breath of bis "mouth. Think, if thou be capable of 
thinking, of the glory of a Being, who exiſted from all 
eternity, whoſe underſtanding is infinite, whoſe power 
is irreſiſtible, whoſe will is above controul. Behold 
him filling the whole univerſe with his preſence. Be: 
hold him in the palace of his glory, inhabiting the praiſes 
of the © bleſſed, Pſal. xxii. 3. ſurrounded by thou- 
ſand thouſands, and by ten thouſand times ten thou- 
fand angels, who excel in ſtrength, and Who delight 
to fly at the firſt ſignal of his will. Thou human 
ſoul! contemplate this object, and recover thy rea- 
ſon. What art thou? What was thine origin? 


What is thine end? Thou diminutive atom! great 


only in thine on eyes; behold thyſelf in thy true 
point of view. Duſt ! Aſhes ! Putrefaction! glorious 
only at the tribunal of thihe own pride; diveſt thyſelf 
of the tawdry grandeur” in which thou loveſt to array 
thyſelf. Thou vapour! Thou dream! Thou exhala- 
tion of the earth! evaporating in the air, and having 
no other conſiſtence than what thine'own imagination 


gives thee; behold thy vanity and nothingneſs, Yet 


this dream, this exhalation, this vapour, this duſt and 
aſhes and putrefaction, this diminutive creature, is an 
object of the eternal care and love of it's God. For 
thee, contemptible [creature ! the Lord ſtretched out 
the heavens: for thee he laid the foundation of the 
carth: let us ſay more: For thee, contemptible crea- 

ture! God formed the plan of redemption. What 

could determine the great Jehovah to communicate 
_ himſelf, in ſuch a tender and intimate manner, to ſo 


contemptible a creature as man! His goodneſs, his 


oodneſs alone. | 


Although a ſenſe of our meanneſs ſhould not ter- 


rify and confound us, yet it ſhould exclude arrogance, 
and excite. lowly ſentiments : But what will our humi- 
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lity be, if we eſtimate the gifts of God's grace by an 
idea of our unworthineſs Let each recollect the mor- 
tifying hiſtory of his own life. Remember, thou! thy 
fiery youth, in which, forgetting all the principles, 
that thy pious parents had taught thee, thou didſt ac- 
knowledge no law but thine own paſſionate and ca- 

ricious will. Remember, thou! that period, in 
which, thy heart being infatuated with one object, and 
wholly employed: about it, thou didſt make it thine 
idol, and didſt ſacrifice to it thine honour, thy duty, 
thy God. Recollect, thou! the cruel uſe, that for 
many years, thou didſt make of thy credit, thy riches, 
thy rank, when, being devoured with ſelf. love, thou 
waſt inſenſible to the voice of the widows and the 
orphan, and to a number of diſtreſſed people, who ſo- 
licited relief. Remember, thou ! that fatal hour, the 
recollection of which ought to make thy head waters, 
and thine eyes a fountain of tears, Jer. 1x. 1. that fatal 
hour, in which, God having put thee into the fiery 
trial of perſecution, thou couldſt not abide the proof. 


Like Peter, thou didſt not know a diſgraced Redeemer ; 


thou didſt cowardly abandon a perſecuted church, 
and waſt juſt, on the point of abjuring thy religion. 
Let each of us ſo conſider himſelf as he ſeems in the 
eyes of a holy God. A criminal worthy of the moſt 
rigorous puniſhments ! Let each of us ſay to himſelf. 


Notwithſtanding all this, it is I, guilty I, I, whoſe. 


ſins are more in number than the hairs on my head; 
it is I, who have been admitted this morning into the 
houſe of God ; it is I, who have been invited this 


morning to that myſtical repaſt, which ſovereign wiſ- 


dom itſelf prepared; it is I, who have been incouraged - 
againſt the juſt fears, which the remembrance of my 
ſins had excited, and have heard the voice of God, 
proclaiming in my conſcience, Fear not thou worm 


Jacob, Ha. xli. 14. It is I, who have been abundantly 
ſatisfied with the fatneſs of the houſe of God,. and have 


drunk of the river of his pleaſures, Pſal. xxxvi.. 8. 
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What inclines God to indulge me in this manner? 
Goodneſs only!] O ſurpaſſing and inconceivable good- 

eſs! thou ſhalt for ever be the object of my medita. 
= and gratitude | How excellent is thy loving kindneſs, 


O Gd ver. 7. Theſe are ſentiments that ought to 


fellow creatures. 


animate our praiſe to day. Such praiſe is comely for the 
Finally. The gratitude of an upright man is noble 
and magnanimous. The praiſe of God well becomes the 
mouth of an upright man, becauſe he takes the love 
of God to him for a pattern of his behaviour to his 
St. Paul hath very emphatically ex- 
preſſed the happy change, which the goſpel produceth 
in true chriſtians. We all with open face, beholding as in 


4 glaſs the glory of the Lord, are changed into the fame 


_ lated St. Paul's term xalowlerCopercs in ſpeculo repreſentantes. 


image, from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord, 
2 Cor. iii. 18. Some commentators, inſtead of reading 
we all bebolding as in a glaſs, as the expreſſion is ren- 
dered in our tranſlation, render the words, we all becom- 
ing mirrours. I will not undertake to prove that this 
is the meaning of the term : it is certainly the ſenſe 
of the apoſtle . He means to inform us, that the im- 
preſſion, which the evangelical diſplay of the perfec- 
| tions 


The idea of veflecting, while one contemplates, the attributes of 
God, is a very fine thought, and fully expreſſive of the benevolent 
effects which chriſtianity produceth in its diſciples: But Mr. Saurin, 
whoſe buſineſs as a chriſtian miniſter was not with zhe fine, but the 
true, only meant, by what he ſaid above, that it was agreeable to 
the general defign of the apoſtle. Eraſmus was the firſt who tranſ- 
Beza 
renders it in ſpeculo intuentes, and the French Bibles have it, nous 
contemplons comme en un miroir. Our author was delighted with 
the ingenuity of Eraſmus, however, he could not accede to his 
tranſlation, becauſe, 1. He could meet with no Greek author, 


cotemporary with St. Paul, who had uſed' the term in the ſenſe 


of Eraſmus. , 2. Becauſe he could not perceive any connection 
between that ſignification and the phraſe with open face. He 
abode therefore by the uſual reading. See Serm. Tom. ix. S. viii. 


My idea of an object pleaſes me, therefore it is a true idea of it, 


% 


is contemptible logick: yet how many pretended articles of religion 


have ariſen from this way of reaſoning : 


oppoſite to them, and repreſent their images. 
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them on their minds, and renders them like mirrours, 
that reflect the rays, and the objects which are placed 


behold the glory of the Lord with open face. They are 
changed from glory to glory into the ſame image, even as 


by the Spirit of the Lord. I wiſh, my brethren, that 


the impreſſion, which was made on you by the gene- 
roſity and magnanimity of God, who loaded you this 
morning with his gracious benefits, may transform you 
to day into the ſame image from glory to glory. I would 
animate you with this, the moſt noble, the moſt ſub- 
lime, the moſt comfortable, way of praiſing of God. 
What gave you ſo much peace and pleaſure this 


morning, in what God did for you? Was it the pardon 


of your ſins? Imitate it ; pardon your brethren. Was 


it his paſt forbearance with you ? Imitate it; mode- 


rate that impatience which the ingratitude of your 
brethren excites in your minds. . Was 1t that ſpirit of 


communication, which diſpoſed a God, who is all- 
ſufficient to his own happineſs, to $0 out of Himſelf, 


as it were, and to communicate his felicity to creatures? 
Imitate it ; go out of thoſe intrenchments of proſperity 
in which you lodge, and impart your benefits to your 
brethren. Was it the continual watchfulneſs of God 
for the ſalvation of your ſouls ? Imitate it; exert your- 
{elves for the ſalvation of the ſouls of your brethren ; 
ſuffer not thoſe, who are united to you by all the ties of 
nature, ſociety, and religion, to periſh through your 
lukewarmneſs and negligence. While you triumphantly 
exclaim, on this ſolemn feſtival, Let us make a joyful 


zoiſe to the Rock of our ſalvation ! Pſal. xcv. 1. Remem- 


ber your perſecuted brethren, to whom God refuſeth 
this pleaſure ; remember the ways of Zion, that mourn, 
becauſe none come to the ſolemn feaſts, Lam. i. 4. 


My brethren, how pleaſing is a chriſtian feſtival! 


How comfortable the inſtitution, to which we were 


this morning called! But, I remember here a * | 
i 0 
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tions of God makes on the ſouls of believers, engraves 


They 


be one fold, a 


N * ; * 4 


of Jeſus Chriſt to his Apoſtles; I have, other ſheep which 


are not of e : them alſo I muſt bring, and there ſhall 

' one ſhepherd, John x. 16. Alas! we alſo. 
have ſheep in another fold. When ſhall we have the 
comfort of bringing them into this? Te divided 
families! who are preſent in this afſembly, when will 
you be united? Ve children of the reformation ! 


| whom the misfortunes of the times have torn from us; 


ye dear parts of ourſelves ! when will you come to us? 
When will you be re-gathered to the flock of the great 
ſhepherd and biſhop of our ſouls? When will ye ſhed in our 
aſſemblies tears of repentance, for having lived ſo long 
without a church, without ſacraments, without publick 
worſhip ? When will ye ſhed tears of joy for having 
recovered theſe advantages? 
Great God! Thou great God who hidęſt thyſelf ! is 

it to extinguiſn, or to inflame our zeal, that thou de- 


% layeſt the happy period ? Are our hopes ſuſpended or 


confounded ? God grant, my dear brethen, that the 
praiſe, which we render to the Lord for all his benefits, 


may obtain their continuance and increaſe ! And God 


grant while he giveth us our /ves for a prey, Jer. xxi. 9. 
that thoſe of our brethen may be given us alſo! to him 
be honour and glory for ever! Amen, 


Tux Exp or Tue FIRST VoLus. 
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